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TRANSLITERATION 


The transliteration used in the present study is that 


of the International Journal of the Middle East Studies, 


except for the Arabic letter Cayn (£ which is represented 


by "c" in this work. 


Arabic Letter Transliteration 
4 a 
d 5 
bod b 


( 
.! 
ct 


6 
et 
loy 


c J 
c n 
c «a 
3 3 
2 dh 
2 r 
2 Z " 
T. S 
T sn 
v s 
e d 
b t 
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JI 


Short vowels: 


a, 


i, 


u 
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aN 


gh 


CHAPTER ONE 


INTRODUCTION 


In this chapter I will discuss the research problem, 
the present study, Ibn Mada?'s life and works, and the 


review of literature. 


I. The Problem 

After the revelation of the Qur?àn and the spread of 
Islam, several religious, social, and linguistic factors! 
prompted a group of grammarians? to start thinking of 
standardizing the Arabic literary language by setting up 
its rules. Thus, the foundation phase,? which started 
with the efforts of al-Du?ali^* and his students, was a 
preface to the fruits to grow through the works of al- 
Khalil? (d. 177/794) and his disciple Sibawayhi® (d. 
188/805). 

Sibawayhi wrote his remarkable book al-kitab 'The 
Book' in which he set up the primary notions of Arabic 


7 of the study 


8 


grammatical rules and many of the principles 


of Arabic grammar. After that, a group of grammarians“ in 
Basra followed Sibawayhi and adopted his basic principies 
and started illustrating his theoretical concepts and 
practicing his grammatical rules. Moreover, a group of 


grammarians? in Küfa which were led by al-Kisa?i (4. 


189/804) started to dispute points of grammar? with the 


Basrans, which then caused both schools to try to unify 
and codify their invented rules and to present their 


arguments, proofs, and sources of the study of the Arabic 


language. +t! 


The grammarians studied some grammatical features 


Te 


like i iCrāp!? ‘case and mood inflection,’ Camal 


'regency,' idmarl^ 'suppression,' n2adhf 14 'aelerion,' and 


mutaCallicátl? 'suspenders.' To explain these nheromena, 


they adopted some theoretical concepts such 2: rivasté 


'analogy,' taadir!’ 'suppletive insertion,' taC1Íi1i8 'ene 
seeking of motives,' and ijmacli? 'unanimous agreement.' 
Ibn Mad&? al-Qurt&ubi (513 A.H. to 593 A.H./1118 A.D. 


to 1196 A.D.), who was of the Zánirite? school, wrote a 


book entitled al-Radd Sala al-yuhá 'Response to tne 
Grammarians' in which he criticized some of the 
grammarians' concepts.?i He believed that the grammarians 
confused the principles of grammar on the one nand and the 
principles of fign?? 'jurisprudence' on the other. Thus, 
for Ibn Mada?, the contemporary grammatical system of his 
time had become blended with superfluous, unnecessary, and 
useless elements.?? 

Accordingly, he wrote his book, Response to tne 


Grammarians, with the following primary goals:?* 


l. To get rid of the superfluous and useless 
elements in the grammar. 

2. To simplify Arabic grammar. 

3. To present grammar without regency and 
unconvincing assumptions. 

4. To apply a surface structure approach to the 
study of Arabic grammar, in the fashion of the Zahirites. 

To achieve his goals, Ibn Mada? first calls for the 
abolition of (1) the theory of the Càmil 'regent' from the 
study of Arabic grammar; (2) the assuming of implicit and 
unnecessary words and regents; (3) the assuming of al- 
mutacalliaat ‘suspenders; (4) the assumption of al-dama?ir 
al-mustatira 'implicit/hidden pronouns'; (5) the 
unnecessary "ilat 'reasons,' namely, the secondary and 
tertiary ones; and (6) all made-up exampies which are just 
theoretical and are not used in reality by native speakers 
of Arabic.?? 


Ibn Mada? applies his method to the following topics 
of Arabic grammar: 

(1) al-tanazuS Camal 'conflict in respect <o 
government' 

(2) al-ishtighal 'syntactic deflection’ 

(3) Cawamil al-af^31 al-manguba ‘regents of 
subjunctive verbs' 


(4) al-dama?ir al-mustatira ‘implicit/nidden 


pronouns' 


II. The Present Studv 


Below I shall specify the goals, the importance, and 
the methodology of this study. 

A. Aims and Goals of the Present Study 

This study aims at the following goals: 

1. Present and analyze the development of Arabic 
grammatical theory through its foundation phase and tne 
establishment of the two major schools, namely those of 
Basra and Küfa (See Chapter Two). 

2. Analyze some primary concepts of Arabic grammar 
as adopted by the major schools, such as ifrab 'case and 
mood inflections,' Samal 'regency,' tagdir 'suppletive 
insertion ,' taclil ‘rational justifications/reasons,' and 
the alike (Chapter Three). 

3. Present and analyze Ibn Mada?'s criticism of the 
Arab grammarians (Chapter Four). 

4. State Ibn Mada?'s method of studying the Arabic 
language without regency (Chapter Four, Part III). 

5. Compare and contrast Ibn Mada?'s ideas with those 
of the other Arab grammarians. 

6. Examine the originality of Ibn Madà?'s ideas and 
point out the positives of his ideas to tne contribution 
of the study of the Arabic language (Chapter Five, Part 


V). 


7. Codify Ibn Mada?'s theories into a unified system 
and apply that to certain aspects of Arabic grammar 
(Chapter Four, Part III and Chapter Five, Part III.A). 

8. Evaluate Ibn Madà?'s method in the light of the 
surface structure approach, as well as that of the 
grammarians' in the light of dependency grammar (Chapter 
Four, Part IV). 

9. State Ibn Madà?'s most important ideas in terms 
of descriptive grammar in contrast with the grammarians' 
prescriptive grammar (Chapter Five, Part V). 

B. The Importance of This Study 

The importance of the present study can be summarized 
as follows: 

1. It will investigate in detail all ideas regarding 
the ambiguous phase of the foundation of the Arabic 
grammar before Sibawayhi. 

2. This study will examine the sources on which the 
Arab grammarians depended to invent Arabic grammatical 
rules and will show how the invented rules sometimes 
prescriptively controlled the Arabic texts. 

3. It will compare and contrast the Bagrans' and tne 
Küfans' methodologies and will show how their principles 
and approaches, especially the Basrans', were affected oy 
figh 'jurisprudence,' Cilm al-kalam 'scholastic tneology,' 


and logic. 


4. This study will examine the possibility of 
applying Ibn Madà?'s approach, in contrast with the 
grammarians,' to particular topics of Arabic grammar. 

5. It will try to explain the grammarians' approach 
as well as Ibn Mada?'s in the light of some modern western 
linguistic concepts. This may lead the investigator to 
suggest some particular further linguistic comparisons 
between the grammarians on one hand and the western 
linguistic schools on the other. 

6. From Ibn Mada?'s criticism and argumentation we 
can determine the course which his systematization of a 
new grammar would take: 

a. The new grammar must be simple and plain. 

b. It must be such that it will respect the reality 
of speech and convey the meaning of the text. 

c. The text comes first and then the rules (not vice 
versa). 

d. Anything that impairs linguistic reality oy 
introducing an extra meaning in it must be strictly 
shunned. 

e. The devices of regent and of assuming implicit 
forms must be discarded. 

f. We must avoid secondary and tertiary reasons in 
explaining grammatical rules and features. 

g. In applying giyas?? 'analogy' we must disregard 
all made-up examples which are just theoretical and not 


used in reality by the native speakers of Arabic. 


h. And, finally, the topics of Arabic grammar should 
be reorganized according to the function of the 


grammatical categories and not according to their e 


amal 
' regency. ' 
C. Methodology and Procedures of the Research 

To achieve the aims and the goals of the present 
study, I will do the following: 

1. Sketch the development of Arabic grammar and 
grammatical concepts based on an extensive review of the 
writings of the Basrans and the Küfans, as well as modern 
western and Arab analytical studies. 

2. I will utilize al-Banna's edition of Ibn Mad&É?'s 
book primarily determine Ibn Madá?'s ideas and criticism 
of the Arab grammarians. In presenting both the 
grammarians' and Ibn Madà?'s views, I will try to explain 
every grammatical term with ample examples from classical 
Arabic and from modern standard Arabic as well. 

3% When I evaluate the grammarians' method and Ibn 
Mada?'s in light of modern linguistics, I will compare and 
contrast the grammarians' regency approach and modern 
dependency grammar as in Robinson (1970:260) on the one 
hand, and Ibn Mada?'s theory and the structural-functional 
analysis as in the tagmemics of Cook (1969:5-9) on tne 
other. 

This does not mean, of course, that I claim that tne 


grammarians or Ibn Mada? were ahead of modern linguists in 


adopting particular approaches (Chapter Four, Part IV); on 
the contrary, my concern will be to examine whether their 
ideas can be understood in light of modern linguistics or 
not, which may lead the investigator to suggest further 


studies for the future.?7 


III. Ibn Mada? al-Qurtubi: His Life and Works 


A. Life of Ibn Mada? 

Ibn Mada? al-Qurt&ubi?? (Ahmad b. SAbd al-RahmGn b. 
Muhammad 5. SaCid b. CAsim 5b. Mada? al-Lakhmi al-Qurtubi) 
was born in 513 A.H./1118 A.D. in Cordova. He memorized 
the Qur?àn and learned Arabic grammar, lexicography, and 
literature from Ibn Mashkawal and Ibn Sahnün. He studied 
Sibawayhi's al-kitab 'The Book' under Ibn Rammak. He 
learned Hadith 'traditions,' and figh 'jurisprudence' 
under the judge Sryad, a great Moroccan Hadith expert. In 
addition to that, he studied Cilm al-kaladm ‘scholastic 
theology,’ medicine, arithmetic, and geometry. His 
biographers state that he was, however, most distinguished 
in the Arabic language and grammar. 

Thus, most of Ibn Mada?'s education was in Andalusia 
which was, together with some parts of the Maghrib uncer 


29 'Almoravid' control. Almoravid governors 


al-murabitin 
preferred the Maliki madhhab 'sect' and tried to avoid any 
scholars who were not specialized in the primary and 


secondary principles of that sect. At the same time, 


there was another movement which had been founded in the 
Maghrib by Ibn Tumart, namely al-muwabhidin 'Almohad.'?? 
Ibn Tumart died in 524/1129, unsuccessful in his attempts 
to overthrow the Almoravid government. However, CAbd al- 
Mu?min b. CAli (d. 558/1162) was able to control tne 
Maghrib and most of Andalusia and so is considered the 
actual founder of the Almohad Dynasty. 

The Almohad governors did not believe in the 
secondary principles of the Malikites; on the contrary, 
they believed in the Zahirites and, thus, started calling 
on the people to go back to the origins of the Qur?4n and 
the Sunnah and to avoid the disputes created by the 
fugaha? 'jurisprudents.' 

Ibn Mada?! got a katib ‘writer’ position in 551/1155 
at the time of Abd al-Mu?min b. Ali, who ordered him to 
accompany his son Ali b. Abd al-Mu?min to Fez. After the 
death of Abd al-Mu?min b. Ali in 558/1149, Yüsuf b. Abd 
al-Mu?min served as Caliph until 580/1183. During that 
period Ibn Mada? returned to Andalusia and was assigned in 
563/1167 as Shaykh to Abū Ishaq Ibrahim b. Abd al-Mu?min 
who was the governor of Cordova. After that, Ibn Mada? 
accepted the position of judge of Bougie in most probably 
569/1173. 

In 571/1175, Ibn Mada? became gàdi al-jamáCa?? ‘chief 
judge' of the Almohads and served in the same position 
until he fell ill in 583/1186 and could not continue his 


duties. This had Abu Ya°Squb Yüsuf (became Caliph in 580 
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to 595/1183 to 1198) appoint Abdallah b. Ali b. Marwan in 
his place. After his recovery, Ibn Mada? became a judge 
in Bougie in 585/1188, where he had served before. After 
he retired, Ibn Mada? lived in Seville until his death in 
592 or 593/1195 or 1196. 

B. Works of Ibn Mada? al-Qurtubi 

It is reported that Ibn Mada? wrote three books:?? 
al-Mushrig £i al-Nahw 'The Shining in Grammar,' Tanzih al- 
Q.ur?àn Camma là Y aliqu bi-al-Bayan 'The Purity of tne 
Qur?àn From What is not Suitable of Explanation,' and al- 
Radd Sala al-Nubah'Response to the Grammarians.' Although 
the first two are no longer extant, we can determine his 
ideas and method through the third one, which is the 
object of the present study. 

From Ibn Mada?'s statement (p. 63) we may state that 
he wrote his book, Response to the Grammarians, at the 
time of Abd Yüsuf Ya^qub (580 to 595/1183 to 1198), but we 
cannot be sure of the exact date. 

Shawqi Dayf edited and published the first manuscript 
of the book al-Radd Cala al-Nuhan'Response to the 
Grammarians' in 1947. He found it in the Taymuriyya 
Library in Cairo (No. 375 nahw) . 34 

Muhammad Ibrahim al-Banna edited and published 
another manuscript of al-Radd Cala al-Nuhan in 1979. Its 
original is located in the Khaliliyya Library in 


Jerusalem.)? He also thinks that the Khaliliyya 


ll 


manuscript is the original of the al-Taymüriyya one. 
Tucrefore, in our present study we will utilize the second 


edition of the book, i.e., al-Banná's edition 1979. 


V. Review of the Literature 

Hundreds of bcoks and articles have been consulted by 
this writer to achieve the goals of the present study, too 
many to characterize individually. The traditional Arab 
grammarians' books were consulted for their views, 
methods, and practices. Modern Arab grammarians' were 
reviewed mainly because of their interest in simplifying 
the Arabic grammar. Modern western linguistic books and 
articles were consulted to examine the possibility of 
understanding both Ibn Mada?'s and the grammarians' 
methods and practices in the light of modern linguistic 
approaches. 

In this section, I shall mention two types of books 
and articles: the ones which are related directly to the 
work of Ibn Mada?, and the ones which can be linxed to the 
goals and principles of Ibn Mada?; i.e., impact of Ibn 
Mada?. 

A. Directly Related Works 

1. Shawgi Dayf (1947) 

Shawqi Dayf edited Ibn Mada?'s book for publication 
in 1947; it was published in Cairo by dàru al-Fikri al- 
CArabi in about 167 pages. In his introduction, Shawqi 


Dayf describes the manuscript which he used, providing 
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valuable information about Ibn Mad&a?'s life and his 
century and a survey of Ibn Mada?'s most important ideas. 
However, Dayf does not aim at analysis, nor does he apply 
Ibn Mada?'s theory to Arabic grammar; his goal is to 
introduce Ibn Mada?'s work to readers of Arabic and to 
describe his methodology in editing the book. 

2. Muhammad ©Id (1973) 

Muhammad CId wrote a book entitled usul al-nahwi al- 
Carabiyyi 'The Principles of Arabic Grammar,' published in 
Cairo by Salam al-Kutub. CId compares Ibn Mad&R?'s ideas 
with those of the grammarians, but without analysis or 
illustrations of how they can be applied. In addition to 
that, he does not deal with the originality and the 
creativity of Ibn Madà?'s views. CId does not codify the 
western ideas to show how the Arab grammarians or Ibn 
Mada? can be understood. 

3. Kojiro Nakamura (1974) 

Nakamura wrote a very good article entitled "Ibn 
Mada?'s Criticism of Arabic Grammarians" (Orient, No. 10 

: 89-113). Nakamura tries to introduce Ibn Mad&?'s work 
to readers by describing the legal theory of the 
Zahirites, the methodological premises of Ibn Madà?, and a 
summary of Ibn Mada?'s ideas. 

Despite Nakamura's misunderstanding of Ibn Mada? when 
he states (p. 107-108) that Ibn Mada? opposes analogy, and 
despite the fact that he does not try to compare Ibn 


Mada?'s views with those of either the grammarians or the 
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modern linguists, his article was extremely fruitful in 
suggesting lines of approach. 

4. Muhammad Ibrahim al-Banna (1979) - 

As we mentioned earlier, al-Banna edited Ibn Mada?'s 
book (Cairo, 1979, dar al-iStisam). In his introduction 
(p. 45-46), al-Banna states the following: 

a. Ibn Mada? did not have an alternative to the 
theory of the Samil. 

b. Ibn Mada? is not reliable in his quotes because 
he manufactured disputes between Sibawayhi and Ibn Jinni 
without basis. 

c. Ibn Mada? did not mention his predecessors who 
had criticized the ilal, such as Ibn Hazm, “Abd al-Qahir 
al-Jurjani, and Ibn Sinan al-Khaffaji. 

Al-Banna's claims can be refuted as follows: 

a. Ibn Mada? did have an alternative to the theory 
of the Samil: the descriptive approach to the functioning 
of the structures without any rational ilal 'reasons' or 
implicit regents.?? 

b. When Ibn Mada? quotes from Ibn Jinni he does not 
aim at creating a dispute between him and Sibawayhi, but 


at proving that the actual cause of inflections is tne 


c 37 


speaker himself and not the Camil. 
C. It is true that Ibn Hazm and Ibn Sinan al- 
Khaffaji criticized al-Cilal before Ibn Mada?, but they 


did not try to apply any new concepts, nor did thev 


14 
analyze Arabic grammar. Ibn Hazm was a faaqih 
'jurisprudent' and Ibn Sinan al-Khaffaji was a poem's 
Critic. Furthermore, the similarities between Ibn Hazm 
and Ibn Mada? are expected due to the fact that both were 
from the Zahirite school. Thus, when we find similarities 
between Cook (1969) and Pike (1960) we do not state that 


Cook is a copier. 


d. Regarding al-Jurjàni's views and terms??, we 


do not have any proof that Ibn Mada? had an opportunity to 
see al-Jurjani's books. In addition to that, al-Jurjani 
believed in the theory of the ©amil as he wrote al-CAw&mil 
al-Mi?a 'The One Hundred Regents.’ Then, he made an 
excellent contribution to both Arabic grammar and balagha 
'rhetoric' when he wrote his books pala?il al-2°jaz 
'Proofs of inimitability' and Asrar al-Balagha 'Secrets of 
Eloquency.' 

Among al-Jurjàni's concerns was to prove the 
inimitability of the Qur?àn as che topic of his time was 
on that problem: that is, Why is the Qur?àn muCiiz 
‘inimitable'? Some said because God did not make us able 
to imitate it; thus, it is inimitable by ali-sirfa 
‘prevention.’ Others, however, believed that it was 


because of the lafz 'utterances' of the Qur?an. Al- 


Jurjāni, on the other hand, emphasizes that the Qur?an is 
inimitable because of its maC^nà 'meaning' which is 


expressed according to the rules of Arabic. Thus, he 
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invents the theory of nazm?? 'discourse arrangement'which 
calls for the study of language on the basis of syntactic and 
semantic function, as Rammuny illustrates. 

B. Impact of Ibn Mada? 

It seems that Ibn Madà?'s ideas and call for the 
abolishing of the unnecessary elements in Arabic graimar 
was not noted by many grammarians of his time or in the 
subsequent medieval period. This can be due to the 
following: 

l. Ibn Mada? was a Zahirite, while the majority of 
the grammarians were not. And ijmá? ‘unanimous agreement' 
was a very important principle for the majority. 

2. Ibn Mada? wrote his book in the past period of 
his life, as we have noted earlier, and so he did not have 
students to introduce his work to others, while the 
grammarians before him were well-known and had established 
schools of grammar and had their disciples. 

3. His rejection of the principles of the Arab 
grammarians, such as the Càmil 'regent,' Cilal 'reasons,' 
tagdir 'suppletive insertion,' and ijma^ ‘unanimous 
agreement,' might have reflected negatively on cthers at 
that time. 

4. Ibn Mada? did not apply his method to all topics 
of Arabic grammar, while the grammarians applied their 


theoretical concepts on all aspects of grammar. 
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On the other hand, there have been several works 
published in modern times that manifest directly or 
indirect influence by the goals, method, and ideas of Ibn 
Mada?. Below are some of them: 

1. Ibrahim Mustafa (1937) wrote a book entitled 
ihya? al-nahw 'The Revival of Grammar,' published in Cairo 
ten years before the appearance of the first edition of 
Ibn Mada?'s book. Despite this fact, there are some 
Similarities between both works in terms of the call for 
abolishing the concepts of Samal ‘regency,’ tagdir 
'suppletive insertions,' and Silal 'reasons.'49 This does 
not mean that both works are identical; on the contrary, 
Mustafa's presented some new suggestions. For example, he 
believes that al-damma ‘(the vowel) u' is the sign of 
isnad 'attribution' (p. 53-60), al-kasra '(the vowel) i' 
is the sign of the genitive construction (p. 72-77), and 
al-fatha ‘(the vowel) a’ is not an inflectional marker but 
a "light" vowel used by the Arabs to denote absence of anv 
particular vowel in our daily speech (p. 78-100). 


2. Anis Furayha (1955) 


c 


Furayha's book, nahwa -arabiyyatin muyassaratin 
'Toward a Simple Arabic,' discusses the issue of diglossia 
in Arabic; the author repeats Ibn Madà8?'s call for 
abolishing the regency theory and all other related 


notions.4+ His main concern is to simplify the Arabic 
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language and to make it more attractive to people. To 
achieve that goal, Furayha suggests replacing the Arabic 
alphabet by Latin letters. 

3. Mahdi al-Makhzümi (1964, 1966) 

Al-Makhzümi wrote two important books; in the first 
one entitled fi-al-nahw al-Carabi: nagd wa-tawiih 'On 
Arabic Grammar: Criticism and Guidance’ (Beirut, al- 
maktaba al-Casriyya, 1964), he criticizes the grammarians' 
concepts of regency and assumptions and tries, clearly, co 
analyze some aspects of Arabic grammar without the notion 
of regency. He also calls for a reform of Arabic grammar 
and promises to apply his method in another book. In 
1966, the second book appeared in Cairo, entitled fial- 
nahw al-Carabi gaw&Cid wa-tatbiq ‘On Arabic Grammar: 
Rules and Applications.' As mentioned by Mustafa al- 
Saqga, who wrote the preface of the book, al-Makhzümi 
adopts some theoretical principles of the Küfa school, Ibn 
Mada?'s methods, Ibráhim Mustafā's ideas, and of his own 
exoeriences. i 

It is to be noted that al-Makhzümi's attempts are 
valuable ones to anyone seeking to simplify Arabic 
grammar. 

4. CAbbas Hasan (1966) 

In nis book, ai-lugha wa-al-nahw bayna al-cadim wa- 
al-nadith ‘Language and Grammar Between the Traditional 


and the Modern,' published in Cairo, Hasan  indicaces that 
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the grammarians went too far in their dependence on "ilal, 
Cawamil and tagdir and, thus, they were abfeccád by logic 
and Cilm al-kalam 'scholastic theology.' He also adopts a 
position in which he does not like the call to Arabic 
grammar from all its traditional principles, nor does he 
like all practices of the Arab grammarians. 42 

5. Fu?àd Tarazi (1973) 

Tarazi published his attempt fi sabili taysiri al- 
Carabiyyati wa-tahdithiha 'To Simplify and Modernize 
Arabic' in Beirut. After stating the reasons which make 
Arabic a difficult language, he suggests the following (p. 
75-100): 

1. Deleting all theoretical disputes from grammar 
books. 

2. Abolishing the Samil and logical principles from 
grammar. 

3. Ignoring iSrab '(case-mood) inflections’ through 
the language. 

Tarazi tries to apply his method to verbs and nouns, 
and ends up suggesting a language which is similar to the 
dialects as a replacement for classical Arabic. 

6. Muhammad al-Kassar (1976) 

Al-Kassar entitled his book al-miftah li-taCribi al- 
nahw 'The Key to Arabizing Grammar,' published in Syria; 
he aims at presenting a new theory in Arabic grammar. But 


before doing so, al-Kassür reviews in detail most attempts 
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before him. In his interesting attempt, al-Kassar offers 
a new method of analyzing the function of words in Arabic 
sentences. He states that inialocing the function of 
nouns, the Cimad ‘primary structure’ is represented by the 
nominative marker, the wasit ‘secondary structure’ is 
represented by the genitive marker, and the fadla 
‘tertiary structure' is represented by anything else (p. 
161-224). In verbs, however, the primary structure is 
signalled by the indicative mood, the secondary, by the 
subjunctive mood, and the absense of functionality by the 
jussive mood. It is to be noted that al-Kassar's ideas 
are similar to those of Ibr&him Mustafa, but he uses 
different terms. 
7. Abdu al-Husayn al-Fatli (1979) 


Al-Fatli wrote an article in al-taliCa al-adbiyya 


RÀ 


entitled "mà yusamma bi-al-ittijahat al-haditha fi al- 
nahw" 'On the so-called new trends in grammar' (No. 12, p. 
49-56). He claims that Ibn Mada? is just an imitator of 
his caliph, and that Ibrahim Mustafa is another dimension 
of Ibn Mada?. Regarding the first claim, I have 
illustrated before that both of them were Zahirites, and 
that their general ideas might well be similar. Regarding 
the second, however, I think that there are some 
Similarities between both, but their works are not 


identical, as I have explained before. 
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8. Raji Rammuny (1980, 1985) 
In his recent publisned article, "mustalanu al- 


taligi li-al-Callàma al-imam CAbdulcà&hir al-Jurjani" in 


al-thacafa al-Carabiyya (No. 8, p. 69-78) as well as in 


- 


his forthcoming articles, "Al-Jurjani: A Forgotten 
Pioneer of Grammatical and Linguistic Studies"43 (p. 1-27) 
and "The Role of al-Jurjàni's Concept of ta^lig in the 
Development of Arabic Grammatical Theory and Linguistic 
Analysis"44 Rammuny illustrates clearly the contribution 
of al-Jurjáni to Arabic syntax and semantics. After he 
presents and analyzes his method of nazm 'discourse 
arrangement' and taClig ‘syntactic and semantic 
interrelationship,' Rammuny links al-Jurjàni's efforts to 
those of modern linguists. Be also quotes a text from Tbn 
Mada? which shows his dissatisfaction with contemporary Arab 
grammarians. 

Moreover, Rammuny (p. 26) expresses the need for a 
reform of Arabic grammar to be achieved "through careful 
study of the ways in which the constituents of speech are 
interrelated on the basis of their Syntactic-semantic 
functions on the discourse level." 

9.  Tammam Hassan (1980, 1981) 

Hassán wrote two books which contain topics related 
to our present study. The first one, entitled al-lucha 


al-Carabivva bayna al-mi°Svarivva wa-al-wasziyya‘? 'The 


Arabic Language Between Two Approaches: The Prescriptive 
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and the Descriptive.' Hassan distinguishes clearly 
between the attitude of a speaker toward his language and 
that of a researcher who wants to describe that language. 
According to Hassan, the grammarians have adopted the 
speaker's position when they prescribed for themselves and 
others the way they should speak and wrote. On the other 
hand, a linguist should describe a language and not 
prescribe it. 


In his second book, al-usul4® ‘the principles,’ 


Hassán discusses the sources and basic principles of tnree 
sciences of Arabic: al-nahw 'grammar,' fighu al-lugha 
'linguistics,' and al-baláagha 'rhetoric.' The important 
thing in this book for the present study is that Hassan 


was able to quote from the manuscript of Ibn al-Sarraj's 


book, usül 


al-nahw 'The Principles of Grammar' in which 
Ibn al-Sarráj discusses the concept of tac1il 'seeking 
motives/reasons' and illustrates most types of Cilal. In 
addition to that, Hassan (p. 194-98) quotes from Ibn Mada? 
and criticizes him for adopting an instructional position 
of the Silal and not a linguist position. 

Thus, none of the above-mentioned authors?’ has done 
all of what the present study aims at. This indicates the 
importance of this study in the field of comparative 


theoretical linguistics in general and as a primary 
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reference for the theories and practices of the 
traditional Arabic grammarians as represented by two main 
approaches: the grammarians' regency theory and Ibn 


Madá?'s surface structural approach. 


14. 


15. 


16. 
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Notes to Chapter One 


See Part II.B.6.g.(1)-(3) of Chapter Two. 


Such as al-Du?ali (d. 69/686), Nasr b. CAsim (d. 
90/707), Abdulrahmàn b. Hurmuz (d. 117/734), Yaya b. 
Yamur (d. 129/746), al-Hadrami (d. 117/734), SIs b. 
CUmar (d. 150/767), and Ab CAmr b. al-CA1à? (d. 
154/771). 


See Part II. of Chapter Two. 

Regarding his biographers, see Note 3l in Chapter Two. 
For his biographers, see Note 42 in Chapter Two. 
Regarding his efforts, see Part III.B. of Chapter Two. 


About his principles, see Michael Carter, A Study of 


Sibawayhi's Principles of Grammatical Analysis. Ph.D. 
thesis, Oxford, June 1968. 


Some of them are: Qutrub (d. 206/820), al-Aknfash (d. 
215/829), and al-Mubarrid (d. 285/897). 


Some of them are: Mu°adh al-Harrá? (d. 187/802), al- 
Kisa?i (d. 189/804), and al-Farrá? (d. 207/221). 


See Ibn alzAnbári, al-insáf fi masá?il al-khiláf bayna 
al-nahwiyyina al-basriyyina wa-al-küfiyyin. Edited by 
Muhammad Muhyi al-Din Abdulhamid, Cairo, daru al-fixr, 
no date. 


Regarding their sources, see Part III.C.l. of Chapter 
Two. 


Regarding this concept, see Part I. of Chapter Three. 


About the grammarians' practice of this concept, see 
Part II. of Chapter Three. 


The grammarians usually use idmar when they discuss 
pronouns and hadhf when they discuss anything else. 
But this is not necessarily the case in all 
situations. 


See Part II.B.2. of Chapter Four. 


For further detail about this term, see Nijmegen 
Versteegh, "The Origin of the Term qiyas in Arabic 


Grammar." Journal of Arabic Linguistics. 4(1980) 
7-30. 
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See Part II.B. of Chapter Four. 


D 


See Part II. of Chapter Five. 


In his excellent book, Igna2 Goldziner illustrates the 
meaning of this term as first, adopted by 
jurisprudents. See his book, The 2ahiris. Translated 
by Wolfgang Behn, Leiden, E.J. Brill, 1971, p. 32. 


See Goldziher, Note 19 above. 


Namely, the Camil 'regent,' the Cilal ‘reasons,’ the 
tacdir 'suppletive insertions’ and tne use of made-up 
pr 


examples. 
On the principles of fiqh, see Goldcziner, 1971:6-13. 


See his statement, al-Raód Sala al-Nuhan, 1979, Cairo, 
Dac al-ictisam, p. 64. 


See in detail, Part 1.8. of Chapter Four. 


Regarding the contents of his book, see Part I.A. of 
Chapter Four. Also, it is to he mentioned that topics 
(1)-(4) are discussed in Chapter Four and (5)-(8) in 
Chapter Five. 


Shawgi Dayf (1947:37-38) states that Ibn Mada? calls 
for the abolishing of analogy. However, tne 
investigator can claim safely that Ibn Mad3? does not 
call for that; on tne contrary, he calls for the 
abolishing of made-up examples which do not have 
equivalence in Arabic speech and are just a result of 
applying the analogical rules. See our discussion, 
Part IV. of Chapter Five. 

Several topics for further research have >een 
suggested in Chapter Six. 

On his name and biography, see Ibn Dihya, al-mutrib 
min ash°ar ahl al-maahrib ‘The Enjovable of Moroccan's 
poems.: Edited by Ibrānim al-Aby&ri, Cairo, 1954 :? 
187;  al-Suyüti, bughyat al-wu^&. Cairo, 1964, 1:323; 
Ibn Cabd al-Malik al-Marrakisni, aldnyl wa-al-taknila 
li-kitabay al-mawsül wa-al-sila ‘Tne Appendix and tne 
Compietion of both books: al-mawsul and al-sila.' 
Edited by Ihsán CAbbas, Beirut, 1964:212; and Dayf's 
Introduction in al-radd Sal@ al-nuna, 1947:9-13. 


29. 


30. 


345 


37. 


38. 


i9. 


40. 


4l. 


42. 
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On the history of this period, see Muhammad CAb5dallanh 
Crnan, Casr al-mur&bitin wa-al-muwannidin fi al- 


maghrib wa-al-andalus ‘The Century of Almoravid ana 
Almonad in Morocco and Andalus.' Cairo, 1964. 


In addition to the above reference, see CAbd allah Ali 
Callam, al-éawla al-muwahhidiyva fi al-maghrib fi Cand 
CAbd al-Mu?min b, “Ali "The Almonad State in Morocco 
During the Caliph Abd al-Mu?min b. Ali.' Cairo, 1971. 


Despite the fact that Ibn Mada? was originally a 
Maliki, he was later influenced by the Caliph's sect, 
namely Z&hiri. 
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This position is called gadi al-quda 
Islamic states. 


Most biographers are in agreement on these booxs. 


For more information about _the manuscript, see Dayf's 
introduction in al-Padd Sala al-Nuhah 1947:13-16. 


On al-Banná's description of the manuscript, see nis 
introduction of al-Kadd Sala al-wuhán p. 51-52. 


For further details, see Part IV. of Chapter Four and 
Part V. of Chapter Five. 


On this issue, see Part II.A. of Chapter Four. 


See Raji Rammuny, "The Role of Al-Jurjàni's Concept of 
taliq in the Development of Arabic Grammatical Theory 
and Linguistic Analysis," forthcoming in: _Volune of 
Essays in Memory of Ernest Abdel Massin. The 
Üniversity of Micaican. 


See Raii Rammuny, "Al-Jurjáni: A Forgotten Pioneer of 
Grammatical and Linguistic Studies," forthcoming in 


Historiograpnica Linguistica, XII: 3(1985). 


Ibrahim Mustaia, inva? al-nanw ‘The Revival of 


Grammar.' Cairo, 1937, Lajnat al- -ta?lif wa-al-tarjama 
wa-al-nashr, o. 10-12. 


It is to be noted that .furayha, wrote a book before 
this one entitled tabsit gawāfid al-Carabiyya wa- 
tabwibuha Sala asasin mantigiyyin jJadicéin ‘To Simplify 
Arabic Grammar According to New Logical Basis.' 
Beirut, matbaCat al-murásilin al-lubnàniyvin, 1952. 


C Abbas Hasan, al-lugha wa-al-nahw bayn al-aadim wa-al- 
hadith. Cairo, 1956, Gar al-ma-arif, p. 260. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 
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Forthcoming in Historiographica Linguistica, XII: 
3(1985). 


Forthcoming in Volume of Essays in Memory of Ernest 


Abdel-Massib, Department t of Near Eastern Studies, The 


University of Michigan. 
Casablanca, 1980, dar al-thaqafa. 
1981, by the same publisher as in Note 45. 


Just before the final defense, I became aware of a 
Ph.D. dissertation entitled Ibn Mada? al-Qurtubi and 
the Book in Refutation of the G Grammarians, by '" Ronald 
G. Wolfe, Indiana University, October 1984. In the 
first chapter (about 35 pages) Wolfe discusses in 
detail Ibn Madá?'s life and works. Then in the second 
chapter (about 58 pages), he discusses the 
grammarians' theory through Ibn Madá?'s book. In the 
third chapter (about 36 pages) he discusses the 
origins of Ibn Mada?'s views and his subsequent 
impact. Finally, Wolfe translates Ibn Mad4?'s book 
(about 118 pages). Therefore, I have compared my 
translation of the quotations which I have cited from 
Ibn Mada?'s book with those of Wolfe's and a few 
changes have been made accordingly. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF ARABIC GRAMMATICAL THEORY 
I. Introduction 


The Arabic lancuage belongs to the Semitic language 
family relating to a wider Afro-Asiatic family. Afro-Asiatic 
is subdivided into Semitic (Akkadian, Ugaritic, Aramaic/Syriac 
Hebrew and Ethiopic) Egyptian, Cushitic, Berber, and Chadic. 
Within Semitic, Arabic is classified as SW, standing between 
South Semitic and NW Semitic 3 and is closely related to both! 


It is stated in the Encyclopaedia of Islam (1954, 


some 


Fh 


1:562) that the oldest records of Arabic consist o 
40 proper names in Assyrian accounts of fighting against 
the Aribi during the years 835-626 B.C. collected by T. 
Weiss-Rosmarian and F. Hommel. There are also some otner 
old texts in Arabic script; some were found on zhe wall oz 
the temple of Ramm in Sinai dated 300 A.D. and otners were 
found in Zabad, 512 A.D. 

As to tne origins of classica! Arabic (CA), earlier 
Muslim tradition sougnt it in various tribes)? while later 
scholars identified it with tne dialect of Quravsh. 
view was accepted by Grimme (1904:23) and Tana Husayn 
(1927:16-25). Most Western scholars agree in seeking its 


home among the »edouins of Najd, as did in practice tne 
P 
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Muslim philologists of the 2nd-4th Islamic centuries who 
would only accept Najdi bedouins as authoritative 


7 Some believe it to have been originally the 


informants. 
language of one definite tribe, others a compromise 
between various dialects, others again think it acquired 


8 However, I think 


some purely artificial characteristics. 
that if we mean by CA (1) the pre-Islamic and early 
Islamic poetry; (2) the Qur?an; (3) the official 
correspondence of prophet Muhammad (peace be upon him) and 
the first four caliphs; (4) the Hadith 'the sayings of the 
prophet'; and (5) the prose portions of the Ayyam al-^Arab 
'the Arabian days,' CA or fusha in this sense was not the 
language of Quraysh only but the language of various 
tribes because of the following: 

A. The glottal stop /?/ is pronounced in some 
traditional dialects, but it is changed into the feature 
vowel length in other dialects. For instance, Tamim and 
Qays have it while Hijaz and Quraysh change it into vowel 


length in the following: 


Tamim & Qays Hijaz & Quraysh Meaning 
mu?min mümin 'peliever' 
ra?s ras 'head' 
bi?r bir 'well' 
ka?s kás 'cup' 


This situation is reflected in the recitation of the 


Qur?àn alsc up to present time, as we hear the reciters 
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from Egypt, Syria, and Iraq pronounce the glottal stop 
according to Hafst? recitation. On the other hand, 
reciters from Libya, Algeria and Northwest Africa change 
it into vowel length according to Warshll recitaticn. 

B. In fushal? Arabic (FA) ‘Grammatical Arabic' the 
agreement between the subject and the ver in terms of 
number and gender is determined by the position of the 
verb in relation to the subject. Thus, if the verb 
precedes the subject, it must be in the singular form and 


only agrees with the subject in gender. Examples: 


3.m.s wagala l-muCallimu 'che teacher arrived 
3.m.d wasala l-muSallimani ‘the two teachers arrived' 
3.m.pl wasala l-muCallimüna 'the teachers arrived' 


3.f.s wasalat-i-l-muCallimatu 'the teacher arrived' 


3.f.d wasalat-i~l-muSallimatani 
'the two teachers arrived' 


3.f.pl waşalat-i-l-muđallimātu 'the teachers arrived' 
However, if the verb follows the subject, it must 
agree with the subject in both number and gender. 


Examples: 


3.m.s al-muSallimu wasala 'the teacher arrived' 
3.m.d al-muSallimani wasala 'the two teachers arrived' 
3.m.pl al-muSallimuna wasalü 'the teachers arrived' 


3.f.s al-muSallimatu wasalat ‘the teacher arrived’ 


3.f.d al-muSallimatani wasalata 
‘the two teachers arrived' 


3.£.pl al-muSallimatu wasalna ‘the teachers arrived’ 
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On the other hand, we find texts in CA, in addition 
to the above cases, where the verb and the subject agree 
with each other in both cases of the position of the vers. 
Examples: 


1l. From the Qur?an 


- . - ^ - -3 
(1) wa ?asarrü al-najwa al-ladnina zalamü?? 


V 
and conceal counsels those who did wrong 


'the wrong-doers conceal their private counsels 


(2) thumma Camu wa  sammü kathirun minhum 
S 
and became blind and became deaf many of them 


'Yet again many of them became blind and deaf. 


2. From the Hadith 


(3) yataSaqabina fikum mala?ikatun bi l-layli 
V S 
they follow you angels in the night 


wa mala?ikatun bi al-nanar?> 


and angels in the day 


‘there are angels who follow you and take turns 
nightly and daily' 


3. From Poetry 


(4) tawallà qitala l-márigcina bi-nafsini 
he took fighting tne rebels by himself 
wa gad aslamahu mubCadun wa  namimul? 
V 5 


and already abandoned-him non-relative and relative 


'He took responsibility in fighting the rebels by 
himself, while the relatives and the non-relatives 
did not support nim. ' 


(5) yalūmūnani fi shtira?i al-nakhili 
l V 
they blame me for my buying tne date palm 
anli fa kulluhum ya^ dniidli' 


S 
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my family thus all of them blame 


'My family blame me for buying date palm, thus all 
of them do so.' 


(6) ra?ayna l-ghawáni al-shayba aha bi-Càridi 
V S 
they saw the singers gray hair appeared in my head 


fa  aCradna Canni bi - l-khudüdi al-nawádiril? 


so they avoided me in cheeks brightening 


'The singers saw my gray hair, therefore, they who 
have brightening cheeks avoided me and went away.' 


In the above examples we see that the verb agrees 
with the subject even if the verb occurs before it, e.g., 
in (1) the verb ?asarru agrees with the subject al- 
ladhina; in (2) the verbs Camü and sammü agree with the 
subject kathirun; in (3) yatacagabuna agrees with 
mala?ikatun; in (4) aslamahu agrees with mubCadun and 
hamimü; in (5) yalümünaní agrees with ahli and in (6) 
ra?ayna agrees with al-ghawani. 

All of the above examples and many others show that 
in CA there are some texts which differ from fusha Arabic, 
which is considered grammatically correct by the 
grammarians. The agreement between the verb and the 
subject, regardless of the position of the verb which 
contradicts fusha grammatical rules was known in the 
dialects of Azd, Tay? and Balharth b. Ka*b. 

[e There are many words in CA which can be 


considered as both masculine and femininel?, e.g., sabil 


'way, hal ‘situation, sug 'market and dhirá^ ‘arm.’ In 


addition to that, there are some texts in which the broken 
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unhuman plural is treated as broken human plural. 
Examples from the Qur?ān: 


(7) wa Callama Adama al-?asma?a kullaha thumma 
and he taught Adam the names all then 


Caradahum Cala al-mal&?ikan?? 
he placed them before the angels 


'He taught Adam the names of all things, then he 
placed them before the angels.' 


(8) ya  ayyuha al-namlu dkhulG masakinakum 
oh ye ants enter your habitations 
21 


la yahtimannakum sulaymanu wa  junuduhu 
no may he crush Solomon and his soldiers 


'O ye ants, get into your habitations, lest Solomon 
and his hosts crush you.' 


According to fusha Arabic, i 


aradahum in (7) should be 
Caradaha in order to agree with al-?asma?a which is non- 
human plural. Also in (8) masakinakum should be 
masákinaka to agree with al-namlu which is collective 
noun. However, this is not the case, which leads us to 
suppose that there were some tribes who spoke this way. 

D. If CA was the language of a particular tribe or 
group of people, modern Arabic dialects should have the 
major features of that language. However, there are many 
features in modern Arabic dialects which do not relate to 
CA; on the contrary, they can be related to ancient Arabic 
dialects. Examples: 


1. In many modern Arab dialects (MAD) the vowel /i/ 


is inserted instead of /a/ in the imperfect forms: 
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FA MAD meaning 
2.m.s tal°ab tilCab ‘you play' 
3.m.s yalab .  yilCab 'he plays' 
3. £85 talab tilab 'she plays' 
l.pl nalSab nilfab 'we play' 


This feature was noticed by the ancient grammarians 
and was called "taltalah" Ferguson (1959:619) suggests 
that this change from /a/ to /i/ is either a general 
phonetic change or a morphologically conditioned change of 
some kind affecting all affixes. However, I think that 
this feature relates to ancient Arab dialects, as it is 
reported that the tribes of Qays, Tamim, Asad and RabiCah 
changed /a/ to /i/. Moreover, the Quda°ah tribe was well 
known for changing /a/ to /i/, which the Arabs called 
"taltalat QudaCah." (Abdo al-Rajihi, 1968:114-115) 

2. There is only one classical pattern of the 
primary doubled (geminate) in the perfect, e.g., CaCCa, 


for which the imperfect may have any of three patterns: 


yaCucc /yamudd/ ‘he extends’ 
yaCacc /yamall/ 'he gets bored' 
yaCicCc /yafirr/ 'he flees' 


However, in MAD we find the following patterns: 
yiCiCC; yuCuCC and yiCuCC. In addition to that, the 
perfect form of the geminate verb is CaCCe- instead of 


CaCaC- in FA. Examples: 
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FA MAD meaning 
l.s marartu marrét 'I passed by' 
l.pl mararna marréna 'we passed by' 
2.m.s mararta marrét 'you passed by' 
2.f.s mararti marréti 'you passed by' 
2.m.pl  marartum marretu 'you passed by' 


It has been narrated by Arabs that the tribe of Bakr 
treated the geminate verb the way MAD do.  (Salih al- 
Toma, 1969:60) 

3. In MAD we find one form for each of the dual, the 
sound masculine plural, and al-asma? al-khamsa ‘the five 
nouns.' On the other hand, there is more than one form 
for each in FA. Examples using the dual noun kitabani 
'two books': 

FA MAD meaning 
dà^a l-kitabáni ^ dàC^ü liktaben ‘the two books are lost’ 
qara?tu l-kitabayni qarét likt&abén 'I read the two books' 
kitabayyi l-waladi ktábén l-walad 'the boy's two books' 
Thus, there is only one form for the dual in all MAD.?? 
The same thing can be claimed about the sound masculine 
Plural and al-asma? al-khamsa 'the five nouns.' This 
feature is related to ancient dialects as some of them had 
one form for each cf the above subjects .?? 

Because of all above reasons, I strongly oppose the 
Claim that CA was a language of a certain tribe. On the 
contrary; I propose that it was the language of many 


tribes. What happened, in my view, was that Arab 
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grammarians took their data from some of the tribes and 
considered it as fughà 'grammatical,' but they refused to 


take from others, claiming that they were irregular, as 


will be discussed later in this chapter. 


II. The Foundation of Arabic Grammar 
St Cneation or Arabic Grammar 


In the following paragraphs I will first investigate 
the ancient grammarians' and historians' views of the 
founder of Arabic grammar; then I will examine the modern 
grammarians' opinions and finally I will present my own 
opinion regarding both arguments. 

A. The Ancient Views 

1. Ibn Sallám (died 232 A.H./846 A.D.) said, "The 
first one who founded grammar and established the 
categories of subject, object, genitive, prepositions, 
nominative, accusative and jussive was Abu al-Aswad al- 
Du?ali" (1974, 1:12). 

2. Ibn Qutayba (died 276 A.H./890 A.D.) said, "The 
first one who had written a book on grammar was Abu al- 
Aswad al-Du?ali" (1966, 2:729). 

3. Al-Mubarrid (died 328 A.H./942 A.D.) said, "The 
first one who founded grammar and 'Pointed' the Qur?an was 
Abu al-Aswad. And when he was asked about who guided Abu 
al-Aswad, he replied: ‘Ali b. Abi Talib’ (al-Zubayai, 


1954:13). 
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4. Ibn al-Anbari (died 328 A.H./942 A.D.) related 
several accounts that Abü al-Aswad al-Du?ali had founded 
Arabic grammar. He also reported that three people guided 
him: CUmar b. al-Khattáb, Ziy&d b. Abih and Ali b. Abi 
Tálib  (1971:39-44). 

5. Abu al-Tayyib al-Lughawi (died 351 A.H./965 A.D.) 
mentioned several stories which indicated that Abü al- 
Aswad al-Du?ali was the founder of Arabic grammar, the one 
who devised the Qur?anic points and was guided by Ali b. 
Abi Talib (Abu al-Tayyib al-lughawi, 1955:6-10). He also 
mentioned other narrations which indicated that Abdu al- 
Rahman b. Hurmuz, Maymün al-Aqran, Canbasa al-Fil and 
Abdul 14h al-Hadrami were the founders of Arabic grammar. 

6. Al-Zubaydi (died 379 A.H./933 A.D.) copied Ibn 
Sallám's statement that Abü al-Aswad al-Du?ali was the 
first to found Arabic grammar. He added that al-Du?ali 
was guided by Ali b. Abi Talib (1954:21). 

7. Abū Hayyan al-Tawhidi (died 380 A.H./994 A.D.) 
mentioned that Ali b. Abi Talib had heard someone reciting 
the Qur?an incorrectly, so he asked al-Du?alí to lay down 
the rules of Arabic (1954, 1:83). 

8. Ibn al-Nadim (died 380 A.H./994 A.D.) reported 
the same story in addition to other accounts which claimed 
that either Abdul-Rahmán b. Hurmuz or Nasr b. CAsim was 


the first to establish grammar (1971:45). 


9. Abū SaCid al-sirdfi (died 381 A.H./995 A.D.) 
reported Ibn al-Nadim's Stories and did not add anything 
new (1939:13-14). 

From the above statements I can state the following: 

a. Up to the third Islamic century, historians and 
grammarians did not mention anyone other than al-Du?ali as 
a founder of Arabic grammar. 

b. There seems to be agreement among narrators that 
al-Du?ali was the one who established Arabic grammar. 
However, there was not agreement among them on anyone 
else, despite the fact that other names were mentioned 
after that. 

C. The other names which are mentioned after al- 
Du?ali happened to be his students and his followers. 
This leads us to say that some historians thought that Ibn 
Hurmu2 and Ibn CAsim were the founders of grammar. 

d. The ones who agreed upon al-Du?ali as the founder 
of Arabic grammar form two groups: one related this 
establishment to him without the guidance of anyone; and 
the second related the foundation to the guidance of Ali 
b. Abi Talib. 

e. The ancients who discussed the main reasons why 
al-Du?ali founded Arabic grammar gave partial reasons for 
this: 

(1) Al-Mubarrid (died 286 A.H./888 A.D.) reported 


that al-Du?ali heard his daughter saying: 
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ma ?ahsanu al-sama?i ? 

what beautiful the sky 

'what is the most beautiful thing in the sky?' 
al-Du?ali replied: nujümuha ‘its stars.' His daughter 
said: I am surprised. He said to her then: Say 
ahsana, not ahsanu, meaning that she has to change the 
final vowel /u/ to /a in the exclamation form, giving the 
meaning, "How beautiful the sky is!" This stimulated him 
to establish Arabic grammar (1956:95). 

(2) Ibn al-Anbári (died 328 A.H./876 A.D.) stated 
that the caliph Umar b. al-Khattáb ordered al-Du?ali to 
put down the rules of grammar after he heard people making 
errors in reciting the Qur?àn (1971:39). 

(3) Abū Hayyan al-Tawhidi (died 380 A.H./933 A.D.) 
reported that the caliph Ali b. Abi Talib ordered al- 
Du?ali to found grammar because he heard people making 
grammatical errors in reciting the Qur?an (1953, 1:83). 

(4) Al-Sirafi (died 381 A.H./934 A.D.) mentioned two 
stories regarding the main reason which encouraged al- 
Du?alí to found grammar. The first was that al-Du?ali 
heard a reciter reading the following Qur?anic verse: 


= T ; vum 
anna alláha bari?un min l-mushrikina wa rasüluhu 
verily God dissolve from pagans and his messenger 


(Sura 9:3) 


'Verily, God and his Apostle dissolve (treaty) obligations 
with the pagans' (Yüsuf Ali, 1982:438). 


He read rasüluhu as rasülihi, thus the whole meaning is 


changed. So he provided the vowel points to the Qur?àn. 
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The second story is that a group of people came to 


Abdullah b. Ziyad and one of them said, 


aslahaka allahu mata abana wa taraka banun 
guide you God died our father and left sons 
(1939:18) 


'God may guide you, our father has died and has left 
sons.' 


Thus, the man said abana* instead of abuna and banün* 
instead of banin. Therefore, Abáulláh b. Ziyad ordered 
al-Du?ali to put down the rules of Arabic. 

B. The Modern Views 

1. Ahmad Amin (1956, 2:285) tried to prove his 
rejection of what is narrated about al-Du?ali by saying, 

a. The first book about Arabic grammar which we have 
received is al-kitab ‘the book' by Sibawayhi. 

b. It might be possible that the accounts which 
relate the foundation of Arabic grammar to al-Du?ali were 
invented by ShiCites who loved Ali b. Abi Talib. 

es The riwayat 'accounts' which we received 
contradict each other. 

d. What al-Du?ali did was lay down the Qur?anic 
vowel points and nothing more. 

e. The first real grammarian before Sibawayhi was 
al-Hadrami who died 117 A.H./734 A.D. 

2. Brockelman (1961, 2:123) believes that all of the 
stories which take the foundation of Arabic grammar back 
to al-Du?ali or any of his students are fables. He 


believes that the actual story is still a mystery. 
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Therefore, the real invention of Arabic grammar started 
with the generation of al-Khalíl and Sibawayhi. 

3. Michael Carter (1968:1) says that, "The various 
tales of the grammatical activities of Abū al-Aswad al- 
Du?alí are useless as evidence for the beginnings of 
grammar." He added that al-Du?ali is quoted several times 
by Sibawayhi as a poet but was never mentioned as a 
grammarian. This is perhaps all the confirmation we need 
to assert with Ahmad Amin that this whole matter is 
nothing but a fairy tale. 

4.  Shawqi Dayf (1968:16) believes that the 
historians were confused between the foundation of Arabic 
grammar and the laying down of the Cur?anic vowel points 
because of the term al-CArabiyya 'Arabic' which they used. 

5. Ibrahim Mustafa*4 follows a different methodolooy 
to reject the ancients' views. He examined the books of 
grammarians, not those of the historians. Then he wrote 
down the names of those who are mentioned in these books 
and organized them according to the times in which each 
one was mentioned. Below is ar example of what he found 
in Sibawayhi's book: 

a. Abdulláh b. Abi Ishág (died 117 A.H./734 A.D.) is 
mentioned six times. 

b. CIsà b. CUmar al-Thaqafi (died 150 A.H./767 A.D.) 


is mentioned 18 times. 
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C. Abū Amr b. al-CA18? (diea 154 A.H./771 A.D.) is 
menticned 59 times. 

After he finished his chart, he endea by claiming 
that neither al-Du?ali nor any of his generation was 
mentioned in any of the grammarians' books. Therefore, 
al-Du?ali's work was just that of composing the Quranic 
points. 

6. In contrast to these authors who rejected the 
ancients' views, there are some modern Arab scholars who 
agree with the ancients and Copy their statements. For 
instance, al-Tantawi (1373:17-32); al-Halawani (1979:39- 
49); and Al Yasin (1980:60-63). 

I can summarize my position on the above Views as 
follows: 

a.  Brockelman and Carter, who deny the narrations 
and label them fables, did not depend on any evidence to 
Prove their negation. They just did not believe the 
Stories which were stated by the ancients. This 
methodology of rejecting the ancierts' riwayat 
'harrations' cannot be justified, since most of the 
Islamic sciences such as figh 'jurisprudence,' hadith 
'Prophetic traditions,' Cilm al-kalam 'scholastic 
theology' and al-CArabiyya 'Arabic larguage' were reported 
by narrators first, and then they were written down. 
Therefore, if we ceny the stories because they were not 


originally written, we would deny all of what we have 
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inherited from the pre-Islamic and first Islamic 
centuries. 

b. The absence cf any books written by al-Du?ali or 
his students dces not necessarily mean that al-Du?ali was 
not a grammarian. Sibawayhi's teachers, for instance, 
like CIsa b. CUmar, Yünus b. Habib and others, do not have 
any existing books; however, researchers still consider 
them as scholars in grammar because their views are 
written down in other books. 

c. The claim that the accounts contradict each other 
is not true because this started only after the third 
century. However, there is almost unanimous agreement 
among most historians that al-Du?alí was the one who 
established this science and that it was then developed by 
al-Hadrami and others. 

d. DaYf's idea that the ancierts were confused 
between the two terms al-CArabiyya and tangit 'pointing' 
is not acceptable. If we go back to the ccntexts, we will 
find out that they mentioned both terms in the same story. 
Foi instance, al-Mubarrid, who was one cf Sibawayhi's 
students, said 


?awwalu man wada°a al-CArabiyya wa  naqqata 
the first who established grammar and pointed 


al-mushaf abu  al-Aswad  Z2&lim b. CAmr?? 
the Qur?an Abi al-Aswad  Zàálim b. SAmr 


'The first to establish Arabic (grammar) and to point the 
Qur?àn was Abū al-Aswad Zàlim b. CAmr.' 
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Thus, the grammarians were not Confused between the two 
terms; on the contrary, they meant that al-Du?ali did two 
things: one is the founding of Arabic and second the 
pointing of the Qur?an. 

e. The claim that ShiCites related this science to 
Ali b. Abí Tàlib is not accurate because none of the 
narrators which I investigated were shiSi. Moreover, Ali 
himself was not shiCi, as this term was used later. 

f. It is true that Sibawayhi's book is the oldest 
extant book on Arabic grammar. But if we notice how 
advanced Sibawayhi was in his methodology and in his 
analysis, we may hypothesize that al-kitab 'the book' was 
not without antecedents. There were the efforts of al- 
Du?ali and his students; then, the efforts of al-Hadrami 
and his followers and al-Khalíl and his generation, as 
noted earlier. 

g. I think that the works of al-Du?alí and his 
students were successful not only because of their 
individual efforts, but also because of three other major 
factors in the environment: religion, society, and the 


language itself. 


(1) The Religious Factor 

Islam chose to make its chailenge to the poetically- 
minded Arabs through a literary composition. The Qur?àn, 
by its excellence, was proof for the Arabs as miraculous 


as the turning of a stick into a snake. The whole 
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revolution in the life, belief and practical philosophy of 
the Arabs was embodied in the chapters of the Qur?àn. 
From the beginning of its revelation, it was learned by 
heart by the Muslims and recorded in writing by the 
special scribes employed by the prophet (al-Jehshayari, 
1938:28). 

The general practice was that a Muslim would learn a 
few verses (ten, for example) and would not go beyond tkem 
until he knew their meaning and followed their precepts in 
practical life. This is why a group of companions (e.g., 
Ibn CAbbás, Ibn Mas^üd and Ali) became specialists in the 
interpretation of the Qur?&nic text. Thus, a new branch 
of literary and linguistic learning started which became 
later an impcrtant factor in the standardization cf 
literary Arabic. 

There was another important aspect of Qur?anic 
reading which had some bearing on the establishment of 
Arabic grammar; namely, the variants which caused concern 
to many a faithful believer. The danger of this variation 
in the reading of the Qur?anic text was removed by first, 
the preparation of standard copies at the command of the 
third caliph, CUthmán , and second, by the establishment 
of Arabic grammar. 

Moreover, there were many Sayings by the prophet and 
the caliphs which encouraged Muslims to learn good Arabic 
and corsider this as a symbol of good belief (Ibn al- 


Anbari, 1971, 1:15). 
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(2) Social Factors 

After the rise of Islam, Arabs were no longer 
contained in their Peninsula, but had spread out with the 
rapidly sweeping conquests of Islàm. Wherever they went, 
they carried with them not only the new Arabic Holy Book, 
kut they also carried their tribal linguistic 
characteristics and their traditionally inherited 
literature (poetry, proverbs, narratives and oratorial 
speeches) which they stored in their memories (Ahmad Amin, 
1956:259). These conquests were en important factor in 
the process of Arab linguistic unification. Several of 
the big invading armies were composed of mixtures of 
tribes, many of whom were accompanied by their women and 
children. Thus, a good deal of intermixing and inter- 
marriage between the tribes took place in the conquered 
cities. Newly established settlements, such as al-Küfa 
and al-Basra, had in them elements from North, as well as 
from South Arabia and from Hijaz, as well as from Najd 
(Ahmad al-Sharif, 1965:309-316). 

The Arabs passed from the tribal stage to the stage 
of cities and countries. Their social units vere no 
longer tribal but urban, as in al-Basra, al-Küfa, and 
regional, as in Syria and Egypt. This new regrouping must 
have had effects on the language, resulting in the 
reduction of differences between the dialects and the 


reinforcement of the unifying processes through the 
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establishment of Arabic grammar and a standardized 
Arabic.?$ © 

Moreover, Arabic spread to new non-Arab territories. 
In some countries, like Syria and Egypt, it bechneceand 
still is at the present time--the national language of the 
country. In others, like Persia, it remained for a few 
centuries the language of culture. The spread end 
establishment of Arabic in some countries was aided by 
various factors. In Syria, Arab elements had already 
settled, Arabic poetry had been welcomed at the 
ghassanids' courts, and many of the inhabitarts spoke 
Aramaic. In Iraq, too, Arab tribes had already settled 
from pre-Islamic times and an Arab state had established 
itself in al-Hira (Ahmad Amin, 1956:260). 

These conquests, as Ahmad Amin States, acted as 
carriers of Arabic, both as a literary and as a colloquial 
language, in many different lands. As many Arabs migrated 
to these new territories, taking their language with them, 
SO did great numbers of non-Arabs migrate in the opposite 
direction, many as slaves and mawali 'clients,' settling 
in the big Arab centers of Mecca, Medina, al-Basra and al- 
Küfa. They naturally adopted Arabic as their medium of 
intercourse, and some of them mastered literary Arabic and 
became famous writers and poets. Thus, a movement of 
interaction between Arabs and non-Arabs was taking place 


all through the Islamic empire during the lst/7th century. 
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The contribution of the conquered races to this 
civilization consisted in culture, learning, and 
administration, while the purely Arabian contribution lay 
in the linguistic and the religious field. 

Arabic was thus invigorated by new elements of ideas 
and images and enriched with a new vocabulary, as al- 
Suyüti mentioned.27 Furthermore, life in cities brought 
men of different tribes into close contact. In addition 
to these dialects, some forms of interdialectal speech 
were in existence, notably the language of oratory used by 
the tribal spokesman (khatib) in his harangues, and the 
poetical language. Also, the mawali 'clients' spoke 
Arabic with many alterations. Their language was 
characterized by a simplified pronunciation; the glottal 
stop was dropped; /q/, voiced in bedouin speech, became 
voiceless; emphatic and non-emphatic sounds, as well as 
dad and za? were confused.?8 But the most t2liling 
feature of their Arabic in these two centuries, as 
Cantineau (1952:112) states, was the weakening and loss of 
the short final vowels and along with that, the 
abandonment of desinential inflection (icrab). 

All of these social factors prompted Arabs to start 
analyzing classical Arabic materials and establishing its 
rules. 

(3) The Linguistic Factor 
Brockelman (1961, 2:123) believes that the foundation 


of linguistics, in general, is a result of the appearance 
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of two opposing languages or levels of the same language. 
I think that this is true, also, with respect to the 
Situation of the Arabic language in the first and second 
Islamic centuries. 

Through literature, the Qur?án, the hadith and 
certain texts in colloquial Arabic, we can discern at 
least two leveis of Arabic in these centuries: 

(a) Classical Arabic, which can be characterized 
through the materials of pre-Islamic and early Islamic 
poetry; the Qur?an; the Hadith; the prose portions of the 
Ayyám al-CArab 'the Arabian days’ and the dialects of the 
trites.?? 

(b) The urban language, which appeared after the 
spread of Islam and the establishment of new cities like 
al-Tà?if, al-Küfa, al-Basra and Baghdad. Many of the 
inhabitants of these cities were affected by the new 
communities surrounding them, such as Ethiopians, Romans 
and Persians (al-Jahiz, 1947, 1:18-19). 

The establishment of new cities and the mixture 
between Arabs and non-Arabs brought about lahn 
'grammatical errors.' Ibn al-Anbàri (1960:224) narrates 
several stories attributed to the time of the second 
caliph, Omar b. al-Khattab, which contained grammatical 
errors. 

Making grammatical errors became more common when 


converts to Islam started learning Arabic in order to 
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recite the Qur?an (Ibn Jinni, 1952, 2:8). This does not 
mean that errors were committed only by non-Arabs, but 
also by members of the tribes, as well as by well-known 
speakers. For instance, Abu al-Tayyib al-Lughawi (1955:5) 
narrates a story about a speaker from a tribe who with his 
tribe converted to Islam; then, when he made an error in 
his speech, the prophet said, "Guide your brother, he has 
lost his way." Also, al-Hajjàj and some Ummaiad caliphs 
are believed to have made errors in their speeches (al- 
Zubaydi, 1954:28 and al-Jahiz, 1948, 2:205). 

To make a grammatical error in reciting the Qur?àn or 
in delivering a speech was a shameful thing. Therefore, 
to avoid situations like that in tbeir communications with 
each other, they started to pause at the end of each word. 
As a result of this phenomenon and because of the mixture 
between Arabs and non-Arabs, a colloguial language evolved 


and became the language of many people in informal 


situations. We can describe tbe characteristics of 


that language by the following: 


(a) Words were misvocalized and mispronounced (Ibn 
Qutayba, 1963, 2:160). 

(D) Pause had been generalized at fhe end of every 
word instead of at the end of utterances (al-Suyüti ,1905: 
294-295). 

(c) Foreign words entered Arabic in their original 


. forms. ?? 
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Therefore, all of the above factors should be 
considered in the foundation of Arabic grammar. This does 
not mean that we should ignore the efforts of al-Du?ali; 
on the contrary, I believe that al- Du?a1i?! (69 A.H./686 
A.D.) was the founder of Arabic grammar in terms of: (1) 
laying down the Qur?ànic points; and (2) recognizing some 
grammatical categories, e.g., subject, object, and 
genitive. We know his work through the following text 
from Ibn al-Anbari (1971:40): 


qala li-ziyad ibni Abih: qad ajabtuka ila ma 

sa?alta wa-ra?aytu an ?abda?a bi-i Crábi l1-Qur?àn. 
fabCath ilayya bi-thalathina rajulan. fa- 
ahdarahum ziyad fa-khtára minhum Abt al-Aswad 
ashra, thumma lam yazal yakhtaruhum hatta khtara 
minhum rajulan min CAbd al-Qays fa-qala:  khudh 
al-mushaf, wa-sabghan yukhálifu lawna l-mudad, 
fa-idha fatahtu shafatayya fa-nqut wahidatan 
fawqa l-harf wa~idha damamtuhuma fa-j^al al- 
nuqtata ila jánibi 1- -harf, wa-idha kasartuhuma 
fa-j°al al-nuqtata fi asfalihi, fa-in atbaCtu 
shay?an min hadhihi l-harakát ghunnatan fa-nqut 
nuqtatayn. 


(Aba al-Aswad al-Du?ali) said to ziyàd b. Abih, 
I will do what you ordered. I will start with 
the Qur?anic inflections. So, send to me thirty 
men. Then Ziyad did so and al- Du?ali chose ten 
of them and continued selecting among them until 
he chose one from the tribe of Abd al-Qays. Al- 
Du?ali said to him, Take the Qur?àn and a dye 
which has a different color from that of the 
Qur?anic inscriptions. When you see me open 
(fatah) my mouth in pronouncing a letter, place a 
point over it; when I close (damm) my mouth, 
place a point beside the letter, anc when I 
pucker up (kasar) my mouth, place a point under 
the letter; if I make a nasalize (ghunna) after 
ary of these vowels, then place two points. 


It is understood through the above text that the 
tangit 'vowelling marks' which al-Du?ali made was 


different from the diacritical marks??? (iCjām). The 


S1 


vowelling marks help to determine the correct 
pronunciation of the vowels in the word and to avoid 
grammatical mistakes because there were no signs or 
accents indicating the correct pronunciation. Unless 
someone had memorized the correct version he could, out of 


ignorance, easily commit a mistake. Example of vowelling 


marks: 

Before al-Du?ali al-Du?ali's work New Style 
fatha C2 "B co 
damma C2 Č L 
kasra C2 -— MN 

2 


The work of al-Du?ali leads us to say that he knew 
the differences between nominative, accusative and 
genitive in nouns; in addition to the differences between 
indicative, subjunctive and jussive in verbs. Otherwise, 
he would not have been able to determine the vowel of each 
letter. Moreover, he was aware of nunation which he 
called ghunna 'nasalization.' 

Besides the work of al-Du?ali in the foundation of 
Arabic grammar, there were also the efforts of his 
students, e.g., Nasr b. CAgim?) (90 A.H./707 A.D.), 
Abdulrahman b. Hurmuz?4 (117 A.H./734 A.D.), and Yahyé b. 
YaCmur?? (129 A.H./74€ A.D.). It is narrated in the 
biographies that al-Du?ali's students taught Arabic 
grammar in mosques and used to correct people when they 


made grammatical errors.’ 
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Moreover, there were the efforts of al-Hadrami?’ (117 
A.H./734 A.D.), CIsá b. CUmar?Ü (149 A.H./766 A.D.), and 
Abu CAmr b. al-CAla??? (154 A.H./771 A.D.). Some 
historians consider al-Hadrami to be the founder of Arabic 
grammar and not al-Du?ali. This is because al-Hadrami was 
the first grammarian who expressed his own ideas about the 
language. In addition to that, he was the first to use 
giyas ‘analogy,’ (Ibn Sallam, 1974, 1:14). Moreover, al- 
Hadrami called for a grammar which is distinguished from 
other sciences (Ibid., 1:15). But because he did not 
write books on Arabic grammar, his ideas are narrated in 
history and biographical works. Unlike al-Hadrami, C1sa 
b. CUmar and Abu CAmr b. al-CA1à8? are believed to have 
written books. CIsa Ibn CUmar (d. 150/767) wrote al-Jàmi^ 
'the comprehensive' and al-?ikmal 'the completion' (Abu 
al-Tayyib al-Lughawi, 1955:23); and Abu SAmr wrote ale 
amthal al-SArabiyya ‘Arabic proverbs' and gharib al-hadith 
'the strange words of tradition' (Ibn Khallikán, 1948, 
3:466). However, none of these books are available today, 
desoite the fact that they are mentioned in the 
biographical books and their ideas are mentioned many 
times in Sibawayhi's book, al-kitab ‘the book.'4° 

In general, the first phase of grammar was the phase 
of inventing and expressing ideas about Arabic. Most of 
them depended on narrations and not on writing books. 


This is why their views are in history and biography 
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books. Up to this phase, their major concern in founding 
grammar was to recite the Qur?àn without making errors. 
This is why al-Du?ali started laying down the vowelling 
marks as the science which deals with case markers and 
mood inflections. However, al-Hadrami after him started 
applying giyas 'analogy,' but it was not comprehensive. 
All of these steps were preliminaries to advanced studies 
which followed and were carried out by al-Khalil b. Ahmad 
and his student Sibawayhi, as we will discuss in the 


following paragraphs. 


MAF SHOWING BASRA AND KUFA 


(From: Rand McNally,"The Middle East") 
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The Arab Grammarians of the Foundation Phase 


Abü al-Aswad al-Du?ali 


(69 A.H./686 A.D.) 


Nasr b. SAsim  Abdulrahman b. Hurmuz Yahya b. YaCmur 
(90 A.H./ (117 A.H./734 A.D.) (129 A.H./746 A.D.) 
707 A.D.) 


Abdullah al-Hadrami ‘Isa b. SUmar Abu CAmr b. al-^A18? 


(117 A.H./734 A.D.) (150 A.H./ (154 A.H./771 A.D.) 
767 A.D.) 
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III. The Development of Arabic Grammar 


A. Introduction 

Arabic study circles as well as others continued in 
Basra, which was a camp city made up of people of 
different nationalities. The two most effective scholarly 
academies were al-masjid al-jàmi^ ‘the Jàmi^ Mosque' and 
al-Mirbad (al-Makhzümi, 1972:13). 

Al-Jami^ Mosque was in the middle of the city. 
Several subjects were taught in it by very great scholars, 
e.g., al-Hasan al-Basri taught jurisprudence and hadith; 
Wasil b. SAta? taught scholastic theology; and Hammad b. 
Salma was a scholar of Arabic and traditions. At the same 
time, there were scholars in the Arabic language dealing 
mainly with linguistics and grammar, such as al-Akhfash 
al-Akbar Tl (177 A.H./794 A.D.), al-Khalíl b. Ahmad4? (177 
A.H./794 A.D.), and Yünus b. Habib f? (182 A.H./799 A.D.). 

It is known that al-Khalil b. Ahmad was the scholar 
who developed studies in Arabic linguistics more than 
anyone before him. He was the first one to write an 
Arabic dictionary, kitáb al-Sayn, in which he tried to 
generate most of the Arabic words through a mathematical 
method of forming every possible form from their stems and 
roots. He did not build his dictionary on the 
alphabetical system. He built it and organized it 
according to the points of articulation of sounds from the 


extreme back of the organs of speech to the front lal- 
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Khalíl, 1967:52). Also he was the one who invented al- 
Carüd 'Prosody' by hypothesizing the sixteen meters of 
Arabic poetry (Ibn al-Nadim, 1971:65). Moreover, it can 
be claimed that the basic principles of Arabic grammar 
which the grammarians followed later were laid down by him 
(al-Makhzümi, 1972:75-78). His views on analyzing Arabic 
can be determined in al-kitab ‘the book' by Sibawayhi, who 
was his student and wrote down his teacher's opinions in 
his book. 

We cannot accept Ahmad Amin's opinion (1956:298) that 
al-Khalil was affected by Aristotle's thoughts through 
Hunayn b. Ishaq, who Amin claims was able to translate 
Aristotle's book into Arabic and give it to al-Khalil. 
That is because al-Khalíl died in 177 A.H./794 A.D., 
whereas Hunayn was born in 194 A.H./811 A.D.; that is, 
nineteen years after the death of al-Khalil. 

On the other hand, al-Mirbad was a market where 
people gathered and delivered speeches and poems and 
exchanged ideas regarding Arabic. Thus, it was a good 
place for grammarians to go and meet bedouins from 
different tribes; to listen to their way of speaking; to 
analyze Arabic and to lay down the grammatical rules 
accordingly (al-Jàhiz, 1947, 3:323). 

Thus, al-Masjid al-Jami^ and al-Mirbad were primary 
factors that helped grammarians to develop the study of 
Arabic in the city of Basra before it developed in the 


city of al-Küfa. In general terms, al-Khalil was the 
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first scholar to describe a method for the study of 
speech-sounds. He also studied the word on the 
morphological level, with all its prefixes and suffixes. 
Moreover, he studied words in sentences and what might 
affect their inflections and functions in relation to 
other words in the same sentence. 

While al-Khalil was teaching all of these subjects, 
Síbawayhi (188 A.H./805 A.D.), who became the teacher of 
the Basra school, and al-Kisá?i (189 A.H./806 A.D.), who 
became the teacher of the Küfa school both attended his 
sessions. Therefore, al-Khalíl can be considered as the 
inspiration for the two major schools of Arabic 
grammarians. But before discussing the methodology of 
both schools, I shall discuss the efforts of Sibawayhi in 
his book, al-kitab. 

B. Sibawayhi's al-kitáb 

It has been shown that a work of the size and scope 
of al-kitab was not without antecedents. There had 
previously been the efforts of al-Du?ali and his students, 
and then those of al-Hadrami and his followers, and 
finally the studies of al-Khali? and his group. 
Unfortunately, no work has survived from any grammarians 
before Sibawayhi. However, Sibawayhi stated the views of 
the grammarians under whom he studied, such as al-Khalil, 


Yünus b. Habib, CIs& b. CUmar, Abu CAmr b. al-CA18? and 
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others. Meanwhile, he would express his own ideas 
whenever he was not in agreement with the grammarians. 

Sibawayhi did not understand the word nahw ‘grammar’ 
as we use the term "grammar," nor did he use it in the way 
Arab grammarians did later on. Language for him was a way 
of doing things, and nahw meant simply "a way of 
speaking.” Because of this, the act of speaking is judged 
by the same standards as is non-linguistic behavior. He 
labeled the following features of Arabic (Sibawayhi, 1966, 
1:25): 

l. mustagim or hasan ‘good Arabic’ which is to be 
imitated, e.g., ra?aytuka amsi 'I saw you yesterday.' 

2. mustagim kadhib 'correct - false', e.g., hamaltu 
l-jabala 'I carried the mountain. ' 

3. qabih 'ugly,' just acceptable Arabic which could 
not be rejected, but which was unusable as a model because 
of its rarity or awkwardness, e.g., gad Zaydan ra?aytu 'I 
might saw Zayd.’ 

4.  muhal 'illicit,' it is to be avoided and 
condemned, e.g., sawfa ashrabu l-bahra amsi 'I will drink 
the sea yesterday.' 

The various processes of speech, e.g., describing, 
negating, attributing, excepting, calling, etc. are all 
recognized as acts by the speaker. Therefore, they are 
denoted by verbal nouns, e.g.; wasf, nafy, bina?, 
istithná? and nida?, respectively. Thus, if we want to 


understand Sibawayhi's theory of grammar, it is necessary 
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to keep in mind that he describes Arabic as a way of 
speaking, just as lawyers describe Islam as a way of 
behaving, and this is why he sometimes replaces the term 
nahw by synonyms such as wajh 'approach,' tarigah 
'method,' madhhab ‘ideology,’ sunnah 'usage,' sharíCah 
'law,' and sabil 'way' (Sibawayhi, 1966, 
1:116,153,198,334). 

He also based his analysis of Arabic upon general 
assumptions. One of them as Carter (1968:155) states is 
that the structure of Arabic can be expressed as a range 
of binary units. The unit of language in al-kitàb is not 
al-jumla 'the sentence' but your kalam 'what you say,' 
that is, usage. Carter adds that Sibawayhi would probably 
have agreed with Bloomfield's first definition, "An act of 
speech is an utterance."44 

Another assumption is that every function is seen to 


consist of two parts (Sibawayhi, 1966, 1:419-439). The 


following chart represents his assumption: (Carter, 1973: 


152-153) 
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mawsuf 
'antecedent' or 'qualified' 
wasf 
'qualification' 


sifa 
'qualificative or adjective' 
l sila 
'relative clause' 
wasl 
'relation' 


mawsul 


‘relative pronoun’ 


mubdal 
'permutative or substituted' 
badal 
'substitution' 


mubdal minhu 


'antecedent' 


mustathna 
'excepted' 
istithna? 
'exception' 


mustathna minhu 


'antecedent' 


Moreover, when Sibawayhi speaks about meaning he does 


not mean lexical meaning, as some Arab grammarians 
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thought; on the contrary, he means grammatical meaning 
such as manā al-taCajjub ‘the meaning of surprise’; maCrá 
al-nafy ‘the meaning of negation'; maCna al-istithna? 'the 
meaning of exception'; manā al-nidà? 'the meaning of 
vocative'; etc. (Carter, 1973:153); hence, the later term 
maCani al-nahw 'the grammatical meanings' which we find, 
for example, in the works of al-Jurjáni which merely 
formalized what Sibawayhi left informal (al-Jurjàní, 
1960:259). 

Sibawayhi's book consists of eight hundred and twenty 
topics. These topics are not well organized. Sibawayhi 
moves from one topic to another and then comes back to his 
original topic. For instance, when he discusses al-sifa 
al-mushabbaha ‘assimilated to the participle,' he moves on 
to the function of af°al al-tafdil 'Comparative verbs,' 
then he goes to numbers and then comes back to al-sifa 
(Sibawayhi, 1966, 1:194-211). In addition, he does not 
discuss all that need to be discussed about the topic 
under discussion, but under different titles or chapters. 
For instance, inna and its sisters are discussed three 
times in three chapters (Ibid., 1973, 3:134-151). 

Most of Sibawayhi's expressions are difficult to 
understand. Thus, the reader has to read the explanation 
several times to get the meaning of the terms that are 
used. We also see long titles instead of one or two terms 


to indicate the grammatical meaning of the chapter, ^? 
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because the grammatical terms were not agreed upon by all 
of the grammarians at that time. 

Sibawayhi justifies his ideas by examples from the 
Qur?àn and from prose and poetry but not from the hadith, 
since some of the prophet's sayings were narrated by their 
meanings and not necessarily in his origínal words. 

In general terms, Sibawayhi was the teacher of most 
grammarians who came after him in al-Basra, as they relied 
on his book in their studies. They were surprised by his 
book which made them think that no one can ever write 
anything better or similar to it. Al-Mázini, for example, 
who was astonished by Sibawayhi's book said, "Anyone who 
wants to make a book in grammar after Sibawayhi should be 
ashamed," (al-Suyüti, 1907:88). This is why many of the 
studies after Sibawayhi were just illustrations or 


46 Despite this fact, we can 


commentaries on his book. 
recognize two distinctive schools," in al-Basra and in 
al-Küfu, as this will be discussed in the following 
section. 
C. The Schools of Grammar 

Our interest in this section is to discuss the 
sources of study in the Basra and the Küfa schools and 
their methodologies. Despite the fact that there were 
other schools in Baghdad, Egypt, and Muslim Spain, we will 
not discuss the methodologies of all schools because they 


were affected by these two major schools on one hand and 


the point is to discuss the situation of grammar which 
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other hand. 
1. Sources of Study in the Basra and the Küfa 
Schools. 

It was shown above that the foundation phase and 
the beginning of the development phase of Arabic grammar 
were done by the grammarians of al-Basra, such as al- 
Du?ali, alHadrami, al-Khalíl and Sibawayhi. Then, some 
grammarians like al-Kisa?i 8 (189 A.H./806 A.D.) who had 
come to al-Basra from al-Küfa to study there, went back to 
al-Küfa and founded their own school. The famous scholars 
of al-Küfa school, in addition to al-Kisa?i, were al- 
Farra?1? (207 A.H./817 A.D.) and ThaSlab>® (291 a.H./901 
A.D.). 

The scholars of al-Basra and al-Küfa were responsible 
for standardizing the Arabic language. Its grammar, 
vocabulary and literary usages were clearly defined after 
Systematic and laborious research. In doing so, they 
followed certain exclusive criteria in order to eliminate 
deviant and allegedly substandard forms and to reinforce 
the usage of some prestigious dialectal areas of certain 
segments of the population and of a few rhetorical (oral 
or literary) models. The sources of data used by both 
schools were the following: 

a. The Holy Qur?an 
The grammarians believed that this is tne most 


correct source to depend upon in devising the rules of 
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grammar (al-Suyuti, 1973, 1:17). This belief was based on 
two facts: the first is that the Qur?àn was revealed to 
the Arabs in their own tongue, as was God's way with every. 
Divine mission: "We have never sent any messenger except 
in his people's tongue" (the Holy Qur?an, 14:4). The 
second is that the Qur?àn describes itself as a "clear 
Arabic book." Despite this unanimous agreement among the 
grammarians, the Basrans and the Küfans did not agree on 
counting on all recitations of the Qur?an, as it is 
narrated that the prophet (peace be upon him) said, "The 
Qur?an was revealed in seven ahruf 'tongues or 
languages'." According to Ibn SAbbas, those were the 
seven dialects of upper Hawazin and lower Tamim (al- 
Suyüti, 1935:47). Al-Tabari (1904, 1:15) raises the 
question as to whether the Qur?àn was revealed in all or 
only some cf the Arab dialects and uses the hadith 
referred to above to argue that the Qur?àn was revealed in 
only seven, as the Arab dialects were too numerous to 
count. This made the Basrans consider only some 
recitations of the Qur?àn, whereas the Küfans, however, 
considered mostof them.?! 
b. Pre-Islamic and Islamic Poetry 

The Basrans and the Küfans used poetry as references 
and textual examples of the literary language which should 
be imitated. But they eliminated the eras of the poets 


who could be considered (al-Baghdadi, 1881, 1:3): 
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(1) The jahiliyya 'pre-Islamic' poetry was 
considered the most eloquent body of texts of all. 

(2) The designation poets who lived in jahiliyya 
"before Islam' and at the time of prophet Muhammad (peace 
be upon him). 

(3) Muslim poets who lived up to the first half of 
the second Islamic century (150 A.H./777 A.D.). 

(4) Muslim poets of the second half of the second 
Islamic century were rejected by the Basrans; the Kufans, 
however, accepted examples of those whom they trusted, 
such as Ibrahim b. Harma (al-Suyüti, 1939:17). 

C. Arabian Dialects 

The grammarians believed that the languages of the 
tribes were not on the same level of fasaha ‘purity of 
language.' On the contrary, they were fascinated by the 
features of Bedouin Arabic which made it different from 
Urban and closer to the language of the Qur2an and poetry. 

They accepted proverbs, speeches and other texts from 
Hijáz, Kinána, Hudhayl, Ghatafan, Hawazin, Salim, Tayi?, 
Tamim, Asad, and Qays (al-Suyüti, 1939:19). Thus, they 
did not rely on Arabic from the tribes that mixed with 
civilized nations. It is reported by al-Farabi (Ibn 
Khaldün, 1930:489) that the tribes of RabiCa, Taghlib and 
Bakr in Iraq mixed with Persians; the tribes in Syria 
mixed with the Romans; the tribes in Yemen mixed with the 
Ethiopians and the tribes that lived on the east coast of 


the Gulf communicated with people who came from India and 
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China for trade reasons. This is why grammarians in 
general and Basrans in particular did not rely on some of 
the texts of these tribes. On the other hand, Küfans 
relied on some dialects which were neglected by Basrans. 
Therefore, we find many accusations against al-Kisa?i by 
Basra grammarians, as they said he brought corruption to 
grammar (Yaqut al-Hamawi, 1931, 13:182). 

In general terms, the Qur?an, the pre-Islamic and 
Islamic poetry and the texts of the Bedioun dialects were 
used as exemplifications of the grammatical rules which 
they invented and as proofs of linguistic and literary 
correctness. However, the grammarians did not cite from 
the prophet's sayings because they believed that the 
hadith was narrated in its meanings and not in the 
prophet's exact words. So, to avoid accepting even one 
speech which could be narrated in its meaning, they 
rejected all of them. They did this despite the fact that 
thousands of the prophet's traditions were narrated 
exactly the way the prophet had verbalized them. 

2. Basran and Küfan Methodologies 

In order to understand the methodology of both 
schools, I would like to point out the following main 
differences between them: 

a. The Basrans counted on giyas 'analogy' in the 
invention of Arabic rules. If they found a common 


expression, they would invent a rule for it, and then all 
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other texts which did not agree with this rule were either 
irregular for them or they would try to interpret them in 
a way which agreed with the rule they had invented. Below 
are three examples from the recitations of the Qur?an 
which were rejected by the Başrans: 

(1) Hamza b. Habib, who was one of the seven recitors 


of the Qur2an, recited the verse: 


wa-ttaqu 118ha al-ladhi 
and fear God who 
tasá?alüna bihi wa-l-arháma (al-nisa?, 4:1) 


you demand through him and the relatives 
'Revere God, through whom ye demand your mutual 
(rights) and (revere) the wombs (that bore you) 
(Yüsuf Ali, 1982:177). 
The word wa-l-arhama (accusative) is recited by him as wa- 
l-arh&mi (genitive). The Basrans rejected this recitation 
and considered it irregular (Sibawayhi, 1966, 1:397). 


(2) The people of Madina recited the verse: 


hà?ul&?i ^ banati hunna atharu lakum 
those my daughters they purer for you 


(Hüd, 11:78) 


'Here are my daughters: they are purer for you 
(if ye marry)' (Yüsuf Ali, 1982:535). 


They vocalized the end of the word atharu (nominative) 
with the vowel /a/ as athara (accusative) instead of /u/. 
However, Sibawayhi (1966, 1:397) said that Abu CAmr b. al- 
Cala? used to consider athara as an error. Therefore, 
the Basra school refused to accept the recitation of the 


people of Madina in this case. 
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(3 As another example, they said it is a weak 
recitation to recite shuraka?ihim instead of shuraka?uhum 


in the following verse: 


wa-kadhalika zuyyina li-kathirin mina 
and also made alluring to many among 
l-mushrikina qatla awladihim shuraka?uhum 


the disbelievers slaughter their children partners 
(al-AnCàm, 6:137) 
'Even so, in the eyes of most of the pagans, their 
partners made alluring the slaughter of their 
children' (Yüsuf Ali, 1982:330). 
This judgement of the weakness of this recitation was made 
by Basra despite the fact that it was recited by Ibn CAmir 
who was the recitor of the whole of Syria at that time.?? 
On the other hand, the Küfans respected most texts 
and would try to analyze whatever texts they heard 
regardless of its agreement with common expressions. They 
also relied on recitations of the Qur?àn to invent 
additional rules of Arabic. Below are some examples: 

(1) Küfa accepted the coordination between a pronoun 
and a noun as in Hamza's recitation of the expression, 
"bihi wa-al-arhámi" in example (l)above. Thus, 
wa-al-arhama ——>wa-al-arhami as another option. They 
also added that this was the recitation of Abdullah b. 
MasCüd, al-Hasan al-Basri, Qutáda and Mujahid. Therefore, 
it should be accepted (al-Zamakhshari, 1879, 3:78). 

(2) Küfa permitted separation of the elements of the 


idafa 'annexation' construction according to the 


recitation of Ibn SAmir of the verse (3) above as: 
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awládihim ——— > awladahum 
(genitive) (accusative) 


and shuraká?uhum —— >» shuraka?ihim 
(nominative) (genitive) 


(3) The Küfans accepted NafiCc's recitation of the 


verse: 
wa-laqad makkannákum fi al-ardi wa 
and have placed you on earth and 
jacalna lakum fiha maCayisha 


we provided for you on it source of life 

(al-ACAráf, 7:10) 

'It is we who have placed you with auchority on 

earth and provided you therein with means for 

the fulfillment of your life' (Yüsuf Ali, 1982:342) 
NifiC recited maCáyisna as maca?isha; thus, he changed /y/ 
to /?/ and because of this the Basrans rejected his 
recitation and accused him of not knowing grammar. The 
Küfans, however, accepted his recitation because he was 
one of the famous seven reciters of the Qur?àn. 

The above examples do not mean that the Küfans did 
not use giy&s 'analogy.'^? On the contrary, they used it 
in many cases, but they respected the recitations of the 
Qur?àn more than the Basrans. Three factors prompted this 
decision: 

(1) The city of Küfa was a place where many of the 
prophet's companions lived, such as Ali b. Abi Talib, 
Abdullah b. MasCüd, and their students who met them and 


studied under them. 
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(2) Many of the recitors of the Qur?àn were in al- 
Küfa, such as CAsim b. Abi al-Najüd, Hamza b. Habib, and 
al-Kisa?i. l 

(3) The founder of the Küfa school was al-Kisá?i, 
who himself was one of the recitors of the Qur?àn. 

Since the differences between recitations reflected 
differences between dialects, and since understanding the 
Qur?an was one of the main causes which made grammarians 
start this science, it appears reasonable to take them 
into consideration. 

b. Kufa accepted most texts which came from Arabian 
tribes. Even if they found a unique example, they would 
analyze it and consider it in devising grammatical rules. 
Basra, however, did not depend on single accounts or 
individual proverbs. On the contrary, they followed 
certain exclusive criteria before devising a rule from a 
text. For instance, a text should be among common 
expressions and agree with other rules which they had 
invented; otherwise, it would be rejected or considered 
irregular. Thus, it appears that the Basrans were more 
systematic than the Küfans as Abdulrahman al-Sayyid 
(1968:148) claims, but I think that this was at the 
expense of often equally legitimate forms. For instance, 
they mistrusted some verses of the poems of al-Nabigha,-4 
who was a pre-Islamic poet, while they trusted other 
55 


poets. As ancther example, they accused al-Farazdaq, 


who was an Islamic poet, of making grammatical errors 
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while they depended on some other Islamic poets. I can 
explain this by saying that Basra grammarians bound 
themselves with the rules they had invented and ignored 
the few texts which might go against their rules, 
regardless of the correctness of these exceptions. 


c. The Basrans' approach counted on logic, 


56 in order to explain the 


hypothesis and assumptions 
examples which violated their rules. They also used made- 
up examples to explain their rules if they did not find 
trustful texts. The Küfans, however, depended on 
narrations and texts more than any other thing. Thus, the 
Küfans accepted more texts than the Basrans. This is why 
the Basrans refused to take narrations from Küfa as 
Basrans did not trust the Kufan texts.)^ 

The above points do not lead us to claim that tne 
Küfans did not use assumptions, hypothesis and analogy at 
all.989 on the contrary, they did use them but less than 
the Basrans, as we mentioned. In addition to that, we do 
not claim that the Küfans' approach was better than the 
Basrans', but we do mean that the Basrans' approach was 
closer to that of the rule makers than was that of the 
Küfans. On the other hand, the Küfans' methodology was 
Closer to the nature of the study of language than the 
Basrans' because they needed at that time to know the 


rules of the language. The Basrans' ideas influenced 


others more than did the Kufans'. Thus, most grammarians 
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until recent times have depended on the Basrans' 
methodology when they analyze Arabic. 

Despite these differences in the Bagra and Kufa 
methodologies, both of them--at least later on--looked at 
grammar as the study of inflectional changes and of the 
reasons which cause these changes. In other words, it is 
the study of regents which affect word inflections and the 
use of analogy to invent rules. Most grammarians were 
affected by this view and applied it in one way or 
another. Even al-Jurj&ní, who invented the theory of 
nazm?? 'discourse,' was under that influence when he wrote 
his book, al-Cawámil al-mi?a 'the one hundred regents.' 
This direction of the study of grammar made Ibn Madà? 
criticize the grammarians through discussing the basic 
foundations of grammar, which will be analyzed in the 


following chapters. 
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Notes to Chapter Two 


For further study about Semitic languages, see the 
following: 

a. Brockelmann, 1977, fiqh al-lughát al-samiyya. 
'Philology of the Semitic languages' translated into 
Arabic by Ramadan “Abd al-Tawwáb, University of Riyad 


publication. 
b. Delacy, O'leary, 1969, Comparative Grammar of the 


Semitic Languages, Amsterdam. 

C. Diakonov: 1965, Semito-Hamitic Languages, Moscow. 
d. Gray, 'L.H., i97i, Introduction to Semitic 
Comparative Linguistics, New York. 

e. Joshua, Blau, 1965, The Emergence and Linguistic 
Background of Judaeo-Arabic, Oxford University Press. 


The South Semitic branch includes two sub-groups: 

a. South Arabian (comprising ancient Sabaean, 
Minaean, Qatabanian, Hadramitic, etc., in Yemen and 
Southern Hadramawt and modern Mehri in Northern 
Hadramawt and the language of the Island of Soqotra); 
contrary to a widespread assumption, ancient South- 
Arabian is a language-group quite different from 
Arabic. 

b. Ethiopian (comprising ancient Ethiopic or Gefez, 
modern Tigre, Tigrinya, Amharic, Harari, and Gurage): 


Encyclopedia of Islam, V.1, 1954, p. 562, under 
Arabiyva. 


Northwest Semitic languages are: Hebrew, Ugaritic 
and Aramaic. See Mary Bateson, 1967, Arabic Language 
Handbook: 50-52, Washington Center for Applied 


Linguistics. 


E. Ullendorff, 1955, Semitic Languages of Ethiopia. 
See also I. al-Yasin, 1952, Lexical Relation between 
Ugaritic and Arabic Pe gee See eee D meme ONUUUUM 


The Basra school, for instance, restricted the tribes 
whose speech they would accept. They accepted 
citation from Hijaz, Kinàna, Hudhayl, Ghatafan, 
Hawazin, Tayi?, Tamim, Asad and Qays. However, the 
Küfans included dialects which were neglected by the 
Basrans, such as some tribes of Baghdad and Asad. 
See al-Suyüti, 1939, al-igtirah fi usül al-nanw 
‘The suggestion of the origin of Grammar.' 


AbdulCà1 Salim (1965:96) thinks that CA was the 
language of Quraysh because it was the language of 
the Qur?àn. Also, Hasan CAwn (1951:42) claims that 
the language of Quraysh was the language of all the 
tribes after it dominated the others. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 
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For further study about the beginning of CA, see 
Corriente, 1976:62-98; Ferguson, 1978:616-630; and 
Rabin, 1978:19-37. 


A list of views in Rabin, 1951, Ancient West Arabian. 
An interesting new suggestion is that of W. Caskel 
that settled populations of N.W. Arabia and was 
transported into central Arabia as part of the 
process of Bedouinization in, "Studies in Islamic 
Cultural History," Amer. Anthrop. Assoc., No. 76, 
April 1954, p. 43. 


See about these dialects Ibn YaCish, sharh al- 
mufassal, V.9:107, and Ibrahim Anis, 1965, al-iaha3jat 


al-"Àrabiyya, p. 75-79. 


It is narrated that Abü Zayd heard Camr b. Ubayd 
reading words with pronouncing the glottal stop , so 
he thought that Camr was making errors. Then he 
heard the same thing from many other Arabs; 
therefore, he knew that it was allowed. See about 
this story and the recitations of Qur?an Abdo al- 
Rajihi, 1968, al-lahaját al-CArabiyya fi al-gira?at 


al-Qur?àniyya, 'The Arabic Dialects in the Qur?anic 


Recitations.' 


In this dissertation I make a distinction between 


fusha Arabic and classical Arabic. Classical Arabic 
materials are all of the texts of the Quran, the 
poetry, the hadith and the well-known speeches before 
Islam and in the first two centuries of Islam. 
However, fusha Arabic materials are the texts which 
are consiaered correct by the grammarians among the 
CA materials at the time of establishing the 


grammatical rules of Arabic. 


The verse is in the Qur?an, Süra 21:3. The 
translation into English is from Yasuf Ali, 1982, p. 
822. 


Süra 5:74, Yüsuf Ali, p. 266. 


This hadith is narrated by Malik in_al-muwatta?. 
Also, it is an example in sharh Ibn Cãail of the 
dialect which was called, "lughat yata-ágapüna," ‘the 
language of yata°cagabuna' or "lughat akaltni al- 
barüghith," which was the dialect of Azd, Tay? and 
Bilharth b. Kab. See sharh Ibn “Aqil, V.1:473. 


This is said by Abdullah b. Qays al-Rugeyyat when he 
bewailed MusCab b. al-Zubair. Ibid., p. 469. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 
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Ibn CAqil comments on this poem by saying that the 
poet is not known despite the fact that many 
grammarians mentioned the verse.  Ibid., p. 470. 


This is said by Abü Abdul Rahman Muhammad b. Abdul 14h 
al-CUtbí. Ibid., p. 471. 


See about gender in Arabic Sibawayhi, 1977, al-kitab 
‘the book,' V.2:179-211, V.3:147,216,325; and al- 
Suyügi, 1980, V.6:61-76. 


The verse from the Qur?àn, Süra 2:31. The 
translation is from Yüsuf Ali, p. 24. 


The Qur2?an, Sura 27:18. The translation is from 
Yusuf Ali, p. 977. 


This form is different from dialect to dialect. For 
instance, the dual ends in -ayn in most of the 
Lebanese dialects and in -én in many of the other 
Arab dialects. 


See Ibrahim Anis, 1965: 231 and Abdo al-Rajihi, 1968: 
184-186. 


I quoted Mustafa's ideas from Abdul Rahman al-Sayyid, 
1968 : 53. 


This quotation is from al-Zubaydi, 1973 : 21. 


The story of this spread in its early stages, and the 
emergence of the colloquial languages in the Arabic- 
speaking countries is a long and interesting one. 
See S. Faysal, 1952, al-mujtamacat al-islámiyya, ‘The 
Islamic Societies.' 


Examples of these changes are given by al-Suyüti, 
1939 ; 294-302. 


See about these characteristics J. Cantineau, 
Bulletin de la societe linguistique, 1952 : 112. 


See about the ancient dialects Ibrahim Anis, 1965, fi 
al-lahajat al-CArabiyya and Abdo al-Rájihi, 1968, alz 
Tahajat al- Arabiyya fi al-gira?at al-Qur?aniyya, 
"The Arabic dialects in the recitations of the 
Qur?an.' 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 
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Even in the Qur?an there are many words which are 
used in their original foreign forms. This made al- 
Suyüti write a book about foreign words in the 
Qur?àn. See al- -Suyüti, N.D., al-muhadhab fi ma 
waqa^a fi al-Qur?4n min l-muCarrab, 'Arabized words 
in the Qur?àn. 


For further details about al-Du?ali's life, see Ibn 
Khallikan, 1948, wafayat al-a Cyan, 'The death of 
well-known people,* 1:12; al-J -Jahiz, 1949, al-bayan 
wa-al-tabyin, 1:110; al- -Suyüti, 1964, bughyat al- 
wuva, 2:216; Ibn al-Nadim, 1971, al-fihrist, 1: 374; 
Ibn Sallam, 1974, tabagat fuhül al- shuCar&?, 'The 
Classes of the famous poets.' 


The Arabic letters as we know them today are made up 
of lines and points. The ancient Arabic script did 
not have points but consisted of strokes only. The 
addition of points to the plain writing of strokes 
helped to distinguish the various letters which could 
be easily mixed up. Example: sad it could be 
read as KBYR |. ..[ , KOYR aS , KNBR J^ 


etc., without iC^jàm 'points,' this word cannot be 
easily recognized. This kind of iC^j&ám was created 
after al-Du?ali by Nasr b. CÁsim who was one of al- 
Du?ali's students. 


nabwiyyin al- al-Basriyyin, 'The biographies of Basra 
grammarians, 20-21; Ibn al- -Anbári, 1967, nuzhat al- 
alibba?, p. 17; al-Zubaydi, 1971, tabagat al- 
nahwiyyin wa-al- -lughawiyyin, 'The classes of the 


linguists and grammarians,' p. 27. 


For his biography see al-Sir&fi, 1939, akhbar al- 


See for his biography al- -Sir&fi, 1939, akhbar al- 
nahwiyyin al-Basriyyin, p. 21-22; Ibn Sa^d, 1938, al- 
tabagat al-kubrd, ‘The big classes,' 5:283. 


See for his biography al-Sirafi, 1939 : 22; al-Suyüti, 
1964, 2:345; al-Zubaydi, 1971: 28; Ibn Sallàm, 1974, 
l:l3. 


There are several accounts which indicate that people 
used to ask those grammarians abcut specific 
grammatical problems. Even a governor like al-Hajjàj 
asked Yahya b. YaCmur a grammatical question 
regarding a verse of the Qur?an. See al-Zubaydi, 
1971 4.28. 


See for his biography al- -Sir&fi, 1939 : 20; Ibn Jinni, 
1952, 1:369; al-Suyüt£i, 1964, 2:282; Ibn Sallam, 
1974, 1:14. 


* 


38. 
39. 
40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 
44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 
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See Ibn Khallikan, 1948, 3:155; al-Zubaydi, 1971, 40; 
Ibn Sallam, 1974, 1:16. 


See Abu al-Tayyib al-Lughawi, 1955, marátib al- 
nahwiyyin, ‘The classes of grammarians,' p. 15. 


See for Ibn SUmar's ideas Sibawayhi, 1977, 2:212, 
3:143, and about Abü CAmr's ideas see al-Mubarrid, 
1968, 1:158,198,214,252,254. 


See for his biography Yáqut al-Hamawi, 1939, 122; Ibn 
al-Nadim, 1971, 64. 


See about him Yaqit al-Hamawi, 1931, 11:32; al- 
Suvüti, 1939, 245; Ibn Khallikan, 1948, 1:212; al- 
Zubaydi, 1971, 417. 


See Yaqut al-Hamawi, 1931, 2:64; al-Suyütí, 1939, 
426: al-Zubaydi, 1971, 48. 


See Bloomfield's definition in Language, (1926) p. 
153. 


As an example of a long topic, Sibawayhi (1966, 1:73) 
has the following title, "hadha babu al-faCilayn wa- 
l-maffülayn al-ladhayni kullu wáhidin minhumá yafC^alu 
bi-fáCilihi mithlu al-ladhi yafC^alu bihi," 'This is 
the chapter of the two agents and the two objects 
which each of them governs the same agent.' He means 
"the conflict of government." 


It is narrated that 23 books were written 
illustrating Sibawayhi's book; 10 books explaining 
some problems of it; 13 books illustrating its 
examples; 3 summarizing books; and 4 criticizing the 
book. This information is listed by Abdu al-Salam 
Hárün who edited the book (Sibawayhi, 1966, 1:41). 


There are also other schools such as Baghdad, Egvpt, 
Spanish; however, it is our interest to discuss the 
methodology of the two major schools in this chapter. 


See about his life Yáqüt al-Hamawi, 1931, 13:168; al- 
Suyüti, 1939, 346; Ibn al-Anbári, 1963, 39; Ibn al- 
Nadim, 1971, 71. 


See about his biography Yaqut al-Hamawi, 1931, 7:10; 
Ibn Khallikán, 1948, 1:487; Ibn al-Anbári, 1963, 59; 
Ibn al-Nadim, 1971, 96. 


See al-Qufti, 1955, InbÉh al-ruwá, 1:144; Ibn al- 
Anbari, 1963, 139; Ibn al-Nadim, 1971, 110. 


Sla 


52. 


53. 


54. 


55. 


56. 


57. 


58. 


59. 
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Ample examples redarding these differences will be 
given when we discuss the methodology of both schools 
in this section. 


This is problem number 60 in Ibn al- Anb&ri's .-ook, 
al-insaf fi masá?il al-khil&af bavna al-nahwiyyin al- al- 
— Á—M ¢ IL—————.—————Á——vD—— oo”: 
Basriyyin "wa-al- Kufiyyin, "Justice in the differences 
between Basrans and Küfans,' 2:431. 


There will be ample examples regarding this usage in 
Chapter Four. 


It is narrated that CIsa b. CUmar_ used to criticize 
al-Nabicha in his »oems. See al- -Sirafi, 1939 :25. 


There are some accounts tnat al-Hadrami criticized 
al-Farazdaq and pointed at the grammatical errors in 
his poems. See al-Zubaydi, 1954, 26. 


Ample examples will be given regarding this feature 
when we come to the problem of regent (al-Samil) in 
the following chapter. 


See Ibn al-Anbari, 1963, 157 and Ibn al-Nadim, 1971: 
81. 


For further information about the problems in which 
Kufa used analogy, see problems 9, 21, il, 69, 86 and 
89 in al- -insáf fi masá?il al- zkhilāf bayna al- 


Basriyyin "wa-al- l-küfiyyin by Ibn al-Anbari, N.D. 


The study of the secrets of the Qur?anic eloquence 
Gs jaz) caused al-Jurjani to write dala?il al-?i^ jaz, 
‘proofs of inimitability,' 1969 and ?asrár al- 
balagha, 'secrets of eloquency.' For further study 
about al-Jurjáni see al- Badrawi zahran, 1979, Salim 
al- -lugha Abd al- -Qahir al- -Jurjáni, 'The scholar in 
linguistics: al-Jurjani.' There are also two 
forthcoming Papers by Prof. Raji Rammuny entitled, 
(1) "The Role of al-Jurjani's concept of talig in 
the development of Arabic Grammatical Theory and 
linguistic analysis," and (2) "AleJurjani: A 
forgotten pioneer of Grammatical and linguistic 
studies." 


CHAPTER THREE 


THE ADOPTION OF THE THEORY OF 
THE -AMIL BY THE MAJOR SCHOOLS 


I. Introduction 
LL croauction 


Arabic is an inflected language which has markers for 
case and mood.l Nouns are inflected for Case, gender, and 
number.? There are three cases for nouns: nominative, 
genitive, and accusative. Their markers? are: /-/, /- 
i/, and /-a/, respectively. For the majority of 
indefinite singular nouns, these short vowels are followed 
by a final /-n/, called "nunation" and Signifying 


indefiniteness. Below are some examples: 


Case Definite Meaning Indefinite Meaning 
Nominative al-kitabu ‘the book’ kitabun ‘a bcok' 
Genitive al-kitabi ‘the book' kitabin ‘a book' 
Accusative al-kit@ba  'the book’ kitaban "a book' 


Dual forms are formed by suffixing /-ani/ to the stem 
for nominative case and /-ayni/ for both genitive and 
accusative. The masculine sound Plural is formed by 
suffixing /-üna/ to the stem in the nominative case and /- 


ina/? in both the genitive and accusative. Examples: 
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Case Dual Meaning Plural Meaning 


Nomina- muCallimáni 'two teachers' muCallimüna 'teachers' 
tive 


Genitive muCallimayni'two .eachers' muSallimina 'teachers' 


Accusa- muCallimayni'two teachers' muCallimina ‘teachers’ 
tive 


Imperfect verbs have three moods, which resemble the 
cases of the noun, insofar as endings are concerned. They 
are traditionally called the indicative, the subjunctive, 


and the jussive. They have the following endings: 


Mood Singular Dual Plural 
Indicative / 7-u/ / -ni/ / -na/ 
Subjunctive / -a/ 6 g 
Jussive 6 (-i) 5 g 


The feature of harakát al-i^Crab 'mood and case 


inflection' in Arabic received special attention from the 
grammarians, to the extent that some of them believed that 
grammar is the study of the changes in word-endings (Ibn 
al-Anbari, 1971:10). However, Al-khalil b. Ahmad, who was 
Sibawayhi's teacher, said that /a/, /i/, and /u/ as vowels 
at the end of words are extra sounds which link letters to 
connect up the utterance (Sibawayhi, 1968, 2:315). Qutrub 
(al-2ajj8ji, 1959:70-71) expressed the same idea when he 
said: 

wa-innama afrabat al-Carabu kaldmand, li-anna al- 

isma fi bali al-wagfi yalzamuhu al-sukünuli l- 

waqf, fa-law ja~alu waglahu bi-al- guktni aydan 


la-kana yalzamuhu al-iskanu fl al-waqfi wa-al- 
wasli fa-kanu yubfi?una Cinda al-idr&ji, fa-lamma 


waSalü wa-amkanahum al-tahriku muSaqibanli l- 
iskani li-yaCtadila al-kalam. 
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Arabs vocalized the end of words in their speech, because 
a noun needs sukün 'absence of vowel' in case of pause; 
for if the Arabs had also linked words by means of sukün, 
the sukün would have been used in both situations, pause 
and non-pause, and this would have made them speak slowly. 
But when they did not pause at the end of each word, they 
vocalized and their speech became easier.' 

In modern times, Ibrahim Anis adopted Qutrub's idea 
and expanded it in detail in his book, min asràr al-lugha 
‘secrets of language.' Anis claims that case and mood 
inflections do not have any function except to connect 
words (Anis, 1966: 204). He refers to two unconvincing 
arguments: 

a. He questions » without checking Akkadian and 
Ugaritic » why all other Semitic languages like Syriac, 
Aramaic, and Hebrew do not have case and mood inflections, 
while Arabic does ( Anis: 199). 

b. He questions how we can imagine that in all of 
our daily speech and in all Arab countries we do not 
vocalize when we pause at the end of words. Anis adds 
that this would not have happened if Arabs had pronounced 
word-final short vowels in all situations in the knowledge 
that case endings had meaning. Thus, Anis thinks that 
Arab grammarians created the phenomena of harakat al-icfrab 


and that they adopted their rules through what is called 
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qiyas 'analogy' (Anis: 200). I can refute Anis's ideas 
by pointing out the following: 

1. Arabic poetry depends on case endings and mood 
inflections. Without these we cannot call them poems. 

2. The Qur?an was revealed with complete 
vocalization. 

3. The absence of case and mood inflections in 
modern dialects does not necessarily mean that Arabic did 
not have them in the past; the loss of inflections in the 
dialects is a comparatively more recent phenomenon. 

4. There are some words in Arabic which do not have 
vowel endings and some others which do, even though they 
are followed by the same words. Below are some examples: 


(1) Sa-yadrusu akhüka 'your brother will study' 
wilt study your brother 


(2) dam yadrus akhüka 'your brother did not study' 
did not study your brother 


(3) akalta khubzan ‘you ate bread' 
ate you bread 

(4) akalat khubzan 'she ate bread' 
ate she bread 


If the vowel endings after /s/ in (1) and after /t/ in (3) 
are for the purpose of connecting words, then where is the 
connecting vowel in (2) and (4)? 

5. In some situations, inflections are markers for 
number and gender. For example, kataba 'he wrote,' the 


vowel ending /a/ indicates the third masculine singular. 
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6. There are examples which show that inflections 
have necessary roles in changing the syntactic function of 
the words. Below are some examples from the Qur?àn (Yusuf 


Ali's translation, 1982): 


(5) wa- idh i-btala ibr&hima rabbuhu 
and then tried Abraham his God 
(acc) (nom) 


(Süra 2:124) 


'And remember that Abraham was tried by his Lord' 


(6) inna -11àha bari?un min. 
indeed God dissolve from 
(acc) 
al-mushrikina wa — rasuluhu 
pagans and his messenger 
(nom) 


(Süra 9:3). 


'Indeed God and his messenger dissolve (treaty) 
obligations with the pagans' 


(7) innamá yakhsha -lláha min ibadihi al-Sulamáa?u 
indeed fear God among his servants the scholars 
(acc) (nom) 


(Süra 35:28). 


'These truly fear God, among his servants, who have 
knowledge' 


In verses (5) and (7), ibrahima and allána are 
objects since they end in the accusative /-a/. However, 
nominative /-u/. The vowel endings in the above examples 
denote syntactic function as opposed to word order, which 
in this case is reversed. Without the vowels one would 
understand (5) as "and then Abraham tried his Lord"; (6) 


as "Indeed Lord dissolves (treaty) obligations with the 
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pagans and his messenger."; and (7) as "Indeed, Lord fears 
the scholars among his servants." But this is not the 
meaning of these verses. 

This does not mean that only through inflections can 
we know the syntactic function of words in Arabic, but it 
does mean that inflections play such a role in some 
situations; this proves that case and mood inflections 
have more than a connective function in Arabic. This role 


7 


of inflection prompted most Arab grammarians to 


concentrate on the study of varieties of word endings and 


8 


relate the change to explicit or implicit regents. In 


this Chapter, I will discuss the adoption of the theory of 
Camil 'regent' by the Arab grammarians. Then, in the 
following chapter, I will present and analyze Ibn Mada?'s 


criticism of the theory. 


II. The Adoption Of The Theory Of The Cámil 
By The Major Schools 


The theory of Cámil 'regent' is the core of the 
systematic theory of explanation for the declension of the 
Case-ending of words. It explains declension or 
indeclension by the concept of Camal 'government' of the 
word. Whether this theory was from the Greek? influence 
on the Arabic Linguistic thinking, or itself was from the 
religious?® thinkers, we find that Sibawayhi /1966, 1:13), 


in the early parts of al-kitàb 'the book,' sets the tone 


for the rest of the book is so far as the concept of al- 
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Camil ‘the regent' is concerned. In the second section of 


the book we are told that majari 'manners' of the endings 


are eight:  nasb ‘accusative,’ jarr ‘genitive,’ raff 
'nominative,' jazm 'jussive,' fath '-a vowel,' kasr '-i 


vowel,' damm '-u vowel,' and wagf ‘pause.’ These are so 


because of what al-C&mil does to them.l! Both the Basrans 


12 


and the Küfans agree on the notion of the theory and on 


some of its general rules; they sometimes differ, however, 
in its application.i? 


Thus, in Arabic grammatical theory there is a Cãmil 
'regent' which is characterized by Samal 'governing' of a 
maCmül ‘governed word' in some case or mood. The effect 
of governance is manifested in the various inflectional 
endings (ae r35),* The inflectional forms of a word 
change according to the change of regent, and this co- 
variation of regents and inflectional form to a large 
degree constitutes the basis of Arabic grammatical 
study.i? These regents may be lafzi ‘expressible’ or 
maCnawi 'abstract.' Expressible regents are of two kinds: 
zahir 'explicit' and mustatir 'implicit' or mahdhüf 


‘deleted.’ Abstract regent, however, does not consist of 


words but of a syntactic construction. 


A.  Expressible Regents 


16 17 


Expressible regents may be verbs, nouns, or 


varticles.l? 
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l. Verbs 

The grammarians believed that verbs are the strongest 
regents of al1,l?because they govern words in nominative 
as well as in accusative cases; they govern when they are 
expressed or 'implicit,' and their governed words can be 
expressed or implicit too. Thus, the grammarians invented 
the following rules for verbal regents: 

a. Every verb must govern a f8Cil ‘agent or ‘subject 
of a verbal sentence' whether the verb is expressed or 
+ 20 


deleted and whether the subject is explicit or implici 


Examples: 


(8) Jara zaydun 'Zayd came' 
V non) 
came Zaya 

(9) Wa- la?in sa?altanum man kxnalaca 
and if you asked them who created 
al-samawati  wa-al-arda la - yaqilunna allahu 
the heavens and the earth they will say S (nom) 

God 


(the Qur?àn, Sura 31:25). 


'If thou ask them, who is it that created the heavens 
and the earth, they will certainly say "God" (yusuf 
Ali, 1982:1086). 


(10) ja?a ? 'he came' 


In (8) the verbal regent is ja?a and its governed 
subject Zaydun are both expressed. In (9), however, the 


governed subject allahu is expressed but its verbal regent 


(khalagahunna ‘he created them') is not. Thus, tne 
qrammarians assumed a deleted verb before the subject 


allánu. In (10) the verbal regent ja?a is expressed, but 
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its governed noun is not. For this the grammarians 
assumed a mustatir 'implicit'pronoun to be its governed 
noun, namely huwa 'he.' 

The verb governs its subject in the nominative case, 
as illustrated above. All other governed words, however, 
are in the accusative case. These may be objects, 
adverbial modifiers, predicates, etc., as detailed in what 
follows. 

b. A transitive verb governs an accusative object in 
all the latter's positions: (a) VSO, (b) VOS, and (c) 
OVS, as in (11), (12), and (13) respectively. 

(11) wa lene ees gas gawmahu sabina rajulan 
and chose Moses. his people seventy men 

(the Qur?àn, Sūra 7:155). 

'And Moses chose seventy of his people' 


(12) innamà yakhsh& allaha min “ibadihi al-Culamà?u 
V 7 OTacc) nom 


indeed fears God from his people the scholars 


(the Qur?an, Süra 35:28). 


'Those truly fear God among his servants who have 


knowledge' 

(13) iyyaka naSbudu wa-iyyàka nastaSinu 
penc E V V 
you worship and you seek need 


(the Qur?àn, Sūra 1:5). 


'Thee do we worship and Thine did we seek' 


The accusative object?! may be a pronoun as 


+ 


exemplified in (13) above, when /-ka/ 'you' (m.s.) is 
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suffixed to the objective particle iyya-. Normally, 
however, the object pronoun is suffixed to the verb as in 
darabtuka 'I hit you.' 
V SU 
c. A verb may govern various kinds of qualifiers, 


putting them in the accusative case. These include: zarf 


al-zamàn?? 'time adverbial' like in (14); zarf al-makan* 
'place adverbial’ like in (15); al-pài?? 'circumstantial 
modifier' as in (16); al-tamyiz? 'noun of specification' 
as in (17); and al-mustathna?? 'excepted noun' like in 


(18). 


(14) Sumtu awma amsi 'I fasted yesterday' 
fasted I "day(acc) yesterday 


(15) jalastu amama al-?amiri 
Sat I in Front of(acc) the prince 


'I sat in front of the prince' 


(16) jaa muhammadun rakiban ‘Muhammad came riding' 
came Muhammad riding (acc) 


(17) tasabbaba zaydun Caragan 
dripped Zay sweat (acc} 


'Zayd dripped with sweat. ' 


(18) ra?aytu al-tullaba i114 Caliyyan 
saw I the students except AIi(acc) 


'I saw (all) the students except ALi." 

d. Kana and its sisters? govern both a nominative 
subject and an accusative predicate. This governance 
obtains regardless of the word orders, i.e., VSP in (19), 


VPS in (20), PVS in (21), and even when the verb is 


deleted like in (22). 
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(19) kana allahu qhafüran rahiman 
was God(nom) forgiving(acc) merciful 


(20) 


(21) 


(22) 


'God is forgiving, Most merciful’ 


wa - kana haggan Calaynā  nasru al-mu?minina 
and was due(acc) from us aid(nom) the believers 
(the Qur?àn, Süra 30:47) 

"And it was due from us to aid those who believed' 
musáfiran asbaha muh 


traveler(acc) became a Muhammad (nom) 
'Muhammad became a traveler.' 


al-mar?u  majziyyun bi-Samalihi in khayran 
person requited by his deeds if" Jood (acc) 


fa-khayrun wa-in sharran fa-sharrun 
then good and if evil (acc) then evil 


'A person will be requited according to his actions. 
If (he does) good then (he will be rewarded with) 
good, if (he does) evil, then evil (will be his 
reward).' 


e. dāma 'to remain' and its sisters 2’ also govern a 


nominative subject and an accusative predicate; they 


typically occur in the perfect tense preceded by the 


Particle mà and mean "as long as". 


(23) 


lā aghabuka mà dàma ahmadu 

not I accompany you as long as Z@himad (nom) 
mutaraddidan ilayka 

frequenting (acc) you 


‘I shall not be your friend as long as Ahmad keeps on 
frequenting you.' 


f. zanna 'to think' and its sisters 28 govern a 


nominative subject and two accusative objects. 
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(24) zanan tu zaydan musafiran 


thought 1 (nom) Zayd (acc) travelled (acc) 

'I thought Zayd have traveled' 

These verbs, which are called af©alu al-qulüb 'verbs 
of the heart', govern two direct objects regardless of 
their order. But their governance of two objects will be 
cance] led,2? according to the grammarians, if they are 
followed by what can be a mubtada? 'subject of a nominal 
sentence' or by an interrogative. 


(25) li- naClama ayyu al-hizbayni 
in order that we know which (nom) the two pa-ties 


ahsá li-mà labithü amada 
best at calculating for what they tarried period 


(the Qur?àn, süra 18:12). 

'In order to test (know; which of the two parties was 

best at calculating the term of years they had 

tarried' 

Thus, in (25) above, the verb na&Clama governs not two 
accusatives but a proper nominal sentence, in this case 
the embedded question ayyu ..... amada 'which....tarried?' 
This implies that verbs of the heart govern a single 
structure in their deep structure but may manifest either 


of two structures on the surface: 


naClamu [zaydun mustiqimun]e— 
we know Zayd (nom) straight 


'We know (that) Zayd is straight.' 

(a) naflamu anna zaydan | mustaqimun 

(b) naClamu  zaydan  mustaqiman 

30 


g. There are regents which may govern three 


objects. For example: 
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(26) akhbar tu al-tullába -imtihána gariban 
to ldI (nom) the Students(acc) the test(acc) soon(acc) 


'I told the students that the test will be soon.' 

h. There are regents?! which govern a nominative 
subject and normally a verbal sentence which fills the 
predicate position. These verbs are of three kinds: 
af^al al-mugaraba 'verbs of approximation', e.g., kāda. 
'almost'as in (27); agal al-rajā? 'verbs of hope’, e.g.; 
Casa 'perhaps' like in (28); and afCal al-shurü* 'verbs of 
beginning', e.g., shara©a 'to begin' like in (29). 


(27) mà kid tu an aCüda 
not nearly I(nom) to return 


'I almost did not return.’ 


(28) Sasa zaydun an ya?tiya 
perhaps Zayd(nom) will come 


' Perhaps Zayd will come.' 


(29) sharaca = guhammadup i 
began Muhammad ( nom) blames him 


'Muhammed began to blame him." 

The adoption of the theory of regency of verbs 
created several differences between the Basrans and the 
Küfans. Below are some examples: 

(1) The Basrans considered it optional for laysa 
‘not to be' to precede its governed Bredicdte?" Thus, 
they said it is as powerful as any other verb which 
governs regardless of the position of the words it 
governed. According to them (30a) and (30b) below can 


also be (30c) without breaking the grammatical rules. 
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(30a) Laysa Sali u gadiman 
not Ally (nom) coming (acc) 
V S P 


(30b) Laysa gādinan “alivvun 
(30c) SaseDaa laysa Calivyun 

The Küfans, however, considered it obligatory for 
laysa to precede its governed predicate. They said it is 
true that laysa governs like other verbs, but it is less 
powerful than others because it is a jàmid ‘aplastic’ 
verb; therefore, weak verbs cannot be preceded by their 
governed predicates. Thus, (30c) is not grammatical. 

(2) The Basrans considered it ungrammatical to form 
a sentence with the predicate of mà zàla 'not to cease' 
Preceding its regent.33 They justified their view by 
Saying that ma is to negate something; at the same time 
negation particles must initiate sentences; therefore, the 
Preceding of ma zala to its governed predicate is 
obligatory. The Küfans, however, argued that it is 
optional for má zàla to precede its governed words. They 
justified their view by arguing that ma in this case 
negates zàla which implies negation by itself. They added 
that when one negates something already negated, it 
implies that opposite of negation, l.e., mà zàla has a 
martaba 'manner' of kana 'to be' in this Case; therefore, 


it is not obligatory for má zàla to preceed its governed 
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words just like kana and its sisters. Thus, (31) below is 
grammatically correct in the Küfans' argument, however, it 


is incorrect in the Basrans'. 


(31) qadiman má zāla Caliyyun 
coming(acc) not cease Aliy(nom) 
P V S 
(3) The Küfans said that the verbal regent's 


preceding the governed circumstantial is obligatory if the 
subject is not a pronoun, but it is optional when the 


34 


verbal subject is a pronoun. For example: 


(32a) ràkiban ja?a zaydun 
riding (acc) came Zay 


'Zayd came riding' 
(32b) rākiban li2t2 

'I came riding' 
Thus, the Küfans considered (32a) ungrammatical while 
(32b) grammatical, because the mustatir 'hidden' pronoun 
which is implied-after ràkiban must not occur before an 
explicit noun as this happens in (32a). In (32b), 
however, the hidden pronoun occurs before the explicit 
pronoun tu 'I' and this is permissable. 

On the other hand, the Basrans considered both 
structures in (32a) and (32b) grammatical as far as the 
regent is: (a) a verb; (b) a derivable one and not 
aplastic; regardless of the pronomalization of the 
Subject. 

(4) Most Bagrans?? believed that the verbal 


derivable regent's preceding its governed accusative 
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accusative specification is the actual f&Cil 'doer ' of 
the verb semantically. And since the fafil 'subject of 
the verbal sentence' cannot precede its governor verb; 
likewise, the accusative specification cannot do so. 
Thus, the specification governed word Caracan in (17) 
above is not permitted to precede the regent verb 


tasabbaba in the Basrans' opinion. 


The Küfans, however, rejected the Basrans' idea and 
stated the opposite. They argued by stating that if a 
regent verb is derivable, then its preceding of the 
governed word is optional. 

(4) The Basrans said that the regent of the 
accusative object in a verbal transitive sentence is the 
verb.?$ Their argument was based on their belief that the 
primary regent is cha verb.  Nouns, on the other nand, 
primarily áo not govern except when they resemble veros. 
The Küfans?/, however, said the regents of the object are 
both the verb and the £à3Cil ‘subject of the verbal 


sentence.' Their opinion was based on their stand that 
al-fi°lu wa-al-faCilu bi-manzilati al-shay?i al-wanidi 
'the verb and its subject are in the position of one 
single thing,' i.e., the verb and its subject function 
like one word. Thus, in a structure like (33) below, 
kataba is the regent according to tne Basrans; while 
kataba and al-taliby are the regents according to the 


Küfans. 
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(33) Kataba al-talibu al-darsa 
wrote the student(nom) the lesson(acc) 
‘The student wrote the lesson' 
(5) They differed also on the regent of the 
nominative noun which follows the conditional particle in 


'if.' The Basrans assumed a suppressed verb after in 


which governs the noun.?9 For example: 
(34) in ahadun istajaraka fa-ajirhu 
if someone ask your help then help him 


'If someone asks your help, then help him' 
The Basrans argued that the conditional particle in 
precedes a verbal sentence exclusively; therefore, there 


must be a suppressed verb after in and before ahadun in 


its underlying structure. That suppressed verb is 
identical to the explicit verb igtajaraka and it governs 
the nominative word ahadun. 

The Küfans, however, argued that the nominative word 
after in is governed by the explicit verb and there is no 
need to hypothesize a suppressed regent while the verb is 
expressed. Their argument was based on their belief that 
the conditional particle in is a strong particle and this 


allows the occurence of a nominative word directly after: 


Iti 
(6) One of the complicated problems is al-tanazu^ fi 
al-Camal 'conflict with respect to government.' That is, 


when two verbai regents precede a noun, which of them 
governs it? The Küfans argued that the first verb governs 


the noun because of its initial position in the sentence. 
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The Basrans, however, argued that the second verb is the 


regent because it is closer to the noun than the first 


verb is.3? 


Thus, the Küfans considered structures like (35a) and 
(35b) to be grammatically correct because the first verb 
governs the nominative word zaydun in (35a), and it also 
governs the accusative word zaydan in (35b). The Basrans, 
however, stated that structures like (35c) and (35d) are 
grammatical because the second verb governs the accusative 


word zaydan in (35c) and governs the nominative word 


zaydun in (35d). 


(35a) akramani wa-akramtu zaydun 
Bonored" me(acc) and honored I(nom) Zayd (nom) 
V o V S S 


'Zayd and I honored each other' 


wa-akramani zavdan 


(35b) akram tu 
honored Ttnom) and honored me(acc) Zayd (acc) 
V S V i9) O 
'I and Zayd honored each other' 
(35c) akramani wa-akram tu zaydan 
Tacc) Trom) macer 
V Oo V S (0 
(35d) akram tu wa-akramani zaydun 
(30m) (acc) (nom 
V S V o S 


(7) The regent of an accusative noun which begins a 
verbal sentence is the expressed verb according to the 
Küfans; while it is a suppressed verb according to the 


Basrans. For instance: 
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(36a) zaydan akramtuhu 
Zaya acc) honored Itom) him(acc) 


'I honored Zayd' 
The verb akram is the regent of the accusative Zaydan in 
the Küfans' view because the attached pronoun hu relates 
to zaydan. According to the Pasrans, this sentence is 
generated as follows: 


(36b) 
honored I(nom) Zayd(acc) honored I(nom) him(acc) 


'I honored Zayd, I honored him' 
Thus, the Basrans hypothesized a suppressed verb which 
governs the accusative noun in the initial position of the 
sentence. 
All of the above examples show how the grammarians 
differed in discussing tke regency of verbs, and how they 


were controlled by the rules which they invented. 
2. Nouns 


The grammarians stated that primitive and derivative 
nouns‘! can be regents too. But these are secondary 
regents and not primary ones like verbs. The following 
rules are invented by the grammarians regarding different 
forms and types of nouns which have influence in changing 
case inflections. 

a. Most grammarians agreed that the mubtada? 
‘subject. of a nominal sentence' governs the khabar 


'Predicate' and puts it in the nominative case.4% The 


Kufans, however, believed that both the subject and the 
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predicate govern each other.43 Thus, (37a) represents 
most traditional grammarians' views except the Küfans, 


and (37b) represents the Kufans' view. 


(37a) muhammadun nashitun 


Muhammed(nom) active(nom) 


‘Muhammad is active’ 


(37b) | muhammadun nashitun 


b. A possessed item governs its possessor and puts 


44 


it in the genitive case, as in: 


(38) kitibu al-waladi 


book (nom) the Boy (gen) 


‘the boy's book' 


c. al-magdar^? 'verbal noun' governs whatever its 
verb does. If its verb is intransitive, it governs a 
subject, and if its verb is transitive it governs an 
object as well. The grammarians‘4® add that a verbal noun 
governs an accusative object if it is (a) mudaf ‘annexed’ 
to a noun as in (39); (b) has nunation as in (40); or, (c) 


has the definite article al-, as in (41): 


(39) wa - lawlz dafu alláhi al-nàsa 
and were it not checking(nom) God(gen) che people(acc) 
baCdahum bi-ba^d (the Qur?àn, Sura 2:251) 
some of them by some 


'And did not God check cne set of people by means of 
another' 
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(40) aw itcamun fi yawmin dhi masghaba 
or feeding(nom) in a day of privation 
atiman dhà maqraba 
Orphan (acc) possessor of relationship 


(the Qur?àn, Sura 90:14). 


'Or the giving of food in a day of privation to the 
orphan with Claims of relationship' 


(41) Cajibtu min al-d&ribi zaydan*’ 
surprised TI from the hitting(gen)  Zayd(acc) 


'I am surprised of the hitting of Zayd.' 

d. ismu al-£8°i148 ‘the active participle’ governs a 
subject if it is from an intransitive verb and an object 
if it is from a transitive verb. The grammarians$? added 
that for an active participle to be a regent it should 
either have the meaning of an imperfect verb as in (42) 


below or the definite article al- 'the' as in (43): 


(42) marartu bi-rajulin qa?imin 
passed I by a man standingigen) his father(nom) 


‘I passed by a man standing his father’ 


(43) wa - al- hàafigina furüjahum ^ wa-al- hafizat 
and the guardians(m) chastity(acc) and the giare pn 


wa - al - dhàkirina allàha wa - al - dhákir&t 
and the praisers(m) Gedtacc) and the praisers(f) 


(the Qur?àn, Süra 33:35). 
'For men and women who guard their chastity, and for 
men and women who engage much to God's praise...' 
e. ismu al-maf°G1°° ‘the passive participle' acts 
like the passive verb, i.e., it governs the subject of a 
passive verb if it is intransitive as in (44) and the 


object if it is transitive as in (45): 
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(44) hàdh&à mabmüdun Camaluhu 
this qood (nom) his deeds(nom) 


'this one has a good deeds' 


(45) mukammadun mul ta kit&ban 
Muhammad (nom) given book (acc) 


'Munammad has been given a book' 
f.  al-sifa al-mushabbaha biis al-fiCi1?! 'the 
adjective which resembles the active participle' governs a 
subject as in (46) and an object as in (47): 


(46) Caliyyun hasanun wadhuhu 
Aliy good (nom) his face(nom) 


'Aliy is a good lcoking' 


(47) hal nunabbi?ukum bi-al-akhsarina Ons 13 
shall we tell you of lost deeds (acc) 


(the Qur?àn, Sūra 18:103) 


'Shall we tell you of those who lost most in respect 
of their deeds?' 


g. ismu al-tafdil ‘the noun of preeminence' or 'the 
elative' normally governs a mustatir 'implicit nominative 
pronoun as its agent like in (48) below. If it occurs 
after a negative particle, it geverns an explicit 
nominative noun, as in (49). The grammarians stated also 
that it normally dces not govern a direct accusative 
object, but its object should ke preceeded by a 
preposition particle,?? like in (50): 


(48) muhammadun ahsanu taCliman min X abihi 
Muhammed (ncm) better(rom) teaching from his father 


'Muhammed is better as a teacher than his father' 
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(49) ma min  ayyamin ababbu ilà allahi 
no of days preferrable to God 
fiha al-Camalu minha fi Cashri ahi 
in them the work(nom) during ten of 
al-hijjah 
month 


'There are no days preferrable to God to work during 
them more than the first ten days of al-hijjah 
'month.' 


(50) hàdhà al-ustadhu aClamu — bi-al-nahwi min 
this the teacher more knowledge in grammar(gen) than 


sabiqihi 
one before him 


'This teacher has more knowledge in grammar than the 
one before him.' 


Thus, the grammarians hypothesized an implicit 


Pronoun after ahsanu in (48), namely huwa 'he' which is 
governed by the elative ahsanu. In (49) the nominative 
subject word al-Samalu is governed by the elative agabbu. 
Also the prepositional phrase Di-al-nahwi in (50) is 


Cl amu. 


governed by 

h. ismu_al-£1°1°4 ‘the verbal noun,' which functions 
like a verb but it is not derived from it, governs a 
subject in the nominative case as in (51) and an object in 


the accusative case, as in (52): 


(51) halummi ilayna ‘come (you,plr.) to us.' 
come you(nom) to us 

(52) Unaka -kitā ‘take (you,m.s.) the book. -' 
take the book (acc) 


The grammarians added that these regents are less 


powerful than the verbs which they resemble, i.e., they do 
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not govern if their governed words precede them and they 
do not govern if they are deleted. 

There are some differences between the Basrans and 
the Küfans regarding the discussion of the governance of 
nouns. Below are some of them: 

(1) Regarding the regent of the subject in a nominal 
sentence, the Basrans argued that the subject is in the 
nominative case because it initiates the sentence. The 
Küfans argued that the subject and the predicate govern 
each other.?? 

(2) A nominative noun which occurs after an adverb 
of place or a prepositional phrase is said to be governed 
by the adverb or the prepositional phrase according to the 
Küfans; the Basrans, however, argued that it is in the 
nominative case because it is subject (al-insaf, 1:51). 
Thus, Muhammadun is governed by the adverb amamaka in (53) 
and by the prepositional phrase in (54) according to the 
Küfans. 


(53) amamaka  mQubamnadup “Muhammad is in front of you.' 
in front of you Muhammad (nom) 


(54) fi al-dari mubammadun 
in the house Muhammad (nom) 


‘Muhammad is in the house.' 
(3) The BaSrans believed that ismu al-fifl ‘the 
verbal noun' must precede its governed word, while the 


Küfans argued that this is optional (al-insaf, 1:228). 
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3. Particles 


Particle regents are of four types: 

a. hurüfu al-jarr ‘genitive particles;' 

b. hurüfy al-nagb ‘accusative particles;' 

c. hurfifu nasb al-mudári^ ‘subjunctive particles;' 


d. hurtifu_al-jazm  'jussive particles. ' 


a. Genitive Particles?, 


The Basrans and the Küfans said that when a noun or a 
pronoun is in the genitive case and preceded by a 
preposition particle, it is governed by that »article?/, 


i.e., the particle is its regent. 


(55) unzila al-Qur?anu Cala mupannadig 
was revealed the Qur?an on Muhammad (gen) 
bi - visitati jibrila 
by means (gen) Gabriel 


'The Qur?àn was revealed to Muhammad by the Angel 
Gabriel.' 


b. Accusative Particles?? 


There are several particles which precede a nominal 
sentence and govern an accusative subject. These are: 
' 


inna 'verily,' anna 'that,' lakinna ‘but,’ ka?2anna ‘as 


if,' layta ‘would that,' laCalla 'perhaps,' and la al- 
raya 2-213 +2 


nafiya i-ljins?? '"no" of categorical denial.’ The 
grammarians stated that these particles put their subject 


in the accusative and their predicate in the nominative. 


For example: 
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(56) inna al-muCallima jadidun 
verily the teacher (acc) new (nom) 


'Verily the teacher is new.' 


(57) dhalika al-kitàbu là  rayba fini 
that the book no oubt(acc) in it 


'This is the book; in it is guidance sure, without 
doubt.' (yusuf Ali, p. 17). 


C. Subjunctive Particles? 


The particles which precede imperfect verbs and put 
them in the subjunctive mood are: an 'that,' lan 'will 
not,' kay ‘in order that,' idban ‘in that case,’ Ji ‘in 
order that,’ hatta ‘until, in order that,’ aw ‘unless 
that,' and fà? al-sababiyya ‘the causative fa.' All of 
these are considered regents by the grammarians. Below 


are examples of their function: 


(58) lan pabraba Calayhi Cakifina 
will not abandon(sub) on it devoting 
hatta yarjica ilayna masa 
until he returns(sub) to us Moses (nom) 


(the Qur?àn, Sura 20:91) 
'"We will not abandon this cult, but we will devote 


ourselves to it until Moses returns to us.’ 
(ysuf Ali, p. 809). 


d. dJussive Particles?! 


The grammarians noted that there are particles which 
put following imperfect verbs in the jussive. Thus, they 
considered them regents. These are: li 'let,' la al- 


nahiya 'no of prohibition,' lam 'did not,' and adawat al- 


shart ‘conditional particles' such as: in ‘if,’ man 
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'whoever,' mata 'when,' haythumà 'whenever,' aynama 


'whithersover,' and kayfama 'however.' 


(59) fa - 1 -  yu?addi alladhi u?tumina 
then let he discharge(juss) that he was entrusted 
amanatah wa - 1 - yattagi allaha rabbah 
his trust and let he tear(juss) God his Lord 
wa  - lā . taktumü al-shahadata wa - 
and not conceal Guss) the evidence and 


man yaktumha fa - innahu athimun galbuh 
whoever conceal(juss) then indeed he sinning his 
heart 


(the Qur?an, Süra 2:283). 
'Let the trustee (faithfully) discharge his trust, 
and let him fear his Lord. Conceal not evidence; 
for whoever conceals it, his heart is tainted with 
sin.' (yüsuf Ali, p. 115). 
On the other hand, many different points of view are 
notable regarding the governance of particles. Below are 


some of them: 


(1) The grammarians did not agree upon the 
government of lawld 'were it not for.' The Bagrans stated 
that it may govern nouns and verbs, i.e., it is not 


specialized in governing one grammatical part of speech; 
therefore, the nominative noun which follows it in a 
sentence, like (60) below, is not governed by it, but it 
is in the nominative case because it is Mubtada? 
'subject.' The Küfans, however, believed that it governs 
the noun which follows it because the verb is deleted and 


lawlà governs in the verb's place (al-insaf, 1:70-76). 
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(60) lawla zaydun 1-?akramtuka 
were it not for Zayd(nom) then-honored-I-you 


'Were it not for Zayd, I would honor you.' 

(20 Regarding the governance of mao? ‘no one’ which 
resembles laysa ‘be not,’ the Basrans argued that it 
governs a nominative subject and an accusative predicate 
exactly like laysa. They justified their opinion by 
stating that m& and laysa are similar in three things: 
(a) they both occur at the initial position of the nominal 
sentence; (b) they both negate what is in the present 
condition; and (c) the preposition bi may precede their 
predicate. Unlike them, the Küfans did not consider it 
a regent of the accusative predicate because it occurs at 
' the initial position of the nominal sentences as well as 
of the verbal sentences. So, it is not a specialized 
particle. Thus, (63a) is grammatical according to the 


Basrans, while (63b) is grammatical according to the 


Küfans: 


(63a) mà ghadun a?iman 
no one(nom) stanaing (acc) 


'No one is standing’ 


(63b) ma abadun ga?imun 
(nom) (nom) 


(3) Kay ‘in order that' governs verbs and does not 
govern nouns according to the Küfans. They stated so, 
because they invented a rule which does not permit the 
regents of verbs to govern nouns too. However, it puts 


nouns in the genitive case in the Basrans' opinion.$* 
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They stated that it governs the interrogative noun 
(particle) ma and Arabs say kaymah 'in order that' the way 
they say limah 'why.' 

(4) The Bagrans assumed a deleted an 'that' after li 
'to' which precedes the imperfect verb. Thus, the Basrans 
stated that the regent of the subjunctive verb is not li 
but the assumed an. The Küfans contradicted this opinion 
and argued that lj is the regent because it stands in the 


place of kay? ‘in order that.' 


b. Abstract Regents 

The maCnawi 'abstract' regent, on the other hand, is 
not a verb, noun, or particle, but a concept which is 
invented by the grammarians to explain the ifrab whenever 
the explicit or the implicit regent is not believed by the 
grammarians to stand for that. Examples: 

l. ibtida? 'initiality' 

In nominal sentences where a subject is in the 
nominative case and no verbal regent precedes it, then 
only an abstract regent can account for the nominative 
case in the inchoate subject.96 Thus, it is initiality 
that governs the inchoate subject in sentences like (64) 
and (65): 


(64) mahmudun karimun 'Mahmud is generous' 
Mahmud (nom) generous (nom) 


(65) mahmudun ja?a 'as for Mahmud, he came' 


Tom) came 
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The distinction between nominal and verbal sentences 
in traditional Arabic grammatical theory is based solely 
on whether or not the sentence begins with a verb. If it 
does begin with a verb, then it is a verbal sentence; if 
it is not, then it is a nominal sentence. Thus, both (64) 
and (65) above are nominal sentences and mahmüdun in both 
is in the nominative case because of its initial position 


in the sentence. Moreover, in (65) mahmudün cannot be 


governed by the verb which follows it, i.e., it is not the 
subject of that verb because of the rule which states that 


the facil does not precede its governed verb. 


2. Absence of Regents 

The Arab grammarians stated that the imperfect verb 
is put in the subjunctive mood by the regency of 
subjunctive particles. Further, it is put in the jussive 
mood by the regency of jussive particles. On the other 
hand, when it is in the indicative there are no regents 
preceding it; therefore, the grammarians came up with an 


abstract regent by arguing that the imperfect verb is in 


the indicative because of the absence of regents.°’ For 
example: 
(66) al-waladu al-darsa 

writes(ind) the booy(nom) the lesson(acc) 


'the boy is writing the lesson.' 
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3. al-khilàf 'dissimilarity' 

The grammarians used this principle to explain case 
inflections, meaning that a particular word is in a 
particular case in order to be dissimilar in its function 


from the function of the word which precedes$? it. Below 


are some examples: — 


(67) mabmüdun 
Mahmud (nom) in front of you(acc) 


'Mahmud is in front of you.' 


(68) masha al rajulu wa - al - babra 
walked the man(nom) and the sea(acc) 


‘The man walked by the sea.' 


(69) ja?a al-tullabu illa zaydan 
come the students(nom) except  Zayd(acc) 


In (67) above, amàmaka is an adverb of place and in 
the accusative case. The Küfans argued that it is in the 
accusative case to contrast with Zaydun which is in the 
nominative case. Likewise, they stated that if al-bahra 
in (68) were in the nominative it would be in a conjoined 
position, but this is not the case here,$? SO it is in the 
accusative case. Further, if Zavdan in (69) were in the 
nominative, it would not be dissimilated from al-tullàbu. 
which is in the nominative case. Therefore, amamaka, al- 
bahra, and zaydan are in the accusative case because their 
function is inconsistent with the words which precede 
them, 2 Contrary to the Küfans' view, the Basrans 
hypothesized a suppressed verb before amamaka in (67), 


namely istagarra 'settled.' Moreover, they believed that 


Lil 


. ” 


the verbs masha in (68) and jà?a in {69) are the regents 
of the accusative words al-bahra and zaydan 


respectively./| 


III. Summary 
To conclude this chapter explaining the theory of 
Camil 'regent' as it was adopted by the grammarians, I 


72 invented by the 


shall point out the most important rules 
grammarians”? regarding this theory, in order to refer to 
them later on when we analyze Ibn Magġã?'s criticism of the 
theory: 

(1) Every final vowel, in declinable words, is the 
result of the governance of a regent (Section I. 
Introduction of this chapter). 

(2) Two regents cannot govern the same word, i.e., 
each governed word must have only one regent (Section 
A.1.g.(6), examples (35a) - (35d). 

(3) Regents are of two types: lafzi 'expressible' 


and macnawj 'abstract.' 


(4) Expressible regents are of two kinds:  zàahir 


'explicit' and mahdhuf 'deleted' or mustatir 'implicit 


(Section A). 

(5) Abstract regents are not words, but concepts 
that can govern words (Section B.1-3). 

(6) Expressible regents may be verbs, nouns, or 


particles. 
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(7) The primary regent is the verb, so it is more 
powerful in governing than other regents (Section A.1). 

(8) Normally the regent must precede the word which 
it governs [see examples (30a) - (30c)]. 

(9) If the regent is a strong one, it may be 
preceded by its governed word with the exception of the 
fáCil 'subject of the verbal sentence' which must always 
follow its verb [see the arguments about examples (32a) - 
(32b)]. 

(10) Normally, the regent must never be separated 
from the word it governs. However, if it is a strong 
regent, it may be separated [Section A.l.b., examples (11) 
- (13)]. 

(11) The strong regent can govern in both cases; 
when it is explicit and when it is deleted [Section 
A.1.a., examples (8) - (10)]. 

(12) The jamid 'aplastic' verb is a weak regent, so 
it does not have the power to govern in the same condition 
in which regular verbs govern (examples (30a) - (30c)]. 

(13) A word may govern and be governed at the same 
time. But two words cannot govern each other at the same 


time. 
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(14) Regents which govern similarly are believed to 
belong to the same group, such as kápa and its sisters, 
inna and its sisters, and kàda and its sisters [Sections 
A.l.d., examples (19) - (22) and A.3.b., examples (56) - 
(57)]. 

(15) The verb can govern only one noun in the 
nominative case (subject), but may govern more than one in 
the accusative case (objects, adverbial modifiers), 
[Section A.l.g., example (26)]. 

(16) A noun may be a regent if it resembles a verb 
semantically, e.g., ismu al-faCil 'the active participle,' 
ismu al-mafCül 'the passive participle' [Section A.2.d-e, 
examples (42) - (45)]. 

(17) A regent noun may govern a nominative subject 
and an accusative object [Section A.2.d., examples (42) - 
(43)]. 

(18) A regent noun becomes more effective (strong) 
in governing when it is preceded by certain particles such 
as interrogative and negative particles [Section A.2.g., 
examples (48) - (50)]. 

(19) Particle regents govern both nouns in tne 
nominative, genitive or accusative and imperfect verbs in 


the subjunctive or jussive [Section A.3.a-d.]. 
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(20) Particle regents must associate with a 
particular grammatical category, e.g., lam and lan are 
associated only with the imperfect verb. However, gad may 
be used with the perfect and the imperfect; therefore, it 
is not a regent. 

(21) Particles may govern in different ways in 
different positions. La, for example, sometimes govern 
like laysa; as it puts its noun in the nominative and its 
predicate in the accusative, other times does like inna as 
it puts its noun in the accusative and its predicate in 


the nominative. 


10. 
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Notes to Chapter Three 


Arab grammarians distinguished between mySrab 
'declinable' and mabni 'indeclinable' words. See Ibn 


yaCish, sharh al-mufassal, no.d., 1:72. 


It is not our intention here to explain everything 
regarding noun inflections, but only to provide a 
general overview. 


The Basrans characterized two kinds of inflections: 
agli 'primary' and far^i 'secondary'. The primary 
noun inflections are: /-u/, /-i/, and /-a/. The 
primary verb inflections are:  /-u/, /-a/, and /-8/. 
The secondary ones are: /-a/, /-ay/, /-0/, and /-i/. 
The Küfans stated almost the same thing, but by 
calling the primary ones as Calámát bi-al-harakat 
'vowel-markers' and Calāmāt bi-al-nurüf 'letter- 
markers'. See al-Suyuti, al-ashbah wa-al-nazá&?ir, 
1939, 1:80. 


The grammarians considered only /-a/ and /-y/ as 
markers in these forms. 


The grammarians considered only /-ü/ and /-i/ as 
markers in these forms. 


The Arab grammarians characterized al-mudàri? 'the 
imperfect' verb the only verb which is muCrab 
'declinable'. Modern linguists, however, consider 
the imparative as a fourth mood which is based on the 
jussive as the suffixed endings are identical. 


Inflection is an approximate translation of the term 
ifrab. Originally it denoted the insertion of 
vowels, contrasting with icjam ‘the addition of 
diacritical points to distinguish otherwise identical 
letters'. See Carter, 1981:35. 


The Arabic term Samil may correspond to the English 
ones: regent, governor, or operator. 


About the Greek influence on Arabic tneory, see 


Versteegh, 1977, Greek Elements In Loti 
Thinking. 


Carter (1968:100) thinks that the principles of 
grammar are based on the principles of the arifa. 


li. 
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Sibawayhi' s views will be presented in the following 
sections, but to show just an example of his belief 
of the theory of the Càmil, he speaks of a jarr 
‘preposition’ which puts its object majrür ‘in 
genitive case', or of a nasib 'subjunctive particle' 
which makes a verb mangüb ‘in the subjunctive mood'. 
See al-kitab, 1966, 1:55. 


The general notion is that there must be a regent 
which causes an inflectional change on a word. This 
might have come froma belief that "there is an actor 
for every action and a creater for every existing 
thing" Abbas Hasan, 1966:186. 


The differences will be illustrated in this chapter, 
such as: strong and weak regent, explicit or 
implicit regent... etc. 


ISrab is defined by the grammarians as "the change in 
the final vowel of the word because of the change of 
the regents." See Ibn al-anbàri ,1971:10, Carter, 
1981:40, and Ibn al-Nàzim, 1923:10. 


The theory of the Càmil as we will see has affected 
the grammarians' study even in the titles and the 
arrangements of the chapters of their books. 


The most fundamental classification of words 
recognized by the medieval grammarians is the well- 
known three-fold classification into fifi 'verb', ism 
'noun', and harf 'particle'. The distinguishing 
feature of thé verb is that it can co-occur with the 
following items: qad 'already' which may occur 
before either the past tense or the imperfect; sa and 
sawfa 'will' which occur only before the imperfect 
tense; the unowelled feminine /-t/ which is the 
suffix of the past tense; and the particles lam 'did 
not' and lan 'will not' which, occur before the 
imperfect tense. See shar h Ibn *"AgÍl Cala alfiyyat 


Ibn Malik, 1962, 1:16-22. 


The features of the noun are: the vowel suffix /-i/ 
in the genitive case; tanwin 'nunation'; the 
prefixing of /al-/ 'the'; the co-occurrence of the 
genitive particles; and it can be the subject of 
predication. See Carter, 1981:23-25. 


The absence of any marker is the distinctive mark of 
the particle. See al-Zajjàji, 1982:55. 


For further details see Abdulrahman al-Sayyid, A Le 


madrasa al-Basriyya, 1968:285 and al-Makhzümi, 
madrast al-küfa, 1955:318. 
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Our main interest here is to present the grammarians' 
views and this does not necessarily mean that we 
agree with them. We will express our ideas when we 
come to the evaluation section. 


The term object is specifically applied to the direct 
object alone by the Küfans. It is to be mentioned 
also that there are twelve bound pronouns which can 
be direct objects. See Carter, 1980:330-331. 


Both of these are called by the grammarians maffūl 
fifi ‘adverbial object’. Al-kisa?i, however, called 
them sifatu al-zaman ‘adjective of time' and sifatu 
al-makan ‘adjective of place’. See al-Mubarrid,1967, 
4:328. 


See about the circumstantial modifier, al-Mubarrid, 
1966, 3:236-261, al-Suyüti, 1979, 4:7-61, and al- 
Zamakhshari, 1904:61-64. 


See about the noun of specification, al-Mubarrid, 
3:32-67, al-&S&uyüti, 4:62-86, and al-Zamakhashari, p. 
65. 


See about the excepted noun, al-Mubarrid, 4:398-428, 
al-Suyüti, 1977, 3:247-299, and al-Zamakhshari, p. 
67. 


The grammarians distinguished between two main kinds 
of kana ‘to be': kana al-tàmma ‘the complete kàána' 
and kana al-nagisa ‘the defective kana’. Kana al- 
tamma is an ordinary intransitive verb which only 
takes a subject in the nominative. The meaning of 
kana in this case is equivalent to wagaCa ‘to 
happen', i.e., to come to be, come into existence. 
Kana al-nàgisa is a linking verb that takes a subject 
in the nominative and a predicate in the accusative. 
This subject is called ism kana 'the noun of kana' 
and the predicate khabar kàna 'the predicate of 
kana’. See Ibn al-Anbari, 1957:55, al-Zamakhshari, 
1904:119, and Wright, 1974, 2:99. However, 
Sibawayhi's view of kana and the nouns which followed 
it is different from the later traditional one. He 
considers kana a transitive verb like daraba 'to 
hit', which takes a subject in the nominative and an 
object in the accusative, which correspond to ism 
kana and khabar kana of later grammarians. See 
Sibawayhi, 1966, 1:16. 

These are:  bagiya 'to remain', zàla, barih fati?a, 
infakka 'to cease'. See Wright, 1974, 2:10 


a, 
26 
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31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 
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These are: ganna ‘to think', hasiba 'to reckon’, 
khala ‘to imagine', zaCama ‘to assert', ra?a ‘to 
regard;, Calima 'to know' , wajada 'to find', 

ittakhadha "to adopt', jaala 'to make', and samia 
'to hear'. 


This means that the two nouns which occur after them 
will not be in the accusative but in the nominative 
case. 


Sibawayhi (1966, 1:41) believes that regents of this 
kind obligatory govern three objects. These verbs 
are: ?ara 'to opine', akhbara 'to tell', khabbara 'to 
cause to know', anba?a 'to predict', nabba?a 'to 
cause to predict', haddatha 'to talk to', and aclama 
'to inform knowledge’. 


These verbs are: (1) af^àl al-mugàraba ‘verbs of 
approximate, e.g., kāda, awshaka, karaba, and ardda_ 
which means 'nearly or “or about to'. (2) afCal al-rajá? 
'verbs of hope', e.g., Casa 'may', hard 'perhaps', 
and ikhlawlaga ‘likely to! to’. (3) afSal al-shurtd© 
'verbs of beginning’, e.g., ja Cala, tafiga, sharaca, 
akhadha, agbala, ansha?a, habba, and gama which mean 
‘to begin'. See Wright, 1974, 2:108. 


e grammarians who said that it is optional for 
laysa to precede its governed predicate are: the 
early Bagra grammarians, al-Farra?, al- Zamakhshari, 
and Ibn 'CUşfūr. See Ibn al-Anbàri, asrar al- 
CArbiyya, 1957:58 and al-insaf, Problem 18, 1:160. 


Al-Farra? is the only Küfan grammarian who agrees 
with the Bagrans in this regard. See Ibn al-Anbári, 
1957:57 and al-ingàf, problem 17, 1:155. 


There are other details regarding this problem, but 
we tried to summarize the important views. For 
further study, see al- -Suyüti, 1979, 4:7-61 and al- 
insaf, Problem 31, 1:250. 


Al-Mazini and al-Mubarrid are among the Bagrans who 
agree with the Küfans in this regard. See asràr al- 

, 1957:79 and al-insaf, Problem 120, 2:828- 
832. 


See about this problem asrar al-CArabiyya, p. 37 and 
al-insaf£, Problem 11, 1:78-81. 


37. 


38. 


39. 
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42. 
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Khalaf al-Ahmar who was one of the Küfans had a 
different idea from the Küfans and the Basrans. He 
said that the object is in the accusative case 
because it has a meaning of objectivity and the 
subject is in the nominative case because it has a 
meaning of subjectivity (al- -fáCiliyya, al- 
mafcGliyya). al-insaf, 1:79. 


Al-Akhfash was the only one among the Basrans who did 
not agree with the Basrans in their idea. He said 
that the noun is in the nominative because it is 

2 ‘subject of a nominal sentence’. For 
further study, see Sibawayhi, 1:67, al- Zamakhshari, 
p. 149, and al-insdf, Problem 85, 2:615-620. 


See about this problem Sibawyhi, 1:73-79 al-Suyüti, 
1979, 5:137-148, and al-insàf£, Problem 13, 1:83-96. 


See Sibawayhi, 1:80-84, al-Mubarrid, 2:76-82, and al- 
insáf, problem 12, 1:82-83. 


Nouns are divisible, in respect of their origin, into 


two classes:  jàmid a noun that is not derived from 
a verb and mushtagg 'a noun that is derived from a 


verb'. Primitive nouns are like raju] 'man', faras 
'horse', and Sayn 'eye'. Derived nouns are like 
kitab 'book' from kataba 'to write', durüs 'lessons' 
from darasa 'to study', and siyam 'fasting' from sama 
‘to fast'. 


Sibawayhi (1968, 2:126) says that the mubtada? 
‘subject’ is in the nominative case because it 
initiates a nominal sentence. The khabar 
'Predicate', then, is in the nominative case because 
it is governed by the subject. 


The Küfans justify their opinion by stating that each 
of the subject and the predicate does not exist 
without the other; therefore, each one depends on the 
other. See al-insaf, 1:44-45. 


On the grammarians view, see Sibawayhi, 1:373 and 
al-Mubarrid, 4:136. 


On the various forms of the verbal nouns see ai- 
Mubarrid, 1965, 1:71-124, 2:124-130. 


On the governance of the verbal nuns see Sibawyhi, 
1:189-193, al-Mubarrid, 1:13-21,2:124-130, and al- 
Suyüti, 1979 5:77. 
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This example is quoted from Sibawayhi (1966, 1:192). 
The Küfans, however, denied the government of al- 
dàribi in this case. 


Its normal form is CáCiC of the first form verb, 
e.g., k&átib 'writer' from katab 'to write’. 


The Bagrans stated that for the active participle to 
be a regent it should be preceded by a negative or 
interrogative particle if it does not have the 
article al- 'the'. Also, both schools say that if 
the active participle does not have nunation it will 
be annexed to the noun after it as in: innaka j ic 
al-náàsi (the Qur?àn, 2:9) 'you will gather mankind’. 
n 1s see Sibawayhi, 1:166-168 and al-Mubarrid, 
4:155-157. 


The passive participle of the simple form of the verb 
is maCCüC, e.g., maktüb 'that which has been written' 
from kataba 'to write'. 


The grammarians stated that adjectives to be regents 
should be suffixed with a nunation or have the 
article al- 'the'. al-Suyüti, 1979, 5:92-96. 


Ismu al-tafdil can neither be formed from the verbal 
adjectives of the passive voice, nor from verbal 
adjectives that denote colours or deformities, 
because they are themselves of the form afCalu. If 
we wish to say that one person surpasses another in 
the qualities expressed by such adjectives, we must 
prefix to the corresponding abstract or verbal nouns 
the comparative ashaddu 'stronger', ahsany ‘more 
beautiful', agbahu 'uglier', and the like. Wright, 
1974, 1:141. 


If the form afSaly is preceded by a negative 
particle, it governs an explicit agent, e.g., 
alCamalu in example (50) is an expressed agent to 


ahabbu. Ai-Suytti, 5:107-118. 


Ismu al-fi^l has a semantic meaning of the verb and 
functions iike it, but it is not derivable; 
therefore, it is less powerful in government than the 
verb; as it does not govern if its governed word 
precedes it. Also it does not govern if it is 
implicit. Some of these verbal nouns are: ruwayda 


'to be careful', Calayka 'stick with', dünaka 'take', 
wáhan 'surprise', wara?axa 'be late', amamaka 'come 


ahead', and makánaka 'stay where you are'. For 
further study, see al-Suyüti, 5:119-127. 
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See section A.2.a. above and examples (37a) and 
(37b). Also see footnotes 42. and 43. of this 
chapter. 


There are almost twenty particles which are called 
genitive particles (requiring an object in the 
genitive case), e.g., min 'from', ilà 'to', Zan 
'from', Cala 'on', fil 'in', li- 'for', ka~ 'like', 
and hatta 'until'. 


The only difference between the two schools in this 
regard is whether particular words to be considered 
particles or not. For instance, the grammarians did 
not agree on the classification of: rubba 'how', 
lawld ‘were it not for', mudh 'since', and mundhu 
‘since’. See al-insáf, 2:832. 


We differentiate here between those which precede 
nouns in b. below and those which precede verbs in c. 
below. However, the grammarians call both hüruf al- 
nasb 'accusativizying-subjunctivizing particles'. Se 


This particle functions under the following 
conditions: 

(1) It must negate a category. 

(2) A noun must follow it directly. 

(3) That noun must be indefinite and accusative. 
al-Suyüti, 1975, 2:193-195. 


Al-Mubarrid (1965, 2:6-44) discussed in detail the 
conditions for the governance of each particle. 


For more detail about these,particles see Sibawayhi, 
1973, 3:8 and al-Zamakhshari, 1904:252. 


The grammarians who say that ma governs an accusative 
predicate call this particle ma al-tamimiyya ‘the 
particle of Tamim' as they heard them speaking that 
way. On the other hand, ma al-hijàziyya ‘the 
particle of Hij&az' does not govern the accusative 
predicate according to the people of Hijáz. See al- 
Suyüti, 1975, 2:109-130 and al-insaf, Problem 19, 
1:165-171. 


The grammarians also differentiated on the preceding 
of its predicate at the initial position of a 
sentence. The Küfans stated that its governed 
predicate may precede it. The Basrans, however, 
argued that its governed predicate cannot precede it. 
al-insáf, Problem 20, 1:172. 
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See on the government of Kay al-Suyügi, 1979, 4:97- 
102, al-insaf, Problem 78, 2:570-574. Also Problem 
81, 2:585-610 and al-Mubarrid, 1966, 2:7-9. 


Al-Mubarrid (1966, 2:6) stated al-Khalil's opinion of 
the imperfect subjunctive verbs in which he claims 
that the only actual regent of the subjunctive verb 
is an whether it is explicit or implicit. See also 
al sayy 4:139-142 and al-insdf, Problem 79, 2:575- 
577. 


This is of course according to Basra school only, as 
the Küfa school argued that the subject governs the 
predicate and the predicate governs the subject. See 
al-insaf, 1:44. 


It is to be noted here that the Basrans argued that 
the imperfect verb becomes indicative whenever it 
occurs in the position of a noun. Ibn al-Anbàri, 
no.d., al-insaf, 1:74. 


The Küfa school said that al-khabar 'the predicate' 
is al-mubtada? 'the subject' in the actual meaning. 
Thus, zaydun qa?imun 'Zayd is standing' means that 
the one who is "Zayd" and "the one who is standing" 
both have the same referent. However, when we say 

amamaka "Zayd is in front of you', amàmaka ‘in 
front of you' does not mean Zayd. This is why it 
should be in the accusative. See al-insá£, 1:245. 
Al-Zajjàj who was among the Bagrans believed that a 
deleted verb is the governor and nothing else, e.g., 
lázama 'to accompany'. See al-insdf, 1:249. 


See on the governance of the accusative after wa 
'and' al-Mubarrid, 2:51, and Sibawayhi, 1:299. Also 
see on the governed word after illà 'except' al- 
Suyüti, 1977, 3:247-299, and al-insaf, Problem 34, 
1:260-264. 


Not all of the Bagrans stated that same argument. 
Sibawayhi (1973, 3:319) for instance, stated al- 
Khalil's view on this topic which is the same as the 
Küfans' view. As another example, al-Mubarrid (1968, 
4:389) argued that illà 'except' is the regent here 
and it governs the excepted word. 


Ibrahim Mustafa (1937:22-31) stated some general 
rules with respect to the theory of regent. 
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As we discussed before, these rules do not 
necessarily mean that all of the grammarians believed 
in all of them. But the idea here is to give a 
summary of the most important rules which we may 
refer to them later on. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


EVALUATION OF IBN A?'S CRITICISM OF 
THE THEORY OF THE ~AMIL AND TAQDIR 


I. Introduction 


In this chapter I will discuss Ibn Madà?'s criticism 
of the theory of the Cámil 'regent' and tagdir 'suppletive 
insertion' as presented in his book al-Radd Sala al-Nupal 
'Response to the Grammarians'; then I will examine the 
application of his theory to some topics in Arabic 
grammar; finally, I will evaluate Ibn Madà?'s views of 
having grammar without regency and suppletive assertions. 
But before doing so, I shall review the format of his book 
and the reasons which prompted him to write his book. 

A. Format 

Al-Radd Cala al-Nuhà consists of an introduction and 
six chapters. In the introduction (1979:51-63), Ibn Madà? 
starts by expressing thanks to God, prayers for the 
Prophet Muhammad, and invoking God's prayers to Ibn 
Tümart? and to his successors.? 

Then, Ibn Mada? (1979:63-68) explains the goals of 
his oook and quotes Hadith and poetry illustrating the 
reasons why the grammarians should follow his views and 


approach in the study of Arabic grammar. 
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In the first chapter (69-84), Ibn Mada? criticizes 
the theory of the Samil and tagdir. Thus, he calls for 
the abolition of both concepts. After dowcussise the 
concepts of hadhf 'deletion,' idmár 'suppression,' 
mutaCalliaàat 'suspenders,' and al-dama?ir al-mustetira 
'implicit pronouns,'* Ibn Mada? presents his theory to 
study Arabic grammar without regency. So, he applies nis 
notions to four important topics of Arabic grammar. 


The second chapter of his book is on al-tanàazut 


fi al-Camal 'conflict in respect to government' (35-94). 


The third chapter is on al-ishtighál ‘syntactic 


deflection' (95-114). And the fourth one is on fà? al- 
sababiyya ‘the causative fa' (115-121) and the wa of 
accompaniment (121-126), which puts the following 
imperfect verb in the subjunctive mood. 

In chapter five (127-134), Ibn Mada? discusses the 
concept of tacli} and calls for abolishing most of al- 
Cilal al-thawani wa-al-thawálith ‘the secondary and 
tertiary reasons.' And finally, in chapter six (135-139), 
Ibn Mada? discusses the made-up examples which are 
practiced by the grammarians and calls for abolishing all 


useless practices and impractical drills from Arabic 


grammar. 
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B. Reasons for Writing the Book 

Ibn Mada? al-Qurtubi wrote his book for grammatical, 
religicus, and sectarian reasons. 

1. Grammatical Reasons 

Ibn Mada? believed that the contemporary grammatical 
System of his time had become fused and blended with 
superfluous, unnecessary and useless elements, and had 
lost its original simplicity and conciseness, resulting in 
complicated rules difficult to understand. He says: 


wa-inni ra?aytu al- L-nahwiyyina, rahmatu alláni 
Calayhim, qad wada® u siná-ata al-nahwi li-5ifzi 
kal&mi al-Carabi ` min al- lahni wa-siy&natihi Can 
al- -taghyiri, fa -balaghü min @halika ilã al- 
ghãyati allati ?ammü, wa-ntahaw ilā al-matlübi 
alladhi btaghaw. Ilis annahumu ltazamü má 14 
yalzamuhum, wa-tajawazu fiha al-qadra al-kafiva 
fim ar&ddhu minha, fa-tawaCCarat masalikuhad wa- 
wahinat mabánihá, wa-nhattat Can rutbati al- 
iqn&Ci hujajuh&. (Ibn Mad8?, 1979:64). 


'Verily the grammarians, may God's mercy be upon 
them, laid down the profession of grammar in 
order to protect the Arabic language fron 
corruption and alteration, and thus they achieved 
their goal and arrived at the objective they 
sought. However, they imposed upon themselves 
that which was not necessary, and they went 
beyond the amount that would have sufficed for 
their purvooses. Thus, the method of their 
grammar has become complicated, and its 
foundation has become weakened, and its argument 
has become short of convincement. 


Thus, the main objective of Ibn Mad&?'s book is to 
get rid of these sunerfluous elements in the grammar ana 
to simplify it, as he says: 

qagdi fi hadha al-kitabi an ahdhifa min al-nahwi 


ma yastaghni al-nanwivyu Canhu wa-unabbiha “alā 
má ajmaca Sala al- khata?i fÍíni (Ibid., $9). 
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My intention in this book is to remove from the 
grammar that which the grammarians do not need 
and to point out the mistakes which are committed 
unanimously by them. 


The superfluous elements which Ibn Mada? intends to 


" 


c 


abolish from Arabic grammar are: al- amil ‘the regent,' 


taqdir ‘suppletive insertion,’ nadhf 'deletion,' idmar 


{pr 
ie 


'suppression,' Cilal 'reasoas,' and mutafallig 


'suspenders' as we will discuss later in this chapter. 

2. Religious Reasons 

Ibn Mada? believes that it is his religious duty to 
advise the grammarians, because the prophet Muhammad said, 
"Religion is sincere advice," (Ibn Madá?, 1979:65). He also 
thinks that his advice is not for gain or profit, but so that 
a grammarian may find God's reward and recompense. 

Ibn Mada? quotes several hadiths to show why he is 
prompted to write his book. He says: 


amma 5aCdu, fa-innahu hamalani Calf _hadna al- 
maktubi qawlu al-rasüli--sall$ alláhu alayhi wa- 
sallama--" al-dinu al-nasiha "s wa-qawlunu "man 
qála fi kitábi alláni bi-ra?yini fa-asába fa-cad 
akhta?a~"; c" à-qawluhu "man qala fi kitSbi alláhi 
bi-ghayri Cilmin fa-l-yatabawwa? mag°adan min al- 
nári'"; wa-cawluhu "man ra?à minkum munkaran fa- 
l-yughayyirhu bi-yadihi, fa-in lam yastati^ fa- 
bi-lisánihi, fa-in lam yastati^ fa-bi-qalbini^" 
(Ibn Mada?, 1979:63-64). 


I have been prompted to this piece of writing dy 
the words of the prophet, upon whom be God's 
prayers and peace, "Religion is sincere advice," 
and "whoever has given any opinion about tne book 
of God, even though correct, is nonetheless in 
error," and "whoever has rendered an opinion on 
the book of God, not based on knowledge, may nis 
chair be placed in hellfire," and "should one of 
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you observe a prohibited thing, he should change 
it with his hand, and if that is not possible, 
with his tongue, and if that is not possible, 
with his heart!" 

Ibn Madá?'s religious view appears also when ne 
appeals to a reader to be attentive to his religion in 
order to let knowledge serve to bring nim closer to his 
Lord. He adds, if a reader finds that this book shows nim 
what Ibn Mada? demonstrated, he will return to it and give 
thanks to God for it. If it fails to do so,let him adopt 
a cautious posture toward the problem. If he has an 
opposing view,let him demonstrate what it is, either 
orally or in writing (Ibn Mada?, 1979:64). 

3. Sectarian Reasons 

Ibn Mada? expresses the motivation that prompted him 
to write his book. He could not accept the grammarians' 
practice of assuming words which existed at other than the 
surface level of the sertence, because this led them to 
assert that underlving words had to be hypothesized in 
order to account for certain recitations in the Qur?4n. 
For the Zahirites, this practice indicates that the Qur?4n 
is an incomplete work, so Ibn Mad&? as a zahirite? has to 
reject it. This is why Ibn Mad4a? says, "to assert an 
extra meaning in the speech of the speakers without any 
proof which justifies it is an obvious mistake...to do 


this in the book of God...and to assert an extra meaninc 
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in it without any dalil 'evidence' is Daram 'prohibited'" 
(Ibn Mada?, 1979:73). 

The grammarians' application of the theory of the 
Cámil 'regent' which involves Zann 'conjecture' and ra?y 
'opinion' is opposed by the Zahiritesas the basis for 
theological judgements. The Zahirites attacked those 
theologians and jurists who relied on ra?yt? and declared 
that beliefs and legal practices must be based on 
objective facts. According to Ibn Mada?, the correct 
interpretation of the text or speech can be attained only 
when we approach it without applying ra?y, i.e., without 
adding any extra meaning or word to it (Ibid., p. 74). 

Ibn Mada? and the Záhirites said that the text of the 
Qur?an and the hadith must be interpreted and understood 
in its záhir 'external' or literal sense. They believed 
that if the jurist had to deduce a more general 
proposition from the individual materials, the lawgiver 
would have provided for this. In other words, the 
interpretation must be done exactly as the written words 
go; nothing more and nothing less (Goldziher, 1971:35- 
36). 

According to the various schools of Islamic law, tne 
Qur?án, the Sunnah 'the Prophet's traditions,' iijmà? 
'unanimous agreement,' and giyás 'áanalocy' are the 
established basic sources of Islamic law. Although none 


of the Islamic scholars doubted the authority of the 
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Qur?án as the first asl 'source,' and the Sunnah as the 
second source, ijmaàC and giyas were debatable. There were 
several questions raised by the Zahirites regarding these 
two sources; what does ijma° mean? Who are the scholars 
whose unanimous agreement is necessarv?...etc. The 
MÁlikites, for instance, meant by ijná^ "Agreement of the 
learned of the nation of Muhammad in a specific age with 
regard to a legal problem" (Goldziher, 1971:33). For the 
Záhirite school, the application of this understanding of 
ijmá^ is rejected.  Ijmá^ cannot mean anything but 
agreement among the Prophet's companions. Furthermore, 
the school held that the consensus of the following 
generations, indeed, even the consensus of the tübiCin 
'the generation who followed the Prophet's companions,' is 
completely irrelevant and that no doctrine can be derived 
from it.ll So, they argue, the determination of the 
agreement of all competent authorities was possible only 
in the time of the companions who formed in one place a 
circle whose members and numbers were familiar to every 
one of them. But after the generation of the companions, 
the learned became dispersed throughout all countries and 
regions and became so numerous that they could not be 
enumerated. Therefore, it would be impossible to 
determine what they taught in complete agreement.? 
Likewise, Ibn Madá? (1979:74) rejected iijmà^ in 


grammar as ne says: 
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fa-in qila fa-gad ajmaCa al-nahwivyüna Can 
bakrati abihim Cali al-qawli bi- al-Sawamil, waz 
in khtalafū, fa-bafduhum yaqūlu: al-C^àámilu fi 
kadhá kadhá.  wa-baCduhum yagülu: al-Càmilu fini 
laysa kadhá, innama huwa kadh&É...gila:  iimáCu 
al-nahwiyyina laysa bi-hujjatin Cala man 
khálafahum. 

"If it is argued that the grammarians have 
unanimously agreed on regents, even though they 
differ, some say that the regent in this 
situation is thus and so, while others say it is 
not this, but that, tnen we say the agreement of 
the grammarians is not an argument against those 
who do not agree with them. 


To prove the invalidity of ijma^ in grammar, Ibn 


4 


adá? quoted the statements of Ibn Jinni,l? al-Jàniz,! 
and al- M&zini,l? wnich we will discuss later in this 
chapter. 

Thus, it seems that the disputes between the four 
orthodox schools on the one hand and the Zàhirites on the 


other hand, is reflected in the study of Arabic grammar 


between the two grammar schools and Ibn Maca? al-Qurtubi. 


II. Ibn Mada?'s Criticism of the Theory 
of the -àmil and tacdir 


Ibn Mada? wrote his book, al-Radd “alf al-Nuhà, vith 
the primary object of refuting the theory of Samal 
'regency' and tagcir!6 'suppletive insertion.’ In this 
section, I will discuss nis criticism of tnis theory and 
in Section zii, I will analyze the alternatives ne offers 


to the theory of regency. 
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A. The Abolition of the Theory of the Cámil 'regent' 

From the first chapter in his book, Ibn Mada? 
(1979:69) calls for the abolition of the whole theory of 
the Cámil 'regent' from the study of Arabic grammar, and 
the abolition of all rules which are related to it, i.e., 
the rules of the concept of tagdir ‘suppletive insertion.' 
His main concern is to present a new method in analyzing 
the Arabic language regardless of the notions of regency 
and its unconvincing rules. To prove that the grammatical 
concepts of government are false, Ibn Mada? presents tne 
following: 

a. He gives a summary of the grammarians' 
theoretical concept of regency. That is their claim that 
nas5l7 'aceusative/subjunctive,' khafal? 'genitive,' anc 
jazmi? 'jussive' cannot occur without a latzic" 
'expressible' regent; whereas, raf^?l 'nominative'/in- 
dicative' may occur because of either an expressibie 
regent or a maCnawi?? ‘abstract’ regent (Ibn Mada?, p. 
69). 

b. Ibn Mada? illustrates the grammarians' adoption 
of the theory of regency through their approach of 
analyzing a typical example like daraba zaydun Camran 
'Zayd beat Amr'; "the grammarians hypothesized that the 


nominative case of 'Zayd' and the accusative case of 'Anmr' 


are caused by the verb 'beat'" (Ibn Maga?, p. 69). 
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Cc. Ibn Mada? quotes Sibawayhi's statement, in the 
beginning of his book al-kitàb, in which he states that 
the grammatical regent which may be present or not causes 
the four categories of ifrip?? ‘(case and mood) 
inflections.' 

d. Ibn Madá? declares that Sibawayhi's view of 
grammatical regents which cause inflections is bayvinu al- 
fasádi ‘clearly corrupt'; as it can be refuted Saglan 
‘intellectually’ and sharan ‘in legally.' Ibn Mada? 
argues that the actor must be present when he performs his 
act, whereas inflections do not occur but after the 
absence of the regent. For instance, in verbalizing words 
like inna zaydan ‘verily, Zayd...,' Zaydan is not 
accusative except after the complete verbalizing of inna?^ 
(Ibn Mad8?, p. 70). 


e. If someone believes that the meanings of these 


faz 'utterances' are the regents, then Ibn Mada? 


|% 


i 
responds that al-faCil 'the agent' among those who 
believes in the concept 2^ can either be an agent?? by 
will, such as a living creature, or by nature like when 
fire burns or water maxes things cool. With resoect tc 


grammatical regents, they act neither by will nor by 


nature (Ibn Mada?, p. 70). 


f. Ibn Mada? knows that there are some neonle?® wAO 
might say that the grammarians' concept of Cámil is just 
for the purpose of aporoximation and to illustrate 


coordination of inflections and of regents. To those 
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people, Ibn Mada? states that the grammarians were not 
satisfied with this kind of explanation but rather 
expanded their theory to make regents govern even when 
they are deleted or suppressed, or when their governed 
words are implied or hypothesized.?" Furthermore, the 
grammarians' theory led them to reject some utterances of 
the Arabs and to claim that what is complete?3 is 
incomplete. All of this proclamation by the grammarians 
was a result of the theory of regency (Ibn Mada?, p. 70- 
71, 78). 

g. Moreover, Ibn Madá? quotes a statement from Ibn 
Jinni?? who said that the actual regent is the speaxer 
himself: 

wa-amma fi al-hagigati wa-mansuli al- -hadithi fa- 
al-Camalu min al- raft i wa-al-nagbi wa-al-jarri 

wa-al-jazmi innamá huwa li-l-mutakallimi nafsihi 
la li-shay?in ghayrihi. 
'In truth, and in summary, grammatical regency 
consisting of nominative/indicative,  accusative/ 
subjunctive, genitive and jussive, belongs to the 
speaker himself and not to anything else.' (30) 

h. Ibn Mad&? notes the difficulty of convincing 
people to get rid of the theory of recent while almost all 
of the grammarians have unanimously agreed on the notion 
of the theory; therefore, he claims (p. 74) that the 
agreement of the grammarians is not an adequate argument 
to oppose those who refute their theory. Then, he again 


31 statement in which he states that, 


counts on Ibn Jinni' S 
"the science of grammar is established from an 


investigation of the Arabic language. Anyone who aas a 
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different view with a right proof or with a clarified 


analysis, it is up to him to be lixe al-khalil?? or abo 


Camr. a33 
i. Ibn Mada? does not believe in the concept of 
taqlid ‘imitation/unquestioning adoption.’ However, this 


was and still is a common principle among the four Islamic 
schools of law. It seems that many grammarians adopted 
this notion and counted on the grammatical rules which 
were invented in the first two centuries of Islam. 
Therefore, it is a difficult thing for Ibn Madà? to 
convince all of those who have this kind of belief in the 
importance of ijma°. So, he has to quote some more 
Statements, for more arguments. Thus, he quotes from al- 
Jáhiz who said (Ibn Madà?, p. 76), 


ma Sala al-nàsi shay?un adarru min qawlihim: ma 
taraka al-?awwalu li-l?àkhiri shay?an (34) 


‘There is nothing more harmful to people than 
their claim that previous generations did not 
leave anything to those who came after them!' 


Furthermore, he quotes from al-Mázini who said 
(Ibid., 76): 

wa-idhaà gála al-Salimu qawlan mutaqaddiman, fa- 
li-1muta^gallimi al-icgtidá?u bihi, wa-al-intisáru 
lahu, wa-al-ihtijáju li-khiláfihi, in wajada ilf 
ahalika sabila (35) 

If a scholar states something, then the student 
has a right to follow it and to defend it or to 
argue in a contrary position if he can do so! 

Ibn Madá?'s call to abolish the theory of regency led 


him to abolish the otner concepts which are related to the 


basic theory, such as: the assumption of the deleted 
regents, tne assumption of al-mutacalligat ‘suspenders, ' 
the assumption of implied pronouns in derivatives, and the 


assumption of implied pronouns in verbs. 


B. The Abolition of taqdir 'suppletive insertion' 

Ibn Mada? states that the grammarians did not discuss 
the theory of the Càmil only on the surface level of the 
language, but they went too far when they had to assume 
regents or governed words which are not expressed 
verbally. They did this in order to keep the rules which 
they invented in harmony with each other. This, according 
to Ibn Mada? (p. 71) caused them to resort to deleted 
elements which are believed to govern or to be governed by 
other elements in the structure. So, he calls for the 
abolition of the following: 

1. The Abolition of Assumed Deleted Words 

Ibn Mada? examines three types of hadhf ‘deletion’ 
which were practiced by the grammarians: known words, 
unnecessary words, and imolicit words. 

a. Deletion of a known word 

This type of word is necessary to the utterance, but 
because the addressed person has knowledge of it, it is 


deleted. Below are some examples: 


(1) wa- gila li-ladhina itacaw madha 
and it is said to those righteous what 
anzala rabbukum? cálü xhayran 


revealed your Lord they said 360d (atc) 
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(the Qur?àn, Süra 16:30) 


'When it is said to the righteous: what is it that 
your Lord has revealed? They said "good." 


(Yüsuf Ali, p. 663). 


(2) wa-  yas?alünaka madha yunfiqüna ? 
and they ask you what they spend 
qul al-Cafwa?9 


say Beyond their needs 
(the Quran?, Süra 2:219) 


'They ask thee how much they are to spend; say: 
what is beyond your needs.' 


(Yusuf Ali, p. 86) 


(3) nagata allahi wa-sugyaha 
cam God and giving her to drink 


(the Qur?an, Süra 91:13) 


‘It is a she-camel of God! And (bar her not from) 
having her drink.' 


(Yüsuf Ali, 1744) 

According to the grammarians, the above examples have 
deleted words. They are: anzala in (1) which is 
hypothesized before the accusative khayran, which it 


governs; anfigu in (2) which is assumed before al-Cafwa, 


making it accusative; and gala in (3) which is assumed 
before nagata which it makes accusative. 

Ibn Mada? Says that each of these three constructions 
gives the addressee adequate knowledge of the meaning, in 
both cases: whetner the deleted words are expressed or 
deleted. However, the deletion is better for eloquence 
purposes. This kind of deletion?” is common in the Qur?àn 


(Ibn Mad3a?, >. 71). 
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b. Deletion of unnecessary word 

In this kind the speech is complete without the 
deleted word; when it appears, the speech becomes 
defective. Examples: 


(4) a zaydan darabtahu 
is it Zayd(acc) you hit him 


'Is it Zayd you hit?' 


(5) a zaydan mararta bi-ghulàmihi 
is it Zayd(acc) you passed by nis servant 


‘Is it Zayd, you passed by his servant?' 

In an attempt to explain the accusative in zaydan in 
(4) and (5) above, the grammarians assumed a deleted verb 
before each of them as the regent of zavdan. Ibn Mada? 
argues that when such deleted words appear, the utterance 
becomes ungrammatical, as the underlying structure of (4) 
would be: 
(4) a darabta zaydan darabtahu 
On the other hand, we will never find out the word which 
is deleted before the accusative zaydan in (5). So, there 
is no need for this kind of unconvincing analysis except 
for the grammarians' invented rule "every accusative word 
must have a regent which makes it accusative"?? (Ibn 
Mada?, p. 72). 

c.’ Deletion of implicit words 

To examine this type of deletion, Ibn Mada? first 


states that if the deleted word of this kind appears, it 
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changes the modality of the speech. Accordingly, it is 
always mudmar 'implicit' and never appears (Ibn Mada?, p. 
72-73). Second, he điscussed several examples to show 
that the tagdir 'assumption' of the mudmar 'implicit' word 
by the grammarians changes the whole meaning of the 
original utterance. For example: 


(6) ya  Cabda-llahi 
oh Abdallah (acc) 


‘Oh! Abdallah’ 

The grammarians assume an implicit verb, namely adSū 
or unadi 'I call' before Cabdallàhi. This hypothesis 
changes the whole meaning of the sentence from "Oh, 
Abdallàh' to 'I call Abdall&àh.' Ibn Madá? examines other 
examples, such as the tagdir of an ‘that’ (conj.) after 
the causative fà? which governs the subjunctive verb.39 


For example: 


(7) ma ta?tina fa-tuhadditha - na 
not you come to us and you speak(subj) to us 


"you do not come to us to speak to us' 

Here, the grammarians*® assume the conjunction an 
'that' after fa 'and' before tuhadditha-nà. For them, the 
structure will be: fa-an-tuhadditha-na. Furthermore, 
this an is the an al-masdariyva 'the an of the verbal 
noun.' Thus, what is implied in that example is: 
ma yakünu minka ityanun fa-hadithun 
'there is no coming and speaking from you' 


And this has two aspects: one is ma ta?tinà fa-kayfa 
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tuhaddithuna 'you do not come; therefore, how can you talk 
with us?'; and the other is: ma ta?tín& muhaddithan 'you 
do not come to us to talk.' Ibn Madá? (p. 72-73) states 
that all these assumed words in examples (4) to (7) are 
always mudmara 'implicit' and never expressed, but their 
meanings are in the mind of the speaker. 

Ibn Madá? criticizes the whole method of tacdir by 
stating (p. 73): 


wa-hádhihi al-mudmaratu allati 18 yajüzu izharuha 
18 yakhlü min an taküna maCdümatan fi al-lafzi 
mawjüdatan maC&nih& fi nafsi al-a4?ili, aw taküna 
maCdiimatan fi al-nafsi ka-m& anna al-alfaza al- 
dãl lata Salayha ma Cadmatan fi al- lafzi. fa-in 
kánat 12 wujüda lahá fi al-nafsi wa-lá li- 
l?alfázi al-dállati Calayha wujüdun fi. al-qawli, 
fa-má alladhi yansibu idhan? wa-ma alladhi 
yudmaru? wa-nisbatu al-SamaliL ila macdGmin Sala 
al-itlaqi muhalun! fa-in qila: inna mac ani 
hádhihi al-alf&zi al-mahdhüfati mawjüdatun fi 
nafsi al-qa?il, wa-inna al-kalama bihá yatimmu, 
wa-innahá juz?un min al-kalámi al-qá?imi bi-al- 
nafsi al-madluli Salayhi bi-al-lafzi illa annaha 
hudhifat il-alfazu al-d@llatu Calayhá i ij&zan, ka- 
má hudhifat min-ma_ yajüzu igharuhu ijazan, lazima 
an yaküna al-kalamu nagisan, wa?an 18 yatimma 
illà biha, li-annahá juz?un minhu, wa-zidnà fi 
kalámi al-gá?ilina má lam yalfuzü bihi, wa-la 


dallaná Salayhi dalílun ill iddiC&?u: anna 
kulla mansubin fa- là budda lahu min násibin 
lafziyyin. 


These implicit words whose appearance is not 
allowed must belong to either of the two cases, 
namely, either they are not existent in tne 
utterance, but their meanings exist in the mind 
of the speaker, or they do not exist, like the 
words whose verbal expressions are non-existent. 
If their implicit words do not exist in the mind, 
nor their verbal expressions in the speech, then 
what is it that makes verbs subjunctive in the 
utterance? What is it that gives the implicit 
meaning? It is impossible to ascribe the regency 
to a non-existent word. 

If it is stated that the meaninas of these 
implicit words exist in the mind of the speaker, 
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and that through them the speech becomes 
complete, and that thev are part of the speech 
which exists in the mind of the speaker, 
indicated by words, but whose verbal expressions 
are deleted for the purpose of brevity, just as 
the words which are allowed to appear are 
implicit for brevity, then it necessarily follows 
that the soeech is incomplete (defective), and 
that it becomes complete only with the implicit 
words since they are part of the speech. Thus, 
we add to the speech of the speaker that which is 
not expressed verbally, without any proof, but by 
the claim that every accusative or subjunctive 
word must have an expressible regent governing 
lt. 


Before I discuss Ibn Madà?'s criticism of another 
aspect of the theory of the Cámil, I shall sum up the most 
important views of Ibn Mada? on deleted regents: 

(1) There are three types of deletion: (a) deletion 
of known words; (b) deletion of unnecessary words; and (c) 
deletion of implicit words. 

(2) Words of type (a) may or may not appear because 
the addressed person knows them. However, thev are better 
left unexpressed. 

(3) As for words of type (b), the utterance is 
complete without them; however, if they do ap»ear the 
utterance becomes defective. 

(4) Words of type (c) are always implicit; if they 
appear, they change the modality of the utterance. 

(5) If the implicit words whose appearance is not 
allowed do not have the meaning in the mind of the 
speaker, it is nonsense to assume a regency for them. 

(6) If those words have the meaning in the mind of 


the speaker and his speech must be understood with the 
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help of this meaning which is never expressed verballv, 
there is something wrong with the speech, namely, it is 
defective. 

(7) In reality, however, the utterance never needs 
such an assumption. 

(8) Therefore, those implicit words are nothing but 
extra elements. 

(9) As a result of all of this, we shall abolish 
such assumption which is invented through the discussion 
of the Samil. 

2. The Abolition of the Assumed of al-mutaSalligat 
'the suspenders' 

The grammarians hypothesized some mutacalligat on 
which a surface structure mutaCalliq 'depends,' whenever 
there is no verb or a similar form expressed to make a 
dependency‘! relationship in the surface structure; 
namely, the nominal sentence containing a prepositional 
phrase, which is either khabar 'predicate,' or sila 
'relative clause,' or sifa^? ‘indefinite relative clause,’ 


or a hal ‘circumstantial clause,' as in (8), (9), (10), 


and (11) respectively below: 42 
(8) zaydun fi al-dari 
Zayd (nom) Th the nouse 


'Zayd is in the house' 


(9) re?aytu alladhi fi al-dári 
I saw who iñ th 


'I say who was in tne house' 
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(10) marartu bi-rajulin min qurayshin 
I passed by a man from Guraysn 


'I passed by a man from Quraysh' 


(11) ra?aytu fi al-dàri al-hilala fi al-sama?i 
I saw in the house the crescent In the Sky 


'I saw from the house the crescent moon in the sky' 
Ibn Mada? (p. 79) criticizes the grammarians' 
assumption that the prepositional phrases: fi al-dari, fi 


al-dari, min guraysh, and fi al-samá?i in (8), (9), (10), 


and (11) above are suspended upon assumed words; namely, 
ga?imun 'existing/standing,' istagarra 'located,' ka?inin 
'being,' and ka?inan 'being' respectively. Ibn Mada? 
States that "without doubt, all of the above examples are 
complete sentences consisting of structures with a 
relationship between them manifested in the preposition fi 
'in.' So there is no need to assume any word." Ibn Mada? 
adds that their assumption was simply needed by their rule 
that if the preposition in the prepositional phrase is not 
za?idah 'redundant' it must have a regent, either explicit 
or implicit (Ibn Madà?, p. 79). So, if we remove the 
concept of regency from grammar, then all of these 
assumptions will be automatically removed. 

3. The Abolition of the Assumption of al-dama?ir al- 
mustatira 

Ibn Mada? calls for the abolition of assuming al- 
dama?ir al-mustatira ‘the hidden/implicit pronouns’ in 


both derivatives and verbs. 
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a. Implicit Pronouns in Derivatives 

The grammarians claim*^ that al-mushtaggat 
‘derivatives' like: ismu al-faSil ‘active participle,' 
ismu al-mafCul ‘passive participle,' al-sifa al-mushabbaha 
bi-smi 1-fàCil 'the adjective which resembles the active 
participle,' and al-masdar 'the verbal noun,' govern 
implicit pronouns when they do not govern expressed 
nominative nouns. Their justification was that if a 
derivative word can govern an expressed nominative noun, 
then it is more suitable that it can govern an implicit 
noun if the first is not verbalized. 

Ibn Mada? refutes their argument by pointing out the 
following: 

(1) That it makes the verbalized noun nominative is 
abolished because we abolish the whole concept of regency 
(Ibn Mada?, p. 79). 

(2) In addition to that, each of these derivatives, 
e.g., darib 'beating,' indicates two meanings: the action 
of beating and the unspecified agent doing the beating. 
So, in a typical example, zaydun daribun Camran 'Zayd is 
beating CAmr,' daribun refers to an unspecified agent and 
zaydun provides his name. Therefore, there is no need to 
assume anything additional, if it were expressed, it would 
be redundant. 

(3) If someone argues that "the proof that this 


hidden pronoun exists is that it appears in some places, 
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as when there is conjunction," (Ibn Mada?, p. 80) for 
instance, 
(12) zaydun dàáribun huwa wa-bakrun Camran 
'Zayd is beating, he and Bakr 'Amr.' 

Then, Ibn Madà? responds that the grammarians say this 
pronoun, huwa, which appears is not the agent of daribun. 
They claim that the agent of daribun is implicit and the 
expressed one is intensifying or emphasizing the hidden 
one. They also state that bakrun is conjoined with the 
implicit pronoun, not with that which appears. 
(4) Ibn Madà? (p. 81) concludes that the grammarians' 
assumption is based on Zann 'conjecture,' and he wonders: 
how can conjecture prove something which is not necessary, 
and in which the learner has no benefit?; for which there 
is a need, it will be accepted if they are related by 
reliable authorities. 

b. Implicit Pronouns in Verbs 

In like manner, the grammarians suppose an implicit 
pronoun after the verb as its facil 'agent/subject of 


verbal sentence' in a sentence like (12a) below: 


(12a) zaydun gáma 'Zayd stood' 
Zayd stood 


The underlying structure of the above sentence according 
to the grammarians is: 
(12b) zaydun qàma (huwa) 'Zayd stood (he)' 

Ibn Mada? (p. 82) rejects the nominative obligatorily 


implicit pronoun which is assumed by the grammarians after 
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the verb, by arguing that verbs indicate not only tense 
and action, but also indicate the agent without any need 
for additional tagdir 'assumption.' Ibn Mad8? adds that 
the only reason which makes the grammarians suppose an 


implicit pronoun after the verb is the two rules which 


- 39^ 33) 


they invented for the theory of the Cámil, namely: 
every regent verb must have a governed fāfil 'agent'; (2) 
governed agents must follow their verb regents. Since 
Zaydun in (12a) precedes the verb gàma, they did not 
consider it the verb's agent. Thus, they assumed a 
pronoun. 

According to Ikn Mada? (p. 83) the agent is known in 
the indicative verps too. For instance, from the prefixir 
ya-, ta-, a-, and na-, we know it is the third person 
masculine singular, the second person masculine singular 
or the third person feminine singular, the first person 
(masculine/feminine) singular, and the first person plural 
respectively.*9 Ibn Madà? notices that the second person 
masculine singular and the third person feminine are 
indistinguishable, he clarifies that they are distinguish- 
able in context, just like the imperfect verb, which has 
the shared meaning of present and future when considered 
in isolation; however, it is easily understood when 


considered in a context of a natural utterence (Ibn Madà?, 


p. 83). 
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III. Grammar Without Regency and Suppletive Insertions 


Ibn Madà?'s concern in applying a method of 
regentless grammar to the study of Arabic was not less 
than his desire to criticize and to appeal for abolishing 
the theory of the Càmil and its related issues. This is 
why he started writing a book which contains all the 
chapters of grammar (p. 85): 

wa-qad sharaCtu fi kit&bin yashtamilu Cala abwabi 
al-nahwi kulliha, fa-in qada allahu ta°ala bi- 
ikmálihi intafaC^a bihi man lam ya Sughu Sanhu al- 
taqlid, wa-ill& fa-yastadillu bi-h&dhihi al- 
abwábi Cal ghayrih& 

‘I have begun a book on all the chapters of 
grammar. If God, Most High, supports me to 
complete it, the reader who does not follow 
(traditions) blindly will derive benefit from it. 
If it is not completed, then the following 
chapters will be a guide to others, 

It seems that Ibn Madá?'s book which he mentions here 
is either not finished, or it is lost. But still, as he 
indicates, we can determine what kind of Arabic grammar 
Ibn Mada? aimed to write, and what his methodology was 
through his criticism which we discussed before, and 
through his alternatives to the theory of regency which ne 
applies to three more topics of Arabic grammar, in 


addition to the topics which he discussed before: al- 


tanāzu® fi al-Samal ‘conflict in respect to government,' 


al-ishtighal 'syntactic deflection,’ and nawasid al- 


mudári^ 'the regents of the subjunctive verb.' 
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A. Conflict in Respect to Government 


When the grammarians discussed this issue, they used 


Ce 


the terms Camila 'to govern,' amil 'regent,' maCmül 


'coverned,' © 


amal 'regency/government,' maCmül mahdhüf 
'deleted regent,' maCmül wudmar ‘implicit regent,' and the 
like. Contrary to them, Ibn Mada? al-Qurtubi uses the 
term Callaga ‘to make relationship with,' taSlig 
'relationship or dependency.' Ibn Mada? clarifies his key 
terms from the very beginning when he inserts (p. 85) 
fa-aná gi hadha al-babi lã ukhálifu al- nahwiyyina 
ill& fi an aqüla: "Sallagtu," wa-l& aqülu: 
"aCmaltu."  wa-al-taCliqgu vastaCmiluhu al- 
nahwiyyüna fi al-majrür&ti, wa-aná astaCmiluhu fi 
al-majrür&ti wa-al-f&Cilayni wa-al-mafCülyni... 
In this chapter I do not contradict the 
grammarians except that I use the term Callagtu 
'I related' rather than using acmaltu 'I made it 
to govern. The grammarians used dependency in 
prepositional construction. However, I use it 


for genitive constructions and for the two 
agents and the two objects. 


The usage of the term © 


amal ‘regency’ and its 
derivative forms by the grammarians indicates all logical 
rules which we discussed in chapter 3, in addition to all 
kinds of suppletive insertions which we analyzed in the 
beginning of this chapter. However, the usage of the term 
taliq ‘relationship’ implies the discussion of the 
utterance at the surface level without going too far in 
hypothesizing or assuming deleted or implicit words or 


imaginning a new underlying structure for the verbalized 


utterance. 
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It is to be noted that the term taCliqg was used by 
al-Jurjáni about 100 years before Ibn Madá?. Rammuny?/ 
states that "By taCliq al-Jurjani means the complex system 
of syntactic-semantic interrelationships between the 
constituents of discourse/speech." 

In order to present simply Ibn Mada?'s discussion of 
the related topics in this chapter, I shall point out the 
following: 

1. The meaning of the problem 

The problem of conflict with respect to government 
arises in the following cases: 

a. When two verbal regents precede a noun agent. 

b. When two verbal regents precede one accusative 

noun. 

C. When the agent of one of the verbs is also the 
object of the other. 

d. When the agent of one of the verbs is an object 
of a prepositional pnrase containing a pronoun 
referring to it. 

Thus, whenever any of the above cases occurs, it 
leads to tan&zuC fi al-Camal 'conflict in governance’. 
Since Ibn Madá? abolishes the notion of the Samal, he 
still has to present his method of explaining such 
occurrences, namely, the kind of relationship between the 
elements of sentences in models a. to d. above, and his 


explanations of the nominative and accusative cases 


without regents. 
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2. Discussion of the problem 

Regarding case a. above, the grammarians say "two 
regents cannot govern one single word. Therefore, one of 
the two regents must be chosen and a deleted governed noun 
is assumed for the other regent." (Sibawayhi, 1:73). 


Below is an example of this structure: 


(13a) qadima zaydun 'Zayd came' 

(13b) jalasa zaydun 'Zayd sat down' 

(14) qadima wa jalasa zaydun  'Zayd came and sat down' 
V2 N1 


The rule which states that a verbal regent must govern a 
nominative agent is fulfilled in (13a) and (135), but in 
(14) there are two regents but only one nominative noun. 
Ibn Mada? says that al=Farra? does not accept lining up 
the nominative noun with the second noun, whereas al- 
Kisa?i does accept it under the condition it be stated 
that the agent in the first verb is deleted. 

Ibn Madà? accepts al-Kisa?i's opinion that the 
nominative noun in this example is in a relationsnip with 
the second verb. But he contradicts al-Kisá?i in 
reference to the implicit pronoun, asserting that the verb 
indicates person, gender, and tense. Therefore, there is 
no need to assume a noun after the first verb, as it is 
known. He also quotes from the Qur?àn (No. 15 below) and 
from poetry (16) to prove his point: 

(15) Cabasa wa-tawalla an ja?ahu  al-aCma 
frowned and turned away because came the blind 


to him (nom) 
(the Qur?àn, Stra 30:1-2) 
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'(the Prophet) frowned and turned away because 
there came to him the blind man' 
(Yüsuf Ali, 1687) 


(16) taCaffaqa bi-al-artà lah wa-arãdaha 


hid behind the arta-tree her and intended 
V1 V2+N1 (acc) 
rij&lun fa-badhat nablahum  wa-kalibu?® 
or men then she beat their arrows and dogs 


(nom) N2 
"Men hid behind the arta-tree in wait for her, and 
intended upon her, then she beat their arrows and 
dogs.' 
In the above examples, the second verb (V2) agrees 
with the expressed nominative noun (N1), while the 
nominative noun of the first verb is known (i.e., assumed) 


through the form of the verb. Thus, we have the 


structures: 


Vi + V2 + N149 (nom) {example (14) ] 
Vl + V2 + N1 + N2 (nom) (example (16) ] 
(acc) 


If the second verb has a noun or a pronoun to agree 
with, then a speaker can make the other expressed noun 


agree with the first verb. For example: 


(17) qadima wa-jalasa al-zaydàni 
came and they sat the two Zayds (nom) 
V1 V2+N1 (dual) N2 (nom) 
(nom) 


'The two Zayds came and sat down' 


(18) qadima wa-jalasa al-zaydüna 
came and they sat the Zayds 
V1 V2+N1 (plr) N2 (nom) 


In (17) and (18) we have the structure: 


V1 + V2 + Nl(nom) + N2(nom) 
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b. In case b. where there are two verbs and one 


accusative noun, Ibn Mada? quotes an example from the 


Qur?àn: S 

(19) &tüni ufrigh Calayhi ditran 
bring me pour over it molten lead 
V1 v2 N2 (acc) 


(the Qur?àn, Süra 18:96) 

'Bring me, that I may pour over it, molten lead' 

(Yüsuf Ali, p. 756) 
Ibn Madá? adds that it depends on the speaker's intention 
on which verb he wants to make a relationship with which 
noun. 

C. When there are two verbs where one of them 

requires an accusative object, Ibn Mada? suggests that the 
second verb will be marked with the accusative pronoun 


referring to it. Examples: 


(20a) darabtu zaydan 'I hit Zayd' 
I hit Zayd (acc) 
'I hit Zayd' 
(20b) darabani zaydun 'Zayd hit me' 


hit me(acc) Zayd(nom) 


Two ways in which they may be combined: 


(21a) darabtu wa-darabani zaydun 
I (nom) me (acc) 
V1 V2 N2 


‘I hit (Zayd) and Zayd hit me' 


(215) darabani wa-darabtu zaydan 
V1 me (acc) V2 I (nom) N2 (acc) 


'He hit me and I hit Zayd' 
The above constructions are acceptable by Ibn Mada?, 


as the noun is mutaCalligun 'related' to the directly 
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preceding verb (as he states in a rule before). However, 
if the speaker does not want to change the word order of 
the verbs but at the same time wishes to change the 
relationship of the noun from one verb to another, it is 
suggested by Ibn Mada? that the second verb to be marked 


with an accusative pronoun. For example: 


(22) darabani wa-darabtuhu zaydun 
hit me and hit I him Zayd 
V1 (acc) V2 (nom) (acc) (nom) 


'Zayd hit me, and I hit him' 

What Ibn Mada? rejects is those examples which are 
made by means of analogy in the dual and plural nominative 
and accusative nouns which are needed by one or more 
transitive verbs. He opposes such examples because Arabs 
do not speak that way. 


Examples of rejected structures: 


(23a) alamtu wa-aClamanini ^ iyy&hu 
I informed and he informed me of it 
zaydan Camran muntaliqan 
Zayd(acc)  Amr(acc) leaving (acc) 


'I informed Zayd, and he informed me of it, that 
Amr is leaving' 


(23b) a°lamtu wa-aClamanihima 
iyyáhuma al-zaydayni al-Samrayni muntaliqayni 


'I informed the two Zayds, and they informed me of 
it, that the two Amrs are leaving' 


(23c) aflamtu  wa-aClamünihim  iyyahum 
al-zaydina al-Samrina  muntaligina 


'I informed the Zayds, and they informed me of it, 
that the Amrs are leaving' 
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Ibn Madá? (p. 90) mentions that there are many 
examples like the above ones which caused disputes among 
the grammarians in the discussion of this matter and 
others, where the main purpose of a grammarian is to 
analyze what has been said by Arabs. 

d. In this case, wherein the governed structure is 
genitive following a prepositional phrase related to the 
preceding regent, Ibn Mada? again emphasizes what kind of 
*alága ‘relationship’ the speaker wants to make. Is it 
to make the Caldga between the genitive structure and the 
first verb or with the second verb? Below is an example: 


(24a) marra bi zavdun 'Zayd passed me' 
he passed by me Zayd(nom) 


(24b) marartu bi - zaydin 
I passed by Zayd (gen) 


The combination of the above two can be: 


(25a) marartu wa-marra bi zaydun 
passed I and passed by Zayd 
V1 (nom) V2 (nom) 


‘I passed (by Zayd) and Zayd passed by me' 


(25b) marra wa - marartu bi ~ zaydin 
(he) passed and passed I by ayd (gen 
V1 V2 (nom) 


Thus in the above examples, Zaydun in (25a) agrees 
with V2; this is what the speaker intends. If, however, 
the speaker intends to make an Calaca between V1 and the 
noun, then he must say (255) (p. 88). 

The grammarians, however, with some disputes between 
them, accepted other ways of the above structures. As an 


example of other ways which are not accepted bv Ibn Mada? 
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"because there is nothing like them in the speech of 
Arabs" (p. 90), note the following: 
(26) marartu wa - marra bi bi-zaydin 
I passed and he passed by me by Zayd 
V1 v2 (acc) 
'I passed (by Zayd) and he (Zayd) passed by me' 
{bi~zaydin relates to marartu] 


- 


(27) marra bi wa-marartu bihi  zaydun 
V1 V2 nom 


'Zayd passed by me and I passed by him (Zayd)' 


{bi-zaydun relates to marra] 


(28) marartu wa ~ marra bi bi-al-zaydayni 
V1 V2 "S EE 


'I passed by the two Zayds, and the two (Zayds) 
passed by me' 


[hisalozaydayni relates to marartul 

We can summarize Ibn Madá?'s solution to the problem 
of al-tan&zu€ fi al-Camal ‘conflict with respect to 
government' with the following: 

(1) Having denied the existence of regency as a 
principle in grammar, he suggests replacing it by al- 
Salaga 'relationship.' 

(2) The case of the noun where two verbs precede it 
will be determined by the verb which immediately precedes 
ita 

(3) If the second verb is transitive, and the 
related noun is nominative, the second verb will be marked 


with the accusative pronoun referring to it. This 
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will eliminate the need for the clumsy multiple 
pronominalization that regency demands. 

(4) He suggests that the tanàzu^ style not be used 
with verbs which are doubly and triply transitive because 
there are no supportive examples in actual Arabic usage, 
as he wonders, "Do the Arabs speak such complicated 
sentences at all?" (p. 90). 

(5) The principles cf regency lead to many 
complications when one considers the many types of regents 
which can be used in tanàzuC style (p. 90-91): 


wa-furüCu hadha al-bàbi kathiratun minha: anna 
jamia al-afCàli min mutasarrifin wa-ghayri 
mutasarrifin hal tadkhulu fi hàdhà al-bàbi aw 18? 
wa-minha anna al-asma?a wa-al-hurüfa hal hiya fi 
hádha ka-laf°ali aw 1à? wa-minhà anna al- 
mutaCalliqàti allati yusammiha al-nahwiyydna al- 
maCmüla fihd, min zurüfin wa-ahwalin wa- 
eet Cic. : So SHE ‘ee 
tamyizatin, wa-maf-ülàtin min ajlihà, wa- 
maf"ülàtin mutlaqatin, wa-maf°Glatin maCahà wa- 
hal majràhà majra al-mafCülati bi-hà, wa-majra 
al-faCilayni wa-al-majrüráti awwalan 


The sections of this chapter are many. Among 
them: are all verbs both inflected and 
inflected, included in this chapter or not? Are 
nouns and particles like verbs in this chapter or 
not? Are dependent words which are called by the 
grammarians governed elements such as adverbs, 
circumstantials, accusatives of specification 
accusatives of purpose, cognate accusatives, and 
accusatives of accompaniment, of the same 
category of the other accusatives, the agents, 
and the prepositional phrases or not. 


(6) He raises an objection against the grammarians 
who apply the theory of regent and produce expressions by 
analogy which are not used by the Arabs in reality, 
whereas they reject the speech of the Arabs which does not 


conform to their rules (p. 92). 
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B. Syntactic Deflection 

The second chapter on which Ibn Madà? tries to apply 
his method for analyzing Arabic without regency is al- 
ishtighil?l 'syntactic deflection.' It is the most 
complicated discussion in his 5ook and in the books of the 
grammarians. In fact, the methodology of the Arab 
grammarians in discussing this chapter was one factor that 
prompted Ibn Mada? to appeal for the abolition of the 
theory of regency from the study of Arabic grammar, he 
says (Ibn Mada?, p. 95). 


wa-min al-abwabi allati yuzannu annahu ya°sura 
alá man aráda tafhimahá aw tafahhumaha, 
1i?annaha .mawdiCu C&milin wa-ma°mal, wa-al- 
aac iyatu li ila inkari_al-Camili wa-al-ma^müli, 
bábu shtigháli al-fiC^li Cani al-mafC^üli bi- 
damirihi mithlu qawlinà: zaydan darabtunu 


Another chapter which is thought to be hard for 
one to understand or to teach to others, because 
it involves regent and governed word and it leads 
me to deny the regent and the governed word, is 
the chapter of syntactic deflection when the ver5 
governs the pronoun of the object compliment 
instead of the object itself, as when we say: 
"Zayd--I hit him." 


Ibn Madá? proposed two types of al-isntighal 
'syntactic deflection' sentences, one in which the verb is 
a predicate compliment, and anotner in which it is not; to 
quote him (p. 95): 


inna kulla ficlin tagaddamahu, ismun, wa-Càada 
minhu Cala al-ismi damiru mafl, aw damirun 
muttasilun bi-maf“űl, aw bi-makhfüQ, aw Si-harfin 
nin al- -hurtfi allati takhfidu ma ba“dahā, fa-inna 
dhálika al-fi^la 12 yakhlű an yakūna khabaran aw 
ghayra knabarin, wa-ghayru alernabari yakunu 
amran, aw nahyan, aw mustafhaman Canhu, aw 
mahdüjan Calayh, aw mardan aw mutađajjaban 
minhu 
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Every verb preceded by a noun which has an 
object pronoun referring back to the noun, or a 
pronoun attached to the object, or to a genitive, 
or to a genitive particle, this verb must be 
either a predicate or a non-predicate. Non- 
predicate can be: imperative, prohibitive, 
interrogative, urgentive, and wonder. 

In the following sections, we will discuss Ibn 
Madá?'s views of both non-predicate verbs and predicate 
verbs. 

1.  Non-Predicate Complement Verbs 

The verbs which are not considered as predicate 
complement of a fronted noun are: amr 'imperative,' nahy 
'>rohibitive,' mustafham © 


mto A en milio te tium emm mim m 


anhu 'the object of 
questioning,' mahdüd Calayhi 'urgentive,' and nutaCajjab 
minhu 'the object of wonder.' 

a. Imperative and Prohibitive verbs 

Ibn Mada? states that the fronted noun is (1) 
preferred to be in the accusative case and (2) permissable 
to be in the nominative case if it is followed by either 


an imperative or a prohibitive verb. Examples (29) to 


(31) of rule (1): 


(29) zaydan akrimau 'Zayd, honor him' 
Zayd (acc) honor him(acc) 
(30) hurayrata waddi^hàa wa-in lama 1&8?imü?? 
Hurayra bid goodbye to her and i£ blamed someone 
(acc) (acc) 


'Hurayra, bid her farewell even if someone crit- 
icizes you' 


(31) zaydan li-yadribhu akhüka 
Zayd(acc) may hit himí(acc) your brother (nom) 


‘Zavd make your brother nit him' 
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(32) amma Saliyyan fa-dCuhu 
as for Aliy(acc) then invite him 


'As for Ali , invite him' 

Notice that the jussive verb can be attached to a 
prefix li 'let make,' as in (31) and also the accusative 
noun can be preceded by amma 'as for' as in (32). Also, 
if a verb has a vocative meaning, its preceding noun is 


preferably in the accusative case as in (33) and (34) 


below: 
(33) allàhumma muhammadan irhamhu 
O God! Muhammad(acc) have mercy on him 


'O God! Muhammad--have mercy on him' 


(34) allahumma majidan 148 . tuCadhdhibhu 
O God! Majid(acc) do not torture him 


'O God! Majid--do not torture him' 
As for rule (2), Ibn Madà? permits the noun to be in 
the nominative case because there are examples from the 
Qur?an which justify that: 


(35) wa - al - s@arigu wa - al - sarigatu 
and the they(nom) and the thief(f.noun) 


fa - qta^ü | aydiyahuma 
then cut their hands (acc) 


(the Qur?àn, Süra 5:41) 


'As to the thief, male or female, cut off his or 
her hands' (Yusuf Ali, p. 254) 


(36) al = zaniyatu wa - al - zani fa - jlidü 
the adulterer(f.nom) and the adulterer(m) then flog 


kulla wahidin minhuma miata jaldatin 
each one of them a hundred stripes 


(the Qur?àn, Sura 24:2) 
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'The woman and the man guilty of adultery, flog 
each of them a hundred stripes' 
(Yusuf Ali, 896) 

Now the question is, what is the main difference 
between the grammarians' analysis and Ibn Madá?'s analysis 
of the above examples? At this time, we can point out the 
following: 

(1) When the noun is in the accusative case and 
occurs at the beginning of the sentence, the grammarians?? 
hypothesize an obligatory implicit verb before the noun to 
account for its government. Ibn Maqjà?, however, sees a 
relationship between the accusative noun and the expressed 
verb which follows. 

(2) In cases where the nominative case is permitted 
for a noun as in (35) and (36), the grammarians 4 do not 
consider the imperative verb as a khabar ‘predicate’ but 
the khabar is deleted and assumed. 

(3) Thus, Ibn Mada?'s analysis does not consider the 
theory of the regent, nor does he depend on assumptions. 
b. Subject of Interrogative?? 

Ibn Mada? states that if a noun is the object of the 
interrogative particle a, the proper choice is the 
accusative case as in the following (Ibn Mada?, ». 97- 
98): 


(37) a  basharan minna wahidan nattabiSuhu 
what solitary one among us one we follow him 


(the Qur?àn, Süra 54:24) 
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'What! A man! A solitary one from among our- 
selves. Shall we follow such a one' 
(Yüsuf Ali, p. 1458) 

The second rule which Ibn Maga? (p. 98) states is 
that if the pronoun which relates to the fronted noun is 
in the nominative, then the noun will be in the nominative 
case, for example: 


(38) a Cabbüdun q&ma?6 
Abbud stand up 


'Did Abbüd stand up?' 


(39) qul: a  allàhu  adhina lakum 
say God permit you 


am Cal8  allàhi taftarüna? 
or on God you invent 


(the Qur?àn, Süra 10:59) 


'Say: Hath God indeed permitted you, or do ye 
invent (things) to attribute to God?' 


(Yüsuf Ali, p. 500) 


(40) a  rawabun muwaddiC^un am — bukürü 
will going bidding farewell or early 


anta? fa-ngur li-ayyi  dhàka tagiri?? 


you then see to what of this you be 


'Are you dying later or sooner, look to which of 
them you are headed' 


The third rule concerning the noun of this xind is 
that if the fronted noun has two pronouns referring to it, 
one of them in the nominative position and the other in 
the accusative position, or one of them connected to a 
nominative word and the other connected to an accusative 
word, then it is optional to put the fronted noun in the 


nominative or in the accusative (Ibn Mada?, p. 99). 
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Examples of this: 


(41) a Cabdallshi  ra?a akhühu . ghulámahu 
did Abdallah(nom/acc) saw his brother his slave 


‘Abdallah; did his brother see his (Abdallah's) 
slave?' X 


On the other hand, if any of the related pronouns 
like hu in akhühu and ghulamahu above is an independent 
pronoun (separated) from the verb, then the first fronted 
noun takes the case of the bound pronoun, i.e., the noun 
will be in a nominative case as in (42a) because the bound 
pronoun is in the nominative and it will be in the 
accusative like (42b) because the pound pronoun is in the 
accusative: 


(42a) a muhammadun lam  yadripd i118  iyyáhu 
did Muhammad (nom) did not hit except him(acc) 


'Muhammad; did he not hit anyone but him' 


(42b) a  muhammadan lam  yadribhu  illà huwa 
did Muhammad(acc) did not hit except he(nom) 


'Muhammad; did no one hit him but he?' 

The difference between the grammarians' analysis and 
Ibn Madá?'s in this section is the following: 

(1) Ibn Mad3? states that when the conditions are 
met to put the noun in the nominative or in the 
accusative, the regent which stands for tnese cases is not 
mudmar in any way as the grammarians state. Thus, the 
noun or the pronoun is made nominative or accusative in 
accordance with speech of the Arabs and nothing else (Ibn 


Mada?, p. 1092). 
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(2) Also, he quotes a long text from al-Akhfash and 
Sibawayhi in which they analyze several examples where 
their analysis is full of regency and assumprions.?? 

(3) Ibn Madà8? considers the nominative fronted noun 
in (42a) as a £aCil 'subject of a verbal sentence,' while 
the grammarians consider it mubtada? 'subject of a nominal 
sentence. '59 

(4) Ibn Madà? considers the semantic differences 
between words in his consideration of a nominal or a 
verbal sentence and not just the beginning of a sentence 
the way the grammarians do when they classify sentences. 
For example, the grammarians? stated that a sentence like 
a zaydun lam yadrib Camran ill& huwa 'Zayd; did no one hit 
Amr but he?' is a nominal sentence because it starts with 
a noun which is mubtada?. Ibn Mada?, however, considers 
the nominative noun as a fatio. The grammarians'$! 
justification is that a governed faà^Cil does not precede 
its regent verb. But Ibn Mada?, who abolishes the theory 
of regency, does not have to be controlled by its rules. 

(5) Ibn Madá? accepts all choices of cases of a word 
according to what has been said by Arabs. This is why he 
permits Cabdallàhi to be in the nominative or in the 
accusative as in (43) below, while Sibawayhi®? chose it to 


be in the nominative only. 


(43) a anta abdullahi darabtahu 
you Abdullah you hit him 


'Did you hit Abdullan?' 
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Sibawayhi's opinion here is justified by the fact 
that the interrogative particle a is separated from the 
fronted noun abdullàhi by the independent pronoun anta 
'you'; therefore, the noun is obligatorily in the 
nominative case. 

C. The Urgentive Particles 

Ibn Madà? (105) states that if the verb is introduced 
by one of the tahdid 'urgentive' particles, then the 
fronted noun must take the accusative case. The urgentive 
particles are: alla, halla, lawma, and lawlá. For 
example: 


(44) halla Saliyyan akramtahu 
why did not Aliiy(acc) honored him 


‘Why did you not honor Ali?' 

Ibn Madà? does not oppose the grammarians? in this 
case except for one thing; namely, the grammarians 
consider the noun Saliyyan in the accusative case because 
it is governed by an implicit verb--that is, akramta, 
while Ibn Mada? considers the noun mutaCalliqg ‘having a 
relationship' with the expressed verb akramtahu. So, the 
grammarians believe that the underlying structure of the 
above sentence is: halla akramta zaydan akramtahu, while 
Ibn Madà? accepts only the surface form. 

d. The Object of Wonder 

Ibn Mada? (p. 105) again agrees with the grammarians 


that the fronted noun must be in the nominative case if it 


is followed by a clause of wonder. For example: 
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(45) muhammadun má ahsanahu 
Muhammad (nom) how good he 
'Muhammad, how good he is' 

Before I discuss Ibn Madá?'s views of predicate 
complement verbs in the syntactic deflection sentences, I 
shall summarize the rules which Ibn Madà? states for 
syntactic deflection in non-predicate-complement verbs: 

(1) In the imperative, prohibitive, interrogative 
modes, the accusative case is preferred in the fronted 
noun, but the nominative is permissible [examples (29)- 
(31), and (35)-(37)]. 

(2) In the interrogative style, only the nominative 
case is permissable if the fronted noun has a related 
pronoun which is in the nominative (example (38)-(40)]. 

(3) In the interrogative style, when the fronted 
noun has two bound pronouns related to it, one in the 
nominative and the other in the accusative, then tne 
speaker may put the fronted noun in either case [example 
(41)]. 

(4) Again, in the interrogative style, if either of 
the two related pronouns is separated from the verb, then 
the noun takes the case of the bound pronoun [examples 
(42a)-(42b)]. 

(5) Only the accusative case is permissible with 
syntactic deflection sentences introduced by the 


urgenitive particles [example (44)]. 
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(6) On the other hand, nouns which are the subjects 

of verbs of wonder may only be in the nominative when they 
are fronted [example (45)]. 
(7) In all rules above, there is no effect on the theory 
of regent, no hypotheses, no suppletive insertions, and no 
implicit words. Every rule is invented through the 
description of the way Arabs speak. 

2. Predicate-Complement Verbs 

Ibn Madá? (p. 105) states that verbs which may serve 
as predicate complements are considered to be those which 
occur in three types of sentences: müjab 'affirmative,' 
manfiy 'negative,' and shart 'conditional.' 

a. Affirmative Verbs 

In the affirmative sentence the fronted noun may 5e 
either nominative or accusative, but nominative is 
preferred. Examples: 


(46a) zaydun lagituhu 
Zayd(nom) I met him 


'Zayd; I met him' 
or 


(46b) zaydan lagituhu 
Zayd(acc) I met him 


'Zayd; I met him' 
b. Negative Verbs 
If the verb is negated by 18 or má, then the fronted 
noun can be either nominative or accusative, but the 


accusative is preferred. Examples: 
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(47) ma zaydan  darabtuhu 
did not Zayd(acc) I hit him 


'Zayd; I did not hit him' 
(48) fa - 1à dha jJjalalin 
and did not owner of eminent 
(acc) 


hibnahu li - jalàlihi wa - là 
fear because of his station and do not 


dha  dayàCin  hunna  yatrukna  li-fagrihi?^ 


owner of misfortunate they leave because of his 

(acc) poverty 
'Death did not fear the eminent man because of his 
wealth(station); nor does it leave the misfortunate 
to his poverty' 


(49) fa - la hasaban fakharta bihi  li-taymin 
then did not esteem to be pride of for Taym 


wa - là jaddan idh izdahama al-judüdu$? 
and no good fortune when it abounded good fortunes 


'You win neither esteem for Taym, which you be proud 
of, nor good fortune, when good fortune abounded' 


In all of the above examples, the fronted noun is in 
the accusative as it is preferred. To mention an example 
of permissible nominative you can say: 


(50) mà zaydun laqituhu 
did not Zayd(nom) I met him 


'Zayd; I did not meet him' 
c. Conditioned Verbs 
If the verb is made conditioned by the use of the 
conditioned particle in 'if,' the fronted noun is in the 
accusative; and there is a dispute about whether it can be 
nominative. Example of the accusative case: 


(51) 18  tajzaCi in munfisan  ahlaktuhu 
do not you repine if valuable spent 
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wa-idh& halaktu fa - Cinda dh&lika fa-jzaCci®é 
and if I died then in that case you repine 


'Do not repine if I spend up valuable property, 
but when I die, then repine' 


After finishing analyzing predicate complement verb 
sentences, Ibn Mada? analyzes another type of sentence; 
namely, compound sentences. Ibn Mada? (p. 107) states two 
rules through the texts of the Qur?an and a poem. 

(1) If a speaker conjoins a sentence, which has a 
fronted object to another sentence whici starts with a 
verb, then the fronted object is preferrable to be in the 
accusative, while the nominative is acceptable. Let us 
consider sentences (52) and (53): 


(52) muhammadan akramtuhu 


Münammad[ácc) I honored him 
'Muhammad I honored' 


(53) ra?aytu aliyyan 
I saw Ali(acc) 


'I saw Ali' 

According to Ibn Madá?, the speaker can conjoin (51) 
to (53) by either keeping muhammadan in the accusative as 
in (54a) and this is preferable, or by putting it in the 
nominative as in (54b): 


(54a) ra?aytu aliyyan | wa-muhammadan  akramtuhu 
^. raecj 


'I saw Ali and Muhammad, I honored him' 
(54b) ra?aytu  aliyyan wa-muhammadun akramtuh 


'I saw Ali and Muhammad, I honored him' 
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To prove that the accusative is more common 


provided examples from Qur?àn and poetry. 


(55) 


(57) 


with a sentence having a muptada? 


akhraja minha mā?ahāī wa ~ mar°aha 
draweth from it its water and pasture(acc) 
(acc) 


wa-al-jibala arsaha 
and the mountains fixed 


(the Qur?an, 79:31-32) 


'He draweth out there from its moisture and its 
pasture. And the mountains hath he firmly fixed' 


(Yüsuf Ali, p. 1683) 


udkhilu man yasha?u fi rahmatihi 
he admits whom he will in his mercy 


wa-al-z&limina aCadda lahum Cadhá&ban alima 
and the wrong doers(acc) prepared for them 


ne 


punishment grievous 


(the Quran, 76:31) 


‘He will admit to his mercy whom he will, but the 
wrong-doers, for them has he prepared a grievous 


penalty' (Yusuf Ali, o. 1661) 


asbahtu lā ahmilu al-silàha wa - là 
I became not carry weapon and not 


amliku ra?sa  al-baCiri in nafara 
I own head the camel if he ran 


wa-l-dhi?ba  akhshahu in  marartu bihi 
and"the^WOIf I fear him if I passec by him 
wahdi  wa-akhshà al-riyaha wa-al-matara®? 
alone and I fear the wind and the rain 


'I have become weaponless, I cannot even turn back 


the head of the camel if he runs away. Also, 


I fear 


the wolf if I pass by him alone, and I fear the 


winds and the rain' 


(2) If a speaker conjoins the fronted noun sentence 


‘inchoative subject' 


and 


a Khabar ‘a predicate’ wherein the oredicate is a sentence 
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which consists of a verb and an agent, then according to 
Sibawayhi (1:91) the fronted noun must be in the 
nominative; however, Ibn Mada? accepts both the nominative 
and the accusative because there are texts which prove 
that. Example (58a) is put according to Sibawayhi while 
(58b) is another option in Ibn Madá?'s view. 


(58a) zaydun  akramtuhu  wa-Cabdulláhi  lagituhu 
Zayd(nom) I honored him and Abaunnal(nom) I met him 


'Zayd I honored and Abdullah I met' 


(58b) zaydun  akramtuhu wa-Sabdallahi  akramtuhu 
acc) 


'Zayd I honored and Abdallah I met' 
To prove his point, Ibn Mada? (p. 111) quotes 


examples from the Qur?àn, such as: 


(59) wa-al-najmu wa-al-shajaru yasjudani 
and the stars(nom)and the trees(nom) they worship 
(ind) 
wa-al-samá?a rafafahā wa-wadaCa al-mizana 
and the sKy(acc)raised it and set up the balance 
(acc) 


(the Qur?àn, 55:6-7) 
‘And the harps and the trees both (alike) bow in 
adoration, and the firmament has he raised high 
and has set up the balance (of justice)' 
(Yüsuf Ali, p. 1472) 
It is to be noted that Ibn Madá? tries to avoid all 
examples which are not spoken by Arabs, and all rules 


which are not needed. He concludes tne application of 


this chapter by stating (Ibn Mad3?, p. 115): 
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gad ataytu fi h&dhà al-babi Sala ma yuhtaju 
ilayhi wa-yustaghna bihi, wa-zidtu tawjiha al- 
aqwali Cal8 Sibawayhi wa-lahu, li-yaClama al- 
gári?u anni qad waqaftu Cala aqwalihim wa- 
Caraftu má cutit. wa-lam ahtaj ila idmári ma al- 
kalámu tammun dünahu wa- izh&rühu Cayyun 
mukhalifun li- zSgharadi l- -gá?ili h&dhà fi kalami 
al-nás, fa-ammá fi kalámi alláni ta‘ala fa- haram. 


. In this chapter, I have presented what is needed 

of this subject. I added relevant citations and 

arguments for and against Sibawayhi so that the 

reader will know that I have covered their 

statements and that I know what I have proven. I 

did not need to suppress words where the 

utterance was complete without them and where 

mentioning them contradicts the speaker's 

intention. I did this with respect to the speech 

of people; with respect to the word of God, 

hypothesizing suppressed words is forbidden. 
C. Regents of the Subjunctive Verbs 

As we have discussed in Chapter Three®9 the 

grammarians claim that subjunctive verbs are governed by 
subjunctive particles which put them in the subjunctive 
mood. Among these particles are fa 'then' and wa 'and' 
which they occur before the subjunctive verb. But the 
grammarians did not state that fa and wa are regents like 
other particles, on the contrary, they govern with an 
implication of an 'that' which is hypothesized to occur 
after the particles fa and wa. This assumption of the 
implicit an leads to other assumptions as Ibn Mada? (p. 


72) states: 
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wa-kadhalika al-nasbu cBi-al- fa?i wa- -al-wawi 
yansibüna hádhihi al-afC^àla al-wáqiCata ba°da 
hadhini al-hurüfi bi-an, wa-yuqaddirüna an mafa 
al-fi^li bi-al-magdari, wa-yasrifüna hadhihi al- 
af^àla al-wágiCata baCcda hádhihi al-hurüfi bi-an, 
wa-yugaddirtina an Rata al-fifli bi- al-masdari, 
wa-yasrifüna al-af°ala al-wàaqiCata qabla_ hadhihi 
al- hurüfi ila masádirih8, wa-ya^tifüna al- 
mas&dira Cala al-masádiri bi-hádhihi l-hurüfi wa- 
idh& faCalü dhálika kullahu lam yaridü 'mafnā al- 
lafzi al-awwali 


fAnd also the subjunctive verb by waw and £3?. 
They put the verbs which occur after these 
particles in the subjunctive mood by means of the 
particle an. They derive from an and the verb a 
verbal noun. They change the verbs which occur 
before these particles to verbal nouns, and they 
conjoin verbal nouns to verbal nouns with these 
particles. When they do all of this, the meaning 
of the first utterance is changed.” 


(1) The Causative £4279 

When a verb following fa? al-sababiyya 'the causative 
£a?' introduces the result of the clause before it, then 
the verb obligatorily is put in the subjunctive mood. Ibn 
Madá? (p. 115) asserts that there are eight types of 


clauses after which the verb is preceded by fa? becomes 


subjunctive: (a) al-amr 'the imperative'; (b) al-nahy 
'the prohibitive'; (c) al-istifhám 'the interrogative'; 


(d) al-nafy 'the negative'; (e) al-Car ard 'the demand'; (f) 
al-tamanni 'the hope' or 'the wish'; (g) al-tahdid 'the 
incitive'; and (h) al-duca? 'the supplicative.' 

Ibn Mada? cites many examples of each of these from 


the Qur2?an and poetry; below are some: 


(60) 


(61) 


(62) 


(63) 
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a. The Imperative 


ya n&qu/i síri Canaqan fasiha 
O camel be quick amble wide 


ila sulaymana fa-nastariha 
to Sulayman so We rest (subj) 


‘O camel, be quick and amble in this journey to 
Sulayman so that we can take a rest' 


aftini fa-ashkuraka 
give me so T thank you (subj) 


'Give me, so I can thank you' 


b. The Prohibitive 


la taftart Cala allàáhi kadhiban 


do not claim on God lie 


fa-yushitakum bi°adhab 
en He will destroy you (subj) by punishment 


(the Qur?an, 20:61) 


'Forge ye not a lie against God, lest he destroy 
you (at once)' 


(Yüsuf Ali, p. 801) 


wa - 1a tatghaw fihi fa-yahilla 
and do not excess in it Phen will descend (subj) 


Calaykum ghadabi 
on you my wrath 


(the Qur?an, 20:81) 


'Commit no excess therein, lest my wrath should 
justly descend on you' 


(Yüsuf Ali, p. 806) 
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C. The Negative 
(64) 1a yugdà Calayhim fa-yamütu 
will not be determined for them so ey will die 
(subj) 
(the Qur?an, 35:36) 


"No term shall be determined for them so they 
shall die' 


(Yusuf Ali, p. 1164) 


(65) wa - ma anta min gaysin  fa-tanbaha 
and not you from Qays so you par subj) 


dunaha wa-la min  tamimin fi al-laha wa- 
like them and not from Tamin in Uvula and 
al-ghal&simi/? 


the glottis 


'You are not of Qays to bark (claim) as one of 
them, nor are you from Tamim in terms of Uvula 
and glottis' 


d. The Interrogative 


(66) alam - tas?al fa-tukhbiraka al-rusümü 
did not you ask SO you be informed the traces 
(subj) 
Sala firtaja wa-al-talalu al-qadima ’3 
at Firtaj and the ruins the old 


‘Did you not ask about Firtaj, then you would be 
informed by the races about the old ruins' 


e. The Demand 


(67) ala ta?tina fa-nuhaddithaka 


not you come sO we Will Spear to you 
(subj) 


'Will you not come to us, so we will speak to you?' 


(68) 


(69) 


(70) 


(71) 


does he make any kind of suppression. 
the positions of the verb where it becomes subjunctive. 


So, there is no need to hypothesize the occurrence of an 


after fa, 
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f. Hope or Wish 


layta zaycan Cindana fa-nukrimahu 
would that Zayd(acc) will u$ So we Will honor him 
(subj) 


'Would that Zayd were with us so that we might 
honor him' 


fa-law nubisha  al-maqábiru Can kulaybin 
and if was dug the graves of Kulayb 


fa-yukhbara bi-al-dhana?ibi  ayyu ziri’4 
So k SEES be known at the Dhana?ib what Zir 


(subj) 


‘If the graves of Kulayb were dug, then he would 
know what kind of Zir I am' 


(g) The Incitive 


halla  zurta zaydan  fa-yukrimaka 
why did not you visit zaya Se ne EET honor you 
(subj) 


'Why did not you visit Zayd so that he might 
honor you?' 
(h) The Supplicative 


alláhumma 18  tu?akhidhnà  bi-dhunübiná 


Oh God! do not hold against us by our sins 


fa-nahlaka 
SO We Will be destroyed(subj) 


‘Oh God! Do not hold our sins against us, lest 
we be destroyed' 


Thus, Ibn Mada? makes no logical assumptions, 


where it is not expressed. 


He just describes 


nor to insert a verbal noun in the utterance 
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(2) The waw of simultaneous accompaniment 

For Ibn Madà?, the imperfect verb optionally becomes 
subjunctive whenever it is preceded by wàw al-maCiyya 'the 
waw of accompaniment, and the other subjunctivizing 
particles without any additional insertions. Ibn Mada? 
(p. 121) adds that the clauses which might precede the waw 
are of the same type which are illustrated in the 
causative fa? above. Below are a few examples: 


(72) 18 tanha Can khuluqin wa-ta?tiya mithlahu 

do not prohibit from a habit and you do the same 
(subj) 

C&run Calayka idha faCalta Cazima’> 

shame on you if you did great 


'Do not prohibit others from having a habit, while 
at the same time you have the same habit, it would 
be a great shame if you did so' 


(73) wa - lammá yaSlami 11ahu alladhina 
and without he tests God those of you 


j&áhadü minkum wa-yaClama al-sabirin 

they fought among you and tests the patients 
(subj) 

(the Qur?an, 3:142) 


'Without God testing those of you who fought nard 
(in his cause) and remained steadfast' 


(Yüsuf Ali, p. 159) 


(74) la - lubsu Caba?atin wa - tagarra Cayni 
that of wearing woolen an e cool my eye 
(subj) 


ahabbu ilayya min  lubsi al-shufafi’® 
dearer to me than wearing the fine dresses 


'To wear a woolen and being happy is better 
than wearing a fine dress' 
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The important rule which distinguishes Ibn Madà?'s 
idea of the verb which follows the waw of accompaniment is 
that his stating that it is optional for the verb to be in 
the subjunctive, jussive, or indicative mood. Thus, in 
all of the above examples, each mood of the verbs which 
have two lines below, can be in either of the two moods as 
well. But what is the difference in meaning? Ibn Mada? 
illustrates this through the following examples: 

(75a) là ta?kul  al-samakata  wa-tashraba al-labana 
do not eat the fish and drink the milk 
(acc) (subj) (acc) 


‘Do not eat fish while you drink milk' 


(75b) la ta?kul al-samakata  wa-tashrab al-labana 
us 


'Do not eat fish and do not drink milk either' 


(75c) la ta?kul al-samakata  wa-tashrabu al-labana 
in 


'Do not eat fish, but drink milk' 

It is clear that the mood of the second verb of each 
sentence above is changed according to the meaning which 
the speaker intends to express. In sentence (75a) the 
second verb is marked in the subjunctive mood, indicating 
that one action is permitted but not both. And this wáw 
here is the waw of simultaneousness. In sentence (75b) 
the waw conjoins the two verbs; therefore, both verbs are 
marked in the jussive. So, the meaning is that both 
actions are not permitted collectively or individually. 


And in sentence (75c) the first action is prohibited while 
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the second is permitted. So, the wáw here is the 
beginning of a new affirmative clause. 

We can conclude by pointing out that Ibn Madà?'s 
method of presenting the causative fà? and the wáw of 
simultaneous, as well as the syntactic deflection and 
conflict in respect to government is based on analyzing 
grammatical meaning as found in the written texts and in 
speech of Arabic speakers. The aim of his method is to 
simplify Arabic grammar by emphasizing the importance of 
the surface structure forms of Arabic in understanding the 
grammatical meaning of a given text and removing the rules 
of the regency theory and suppletive insertions. 


IV. Evaluation of Ibn Mada?'s 


Views and Applications 


In this section, I do not aim at making a final 
judgment on who is more correct, the grammarians or Ibn 
Mada?. On the contrary, I do aim at suggesting that the 
differences between the grammarians and Ibn Mad&? can be 
understood in the light of modern linguistic theory. To 
claim this, I have to show in examples how far and how 
close their analyses are to modern linguistic theory. 
Moreover, I aim at suggesting that the differences between 
the grammarians' analyses and Ibn Mada?'s is not just a 
matter of points of view, but a difference in two 


approaches and two methods in understanding the Arabic 
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language. These approaches are similar in some way or 
another to some modern schools of linguistics. 

Also in this section, I will try to examine the 
possibilities of applying Ibn Mada?'s theory of abolishing 
the C&mil and taqdir to topics other than the ones which 
he himself examined. And finally, I will point out the 
most important points in his theory, approach, and 
application. 

A. Regency or Dependency Grammar 

There are basically two ways in which positions of 

words can be related in a given sentence: either in 


TI In a dependency 


dependency or constituency terms. 
grammar, items in different syntactic positions in a 
sentence are directly related to each other in terms of a 
dependency relationship, with one part related to anothér. 
In constituency terms two methods of representation are 
available. In one, items are related in terms of phrase 
structure markers represented as trees. A verb and its 
noun object, for instance, are related to each other by 
virtue of being included in a verb phrase (see figure 1). 
In the second representation, items are related to each 
other by virtue of their occurring in positions included 


within a larger structure (see figure 2j. 59 
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ge Oe Clause 
Figure 1 Figure 2 
In Arabic theory, positions are related to each other 
in terms of regency or dependency according to the 
grammarians and in terms of the second type of 
constituency according to Ibn Mada?. 
The Arabic notion of dependency is similar to the 


modern western’? 


conception in some ways and different in 
others. 

1. The Similarities 

Robinson (1970:260) gives four conditions for a well- 
formed dependency structure: 

a. One and only one element is independent. 


b. All others depend directly on some element. 


C. No element depends directly on more than one 
other. 


d. If A depends directly on B and some element C 
intervenes between them (in linear order of 
string), then C depends directly on A or on B 
or on some other intervening element. 

As we have discussed in Chapter Three, in Arabic 


theory there is a © 


&mil 'regent' and ma^mül 'governed.' 
The regent is said to govern the governed in some case or 
mood form. The inflectional forms of a word change 
according to the change of regent. Now let us examine the 


following sentence and see if Robinson's conditions are 


met or not: 
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(76) lan yadCuwa al-tàálibu mudira al-madrasati 
not invites the student director the school 
(subj) (nom) (acc) (gen) 
'The student will not invite the school principal' 
The negative particle lan governs the verb yadCuwa in 


e dwe 
the subjunctive; the verb yadCuwa governs the agent al- 
talibu in the nominative and the object mudira in the 
accusative; mudira governs the possessor al-madrasati in 
the genitive. 


Thus, in (76) Robinson's conditions are met: (a) the 


only independent item is lan; (b) all the items are in 


dependency relations; (c) no element depends directly on 
more than one other; and for (d) mudira depends directly 
on yadCuwa, and the intervening element al-talibu depends 
on yad uwa. 

One more point can be made about Arabic regency 
grammar and western dependency grammar; that is, both 
analyses allow a one-many relation between governed and 
governor, and typically one finds a single item governing 
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more than one dependent. For example, 


(77) aCtà al-t@libu al-?ustádha al-wazifata 
gave the student the teacher the homework 
(nom) (acc) (acc) 


'The student gave the teacher the homework' 


Wherein, the verb afta governs al-talibu in the 


ai-ta 
nominative, in addition to al-?ustadha and al-wazifata 


both in the accusative.?! 
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Another important point of similarity between western 
dependency and Arabic regency is in terms of sequence 
relations. Tesniere?? (1959:32) explains sequence in 
terms of head-dependent relations, where languages tend to 
have either head-dependent or dependent-head orders. 


Arabic theory, for instance, is head-dependent as follows: 


Head Dependent 

verb subject, object 
preposition object 

noun adjective 


This is why the grammarians had to assume an implicit 
or a deleted regent whenever they noticed a marked 
governed word that precedes what is supposed to be its 
regent. For example, 


(78) a muhammadan  darabtahu 
Muhammad(acc) you hit him 


'Is it Mubammad you hit?' 
Because the accusative muhammadan precedes the verb 
darabtahu, the grammarians had to hypothesize an implicit 
regent which governs muhammadan and precedes it.93 
The above examination does not prove that regency 
grammar and dependency western grammar are based exactly 
on the same principles. On the contrary, it proves that 


there are similarities and we can understand the Arabic 


grammarians' method in the light of these similarities. 
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But also there are some differences which should be 
pointed out: 

2. The Differences 

One obvious difference between the two methods is the 
status of the initial independent element. In most 
dependency grammars (Robinson, 1970; Hudson, 1982) the 
verb is considered the head of the sentence. In Arabic 


grammarians' regency the initial item can be a particie®4 


e5 or a verb®6, as we 


as in (76) above, as well as a noun 
discussed before. 

As another difference, in Arabic grammarians' theory 
there is aclass of words whicn forma relation other than 
a regency one with the word they follow. These are the 
tawábi^ 'modifiers,' which include al-sifat ‘the 
adjectives.' The modifiers are said to follow the 


modified noun in terms of its inflection. For example: 


(79) ra?aytu fatatan jamilatan 
I saw girl(acc) beautiful (acc) 


'I saw a beautiful girl' 
The relation between fatátan and jamílatan is a 
modification one and not a regency. Here the adjective 
follows the noun in its inflection (accusative), gender, 
and indefiniteness. 
In general, the Arab grammarians used a framework of 
governance, but they did not use the notion of head.97 A 


regent is simply an item which governs another item in 
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some case or mood. Thus, every governed item does have a 
governor in Arabic theory, not in terms of optionality, 
(Hudson, 1982:3,8; Owens, 1984:28) but in terms of 
obligatoriness in most times.98 
B. Structural-Functional Grammar 

When the Arab grammarians explained the inflectional 
form by adopting the notion of regency (governance) as 
presented in Chapter Three, Ibn Mada? al-Qurtubi 
criticized that method because it leads to the assuming of 
unexpressed words, to the extent that it may change the 
whole meaning from what the speaker originally intended 
(see Part II of this chapter). 


As an alternative method to the grammarians', Ibn 
Mada? suggests a notion of al-Calagac?? al-wazifiyya 
'functional relationships' between the elements of a given 
sentence. The accusative inflection on an object noun, 
for example, could be explained by the fact that it occurs 
in the object position, rather than by the fact that it is 
governed by a verb as its object. 

In this section, I will try to justify the claim that 
Ibn Mada?'s theory is closer to modern structural 
linguistics than the Arabic grammarians'. 

The structural-functional analysis of grammar is 
closely associated with linguists such as Bloomfield and 
Firth, and developed in Halliday's (1960) scale and 


category grammar, and in tagmemic grammar (Cook, 1969). 
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The central idea in it is that grammar can be constructed 
as a structure made up of various positions, with certain 


30 A sentence, for 


items occurring at these positions. 
example, might be analyzed as having three main positions: 
subjects (S), predicate (P), and object (O), with nouns 
occurring at S and O and verbs at P. Under one conception 
of function, probably the most basic one, the occurrence 
of verbs and nouns at a position, a place in structure, 
defines their function, their relations to other items in 
the sentence (Halliday and Martin, 1981:137). 

In Arab grammarians' theory, as well as in Ibn 
Mada?'s, the basic syntactic unit of analysis is the 
sentence; sentence is minimally composed of two words 
which form predication, either noun + noun or verb + noun, 
according to the grammarians?br in addition to that noun + 
verb according to Ibn Mada?. 

Thus, the nominal sentence is composed of two parts: 
mubtada? 'subject' and khabar 'predicate,' while the 
verbal sentence consists of fil ‘verb’ and fà^il 
'subject.'?? Example (80) represents a simple nominal 
sentence, while (81) represents a verbal one: 

(80) munammadun nashitun 
Muhammad (nom) active (nom) 


Sub Pred 


'Muhammad is active' 
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(81) qàma  muhammadun 
got up Muhammad (nom) 
verb subject 
"Muhammad got up' 

In tagmemic analysis (Cook, 1969:15) "A slot is a 
position in a construction frame. Functional slots are 
positions in construction frames which define the role of 
linguistic forms in the constructions relative to other 
parts of the same constructions. Functions are 
grammatical relationships.” Cook (1969:16) adds that, 
"the filler class is the list of all the items that can 
fill the functional slot. These items are mutually 
distributable within the slot. This filler class, by 
definition, is a distribution class, which in many cases 
is heterogeneous. Whatever fills the slot belongs to the 
distribution class, no matter what its form." 

It is true that the Arab grammarians used the terms 
mawdi^ 'function' and manzila ‘status'?3 and in some cases 
mawaiS 'position' and lafz 'filler'?4, or magam 'olace' 
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and mahall ‘function but: (1) they used them 


interchangeably; (2) they did not clearly define them; and 
(3) whenever the filler is a phrase or a sentence they 
used the tagdir 'suppletive insertion’ or al-muta°alligat 
'the suspenders’ or they hypothesized implicit words to 
function in that slot; and this is why Ibn Mada? 


criticized them. 26 
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To prove our suggestion that Ibn Madà?'s analysis is 
closer to that of the tagmemic than the grammarians', 
below are some examples: 


(82) zaydun fi al-dári 


Zayd(nom) in the house(gen) 
Sub Pred 


'Zayd is in the house' 


(83) zaydun darabtuhu 
Zayd(nom) I hit him 
Sub Pred 


'As for Zayd, I hit him' 

According to most grammarians, the prepositional 
phrase fi al-dári in (82) is not a predicate by itself, on 
the contrary, it is mutaCalliqga 'related' or 'connected' 
to an implicit khabar 'predicate' which is cà?imun or 
mustagirrun 'being.' Contrary to them, Ibn Mada? thinks 
that fi al-dári is the predicate, regardless of its being 
a phrase and not a single noun.?7 Moreover, darabtuhu in 
(83) is not the predicate according to the grammarians 
because it is a sentence and not a single noun; on the 
contrary, this sentence is in the mahall 'position' or in 
the mawdi^ 'place' of the comment. However, the sentence 
is the comment for Ibn Mada?. 

Ibn Mada? takes the same position in analyzing the 
verbal sentences as we have shown in parts II and III of 
this chapter. Below are some more examples to clarify nis 


position: 
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(84) yajibu an X tagüma 
it is necessary that you stand 
(subj) 


"It is necessary that you stand up' 
(85) Calimtu anna  zaydan muntaligun 
I learned that Zayd leaving 
(obj) 


"I learned that Zayd was leaving' 


(86) marartu bi-zaydin 
I passed by Zayd 
(obj) 


'I passed by Zayd' 
(87) jà?a  al-waladu  yarkudu 
came the bov he runs 
(circum) 
'The boy came running' 

According to Ibn Madà?, an taguma in (84) above is 
the subject, the clause anna zaydan muntalicun in (85) is 
the object, the prepositional phrase bi-zavdin in (86) is 
the object, and the verb yarkudu in (87) is the 
circumstantial. 

Thus, each slot for subject or object can be filled 
Dy a noun or a phrase or a sentence. Most grammarians, 
however, nad to hypothesize an implicit single word which 
takes that position whenever the filler is not marked with 
the marker which a single word takes in that position. 
The subject in (84) is the implicit verbal noun giyámuxa 
‘your standing'; the object in (85) is the implicit verbal 


noun intilaga 'leaving,' the object in (86) is deleted, 
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and the verbal sentence of yarkudu and its subject in (87) 
is in the place of the circumstantial. 

I think that if we examine many other examples, which 
might be interesting for another study, we will find that 
Ibn Mada?'s approach is closer to the tagmemic one than 
that of the grammarians', simply because of the following: 

1. I have shown in section A. above that the Arabic 
grammarians' theory is very similar to that of the western 
dependency grammar; and tagmemic analysis does not 
recognize dependency at all. 

2. In tagmemic analysis there is nothing in 
principle which prevents the substitution of one phrase 
for another. The Arabic grammarians, on the other hand, 
had to assume à single word whenever there is a larger 
item for a smaller one, the smaller one always being a 
single word. I think this is because the single word 
filler may carry the marker of the slot, whereas the long 
filler does not. 

3. The grammarians' analysis goes beyond the surface 
structure to the underlying structure, while the tagmemic 
approach analizes the surface structure, which is what Ibn 
Mada? calls for. 

All of our discussion above does not mean that [bn 
Madà?'s ideas are more correct than the grammarians' or 
vice versa, but it does mean that his ideas as well as the 


grammarians' can be understood in the light of modern 
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linguistics. In addition to that, we can apply Ibn 
Mada?'s method to other topics of Arabic grammar as [bn 
Mada? suggests in his introduction. Some of these topics 
will be pointed out in section D. below. 
C. Underlying Structure and Surface Structure 

As we have discussed early in this chapter, the 
grammarians analyzed most of the Arabic structures by 
constructing the deep structure of the surface one 
whenever the regent or its governed word are not explicit; 
or when any of the regency rules seems to be broken, they 
would generate words to make their rules work. Despite 
the fact that some of their solutions can be understood in 
terms of modern underlying structure analysis,?? I think 
that they went too far sometimes in their tagdir 
'suppletive insertion,' as they assumed utterances or 
words in the deep structure while these words are either 
explicit or indicated in the surface structure. One topic 
will be discussed below; namely, their analysis of the 
Arabic pronouns. 

The grammarians divide the pronouns into two basic 


categories.?? The first is bariz 'expressed' and mustatir 


'hidden' or ‘implicit.' Expressed pronouns are either 
muttasil1l00 ‘bound’ or munfasill0! 'free.' Bound pronouns 


can function in the nominative, in the accusative, and in 
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the genitive.i0? Free pronouns are of two kinds: 
nominative and accusative.i0? 

The Arab grammarians assume an implicit pronoun after 
verbs whose fáCil 'subject' is not expressed. For 


example: 


(88) kataba al-darsa 
he wrote the lesson(acc) 


'He wrote the lesson' 


(89) muhammadun yaktubu al-darsa 
Muhammad (nom) writes the lesson(acc) 


'Muhammad writes the lesson' 

The grammarians analyze sentence (88) as having the deep 
structure kataba huwa al-darsa and sentence (89) as 
muhammadun yaktubu huwa al-darsa. In other words, they 
assume the implicit pronoun huwa 'he' after the verbs 
kataba and yaktubu in the above respectively. Their 
analysis was based on the following rules which they 
invented for the theory of the Cãmil:104 

a. Every verb must govern a facil. 'subject.' 

b. A governed 'subject' must follow its regent. 

Regarding the first rule, both sentences have verbs; 
therefore, they must govern subject. Since the subject in 
(88) is not verbally expressed, it must be implicit. As 
for sentence (89), muhammadun cannot be considered as 
subject because the second rule states that the governed 


subject must follow its regent verb; therefore, munammadun 


is not a subject of a verbal sentence but a mubtada? 
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'subject' of a nominal sentence. This leads them to 
assert that the subject of the verb is an implicit pronoun 
and this sentence is a nominal one. 

The grammarians then expanded their rules and stated 
sub-rules for the implicit pronoun. 105 They claimed that 
there are two types.of them: obligatorily implicit and 
optionally implicit. The obligatorily implicit pronoun 
is always nominative. Furthermore, the free pronouns 
cannot be substituted for it. 

On the other hand, the optionally implicit pronoun is 
one which can be substituted freely by an explicit noun or 
pronoun. Below are some examples: 

(90a) muhammadun marra 
‘Muhammad passed by' 
(90b) muhammadun marra abuhu 
'Muhammad his father passed by' 
(90c) muhammadun mā marra illa huwa 
'Muhammad; no one passed by but him' 

Thus, (90a) can be changed to (90b) to express the 
noun abuhu which replaces the implicit pronoun huwa. 
Further, in (90c) the subject is huwa which follows the 
exceptive particle illa: therefore, there is no need to 
claim that the subject is an implicit pronoun. 

Ibn Mada? al-Qurtubi, on the other hand, criticizes 


the whole notion of implicit pronouns. He rejects the 
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view that implicit pronouns exist in Arabic, in verbs or 
in derivatives. His idea is (p. 79-80) that the verb 
indicates tense, action, and the unspecified subject by 
virtue of its form and location in the construction. 
Moreover, in imperfect verbs, the initial ya- of the third 
person masculine singular a- of the first person singular, 
ta- of the third person feminine singular and second 
person masculine singular, and the na- of the first person 
plural indicate the subject of the verbal stem to which 
they are attached. 

For our evaluation of both views--the grammarians' 
and Ibn Madá?'s--let us take a look at a set of forms of 
the same verb mentioned in sentence (88) and consider its 


structure in the perfect tense: 


singular 
dual 


plural 


singular 
dual 


plural 


singular 
dual 


plural 


singular 
dual 


plural 


singular 


plural 


‘Prom the data above, we can see that, 


level, the perfect 
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3rd person masculine 
Kataba 
kataba 


katabu 


3rd person feminine 
katabat 
katabata 


katabna 


2nd person masculine 
katabta 
katabtumá 


katabtum 


2nd person feminine 
katabti 
katabtuma 


katabtunna 


lst person m. and f. 


katabtu 


katabná 


meaning 


'he wrote' 
'they wrote' 


'they wrote' 


‘she wrote! 
'they wrote' 


'they wrote' 


'you wrote’ 
'you wrote' 


'you wrote’ 


'you wrote' 
'you wrote' 


'you wrote' 


'I wrote' 


'we wrote' 


tense stem of this verb is katab- with 


at the word 
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the structure CVCVC-. The other morphemes which are 
attached to it denoting the personal pronouns, such as: 
/-a/ 'he', /-8/ 'they (dual), /-ü/ 'they' (masc. plural), 
/-at/ 'she', /-na/ 'they' (f. plural), /-tu/ 'I', and /- 
na/ ‘we'. Accordingly, /-a/ in katab-a indicates person, 
number and gender as it denotes the third person masculine 
singular; this is what Ibn Mada? suggests. 

The above morphemes are classified by the grammarians 
into three types: (1) Calàmatu bina? 'indeclinable 
marker' such as: /-a/ in katab-a; and /-u/ in katabü; (2) 
gender marker such as /-t/ in kataba-t; and (3) connected 
pronouns which have a subject function such as: /-a/ in 
katab-a, /-tu/ in katab-tu, and /-na/ in katab-na. 

It appears that Ibn Mada?'s criticism implies a very 
important point, that is to say, the grammarians' 
classification in this regard lacks a harmonious system, 
i.e., the morpheme /-a/ should be treated as singular 
masculine marker the way /-t/ is considered as a feminine 
singular marker, or to be treated as a connected pronoun 
and has a subject function just as /-a/ and /-tu/ were 
treated. However, the grammarians did not do this. The 
Arab grammarians faced another contradiction in explaining 
the pronouns which occur before the subjects and after tne 


verbs in the following examples: + 
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(91) wa - asarru al-najwa al-ladhina zalama 
and conceal counsels those wrong-doers 


(the Qur?an, Süra 21:3) 
'The wrong-doers conceal their private counsels' 
(Yusuf Ali, p. 822) 


(92) thumma Camu wa-sammü kathirun minhum 
and became blind and became deaf many of them 


(the Qur?an, Süra 5:74) 
‘Yet again many of them became blind and deaf' 
(Yusuf Ali, p. 266) 

(93) yatacaqabina fikum malá?ikatun bil-layli 
they follow you angels in the night 


wa-malà?ikatun bi-al-nanár10" 


and angels in the day 


"There are angels who follow you and take turns 
nightly and daily' 


In the above examples, the subjects are verbally 
expressed. They are al-ladhina, kathirun, and mala?ikatun 
respectively. Thererfore, the grammarians had to consider 
/-ū/ in asarrü, Samu, and yataC^&gabuna as a plural 
masculine marker. 

All of the above confusing analysis came from the two 
rules which the grammarians invented regarding the regent. 

Another important point to be made is that these verb 
suffixes clearly indicate number and gender exactly the 
way they demonstrate the pnenomenon of agreement in nouns 


too. Let us consider the following examples: 
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(94) huma kataba al-darsa  'Thev (both) wrote the lesson' 
(95) katib& al-darsi ‘The (two) writers of the lesson' 
(96) hum katabü al-darsa ‘They (all) wrote the lesson' 
(97) katibU al-darsi ‘The writers of the lesson' 

As a result of this discussion, I think that the 
grammarians went beyond the limitations of assumptions and 
making tagdir especially when the forms of verbs or their 
derivatives indicate person and gender. 


D. Important Positive Points of Ibn Madà?'s Methodology 
and Application ; 


In addition to the above valuable ideas of Ibn Mada?, 
which may link him to modern structuralists, I shall point 
out some other constructive points of his methodology and 
application: 

1. Ibn Mada? describes the Arabic language and tries 
to discuss all possibilities of a word-occurrence and does 
not invent a rule from an incomplete data. 

2. In his description, Ibn Mada? does not make his 
rule control the texts of Arabic. 

3. When he explains inflection cases and moods, he 
relates them to particular grammatical functions and not 
to explicit or implicit regents. This valuable view leads 
a grammarian to think of the explicit structure elements 
and not of any elements out of the structure itself. 

4. His ideas of abolishing the theory of regent and 


tagdir may simplify the Arabic grammar and makes it easy 
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for those who want to learn the rules of the Arabic 
language. 

5. His ideas and approach are prompting to review 
all topics of Arabic grammar, in order to re-analyze the 
Arabic language from the Structuralist's point of view. 

6. There are many topics of Arabic grammar which are 
founded because of the theory of the Samil, if we apply 
Ibn Mada?'s method and abolish this theory, then these 
topics will be abolished and reorganized into their normal 
categories. For example, kana and its sisters, inna and 
its sisters, kāda and its sisters, ma and la al- 
hijüziyyatayn 'the hijizi mā and là,' zanna and its 
Sisters, and aClama and the other verbs which take three 
accusative objects and alike. Under the new organization 
we can study all verbs under the topic which deals with 
all of their functions. The same thing can be done 
regarding the mubtada? 'subject' and the khabar 
'predicate,' 

7. Also, the topics which are discussed separately 
can be put together and Studied through all of their 
distribution and occurrences in the Arabic language. For 
example, the facil "subject of a verbal sentence! can be 
shown of all of its possible semantic functions and 
Structure in all its environments. 

8. By applying Ibn Mad4?'s methodology, we can get 


rid of all kinds of insertions which are not based on the 
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way Arabs speak. That is to say, any interpretation of a 
text which cannot be proven by examples from the actual 
Speech of the Arabs should be removed. 

9. Ibn Mad8? did not only criticize but also applied 
his methodology to the most complicated topics of Arabic 
grammar. He intended to show what kind of Arabic grammar 
he wanted. And this is a very important point because he 
Proved that his ideas are not just theoretical ones but 
also can be applied. 

10. Ibn Mad&? does not quote from other grammarians 
without indicating where he quotes from. When he quotes 
he aims at Supporting his ideas. Moreover, he proves his 
views with examples from the Qur?an, poetry, the hadith, 
and the common usage of the Arabs speech. 

All of the above points are related to his criticism 
of the theory of the C&mil and tacdir. There are other 
positive points on his theory in general, but we prefer to 
present them after we discuss his notion of Secondary and 


tertiary reasons in Chapter Five. 


10. 


ll. 
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Notes to Chapter Four 


There are two editions of Ibn Mada?'s book: one was 
Published in 1947, and edited by Shawgi Dayf. The 
second was oublished in 1979, and edited by Muhammad 
Ibrahim al-Banná. All of the page numbers indicated 
in this dissertation refer to the 1979 edition, unless 
it is necessary to quote from Dayf's edition. 


The founder of dawlat 1-muwahhidin 'Almohad dynasty,' 
Abu Abdallah Muhammad 5. Tümart (d. 524/1130). See 
Day'f introduction in al-radd Sala al-nuha , 1947:5. 


Ibn Tumart was succeeded by nis disciple Abd al-Mu?min 
b. Ali (d. 236/1163), who in turn was succeeded by his 
son Abu yaCqüb yüsuf b. Abd al-Mu?min (d. 580/1184). 

Then the third caliph, to whom Ibn Mada? dedicates a 
prayer, is Abū yusuf yaC^qüb b. yusuf al- -Mansür (d. 

595/1199). Ibn Madà? wrote his book during the reign 
of this ruler, i.e., after 580/1184. Ibid., p. 6-7. 


These terms will be discussed in detail later on. 


Muhammad b. IsmaCil al-BukhārĪ, Sahih, Cairo, 1966, 
1:23. 


Muhammad b. CIsa al-Tirmidhi, al-j&mi^ al-sahih, 
Beirut, 1970, 2:68. = 


Ibid., p. 67. 
Muslim b. al-Hajjàj, sanih, Cairo, 1929, 1:20. 


This school was founded by Dawud 5. Ali 5. Khalaf who 
was born in Küfa about 200/815, and died in Baghdad 
270/883. See Goldziher, The Zahiris, Leiden, 1971:27- 
29. ] 


Abü Hanifa (C. 150/766) for instance, was the scholar 
who applied ra?y more than other scholars. On tne 
other hand, Dawud b. Ali opposed the use of ra?v. 
Between the two schools, there were Malik b. Anas (d. 
179/795), al-ShafiSi (d. 204/819), and Ahmad 5. Hanbal 
(d. 241/855), Ibid., De 6-13. 


Goldziher quotes an Arabic text from Ibn Hazm 
regarding ijma* and giyás. See nis book, The Zahiris, 
1971:  Á 33-34. 
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13. 


14. 


15. 
16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 
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Because of the Zahirite's rejection of some of the 
basic sources of Islamic law, they were excluded from 
consideration in determining the. consensus. 
Furthermore, they were not considered as a fifth legal 
school, but rather ignored by most of the four 
orthodox schools. for further study about this, see 
Goldziher, The Zahiris, 1971:36-38. 


He wrote a book entitled, al-khasa?is. It is edited 
by Muhammad al-Najjar, Cairo, 1952. 


Al-Jáhiz was born in 160/776 and died in 255/868. He 
was a well-known scholar of the early Islamic period. 
His books are:  al-hayawan 'on animals,' al-bavàn wa- 


al-tabyin 'on rhetoric,' and al-bukhala? ‘on greedy 
pscpiect 


He was a Basran grammarian and died 248/862. 


The grammarians use the term taadir when, (1) they 
hypothesize the meaning of a given structure; and (2) 
when they assume a deleted regent or a governed word 
in a given surface structure.  Kojiro Nakamura (1974, 
Orient, 10:101), he translates it as to "assume a 
virtual meaning." Ample examples will 5e discussed 
below. 


This term is used by the grammarians for both nouns, 
when they are end in the vowel /-a/ or /-an/ 
(accusative case) and imperfect verbs when thev end in 
the vowel /-a/ (subjunctive mood). See section I, 
Chapter Three of this dissertation. 


The grammarians used interchangeably jarr and khafd to 
indicate that the governed noun is marked by the vowel 
/-i/ or /-in/. See section I, Chapter Three of this 
dissertation. 


This term applies only to imperfect verbs by the 
grammarians. It means that the verb has no vowel at 
the end. See section I, Chapter Three of this 
dissertation. 


See section II.A., Chapter Three of this dissertation. 


The grammarians used this term for both nouns, when 
they end in the vowel /-u/ or /-un/, and imperfect 
verbs when they end in /-u/. See section I, Chapter 
Three of this dissertation. 


For ample examples of this term, see section II.B., 
Chapter Three of this dissertation. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 
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On Sibawayhi's view of the eight categories of 
inflections, see al- kitab, 1966, edited by Abdu al- 
Salam Harun, Cairo, 1:13. 


Notice that Ibn Madà? looks at this structure as 
individual words and not as a comprenensive 
construction. 


Ibn Mada? believes that there is no agent but God. He 
relates the act of man and all living creatures to God 
as the real actor. He also adds that this is the view 
of the people of truth (See Ibn Mada?, 1979:70). 


Ibn Mada? uses fa^ il 'agent' in this construction to 
mean Càmil 'regent.' 


Even in modern times, Muhammad Ahmad Carafa (1937, p. 
89) in his book, al-nanw wa-al- -nuhàh bayna al-azhar 
wa-al-jàmiCa, justifies the adoption of the theory of 
the amil by the grammarians through the same 


justification which is responded here by Ibn Mada?. 


See Section II.A.I., Chapter Three of this 
dissertation. 


Ibn Madà? refers to the grammarians' insertions on 
the Qur?an and their rejection of some of the 
recitations. On this topic, see Section III.C.l1., 
Chapter Two of this dissertation. 


Ibn Jinni, al- -khasa?is, ed. Muhammad al- -Najjar, Cairo, 


1952, 1:109-110. 


Muhammad Ibrahim al-Banna, the editor of Ibn Mada?'s 
book, accuses Ibn Madà? of trying to make a dispute 
between Sibawayhi and Ibn Jinni, while Sibawyhi 
himself states the same thing in other pages of his 
book. See on the similarities between Sibawayhi and 
Ibn Jinni, Ibn Mada?, 1979:14-15. 


On Ibn Jinni's statement, see al-khasa?is, 1:189. 


Al-khalil b. Ahmad, who wrote kitàb al-Cayn and was 
Sibawayhi's teacher. 


Abu CAmr b. Zuban b. al-Cala? al-Mazini, who belonged 
to the Basra school and taught al-Mubarrid who wrote 
al-mugtadab in four volumes. 


This text is also in al-khasa?is, 1:189. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 
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41. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 
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On Cilm al-ikhtilàf ‘the science of difference of 
opinion! see Goldziher, The Zahiris, translated by 
Wolfgang Behn, 1971, Leiden, p. 36-38. 


According to most reciters, al-Cafwa is in the 
accusative, Aba CAmr b. al-°Ala?, however, recited it 
with /-u/ at the end, i.e., it is in the nominative 
case. On this, see Al-Banna's comment, footnote (4) 
in al-Radd Sala al-Nuhà, 1979:71. 


An example from English on this type of deletion would 
be the deletion of "pencil" in the answer "his" to the 
question "whose pencil is this?" 


On this type of regency, see Chapter Three of this 
dissertation. 


The discussion in detail of this subject will be on 
Section III.C. of this chapter. Also see Section 
II.A.3.b., Chapter Three of tnis dissertation. 


On this assumption, see Sibawayhi, 3:28-41 and al- 
Mubarrid, 2:16-24. 


The dependency relationship between structures which 
is adopted by the grammarians is different from that 
which is sugested by Ibn Madá?; as we will examine 
this method in the application part, Section III.A-C 
of this chapter. The grammarians' dependency is also 
different from that of al-Jurjàni's, on this see: 
Raji_Rammuny, "The Role of al-Jurjani's concept of 
ta"-liq in The Development of Arabic Grammatical Theory 
and Linguistic Analysis," forthcoming paper, p. 1-34. 


The word sifa 'adjective' is missing in al-Banná's 
edition, p. 79. But it is included in Dayf's, p. 99. 


All of these examples are from ibn Madá?, p. 79. 


On the grammarians' argument, see Section II.A.2.c-f, 
Chapter Three of this dissertation. 


On these rules, see Section III., Chapter Three of 
this dissertation. 


Ample examples will be given on Arabic pronouns in the 
evaluation section of this chapter, Section IV. below. 


Raji.Rammuny "The Role of al-Jurjàni's Concept of 
ta‘ liq in the Development of Arabic Grammatical Theory 
and Linguistics."_ Volumes of Essays in Memory of 
Ernest Abdel Massih. (forthcoming). The University 
of Michigan. ' 


48. 


49. 


50. 


51. 


52. 


53. 


54. 


55. 


56. 


57. 


58. 
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This is by Alqama b. Abda b. al-NuCmán. See al- 
Banna's note (4) in Ibn Madà?, p. 87. 


The numbers here are to indicate with which each verb 
and noun is related. 


This is by al-Farazdaq. See al-Bannà's note (1) in 
Ibn Mad&?, p. 89. 


On syntactic deflection, see al-kitáb, 1:138, hamC al- 


hawami^, 1:109 and mughni al-labib, 179, 537. 


This is a verse from a poem by al-A°sha. See Ibn 
Mada?, p. 95. 


On this topic, see al-kitab, 1:142, al-mugtadab, 
3:195, and sharh al-mufassal, 1:100. 


Sibawayhi's opinion is that the predicate assumed in 
the fard?id 'duties.' See al-kitàb, 1:139-140 and al- 
mugtadab, 3:195. 


Regarding the interrogative pronouns, see Wright, 
1974, 1:274-277. 


It is true that the related noun is not expressed 


here, but the pronoun is understood. 


This verse from CAddiy's poem. See al-ham©, 1:110 and 
al- ~khasa?is, 1:132. 


See their analysis in al-kitab 1:106 and Ibn Madà?, p. 
101-102. 


See Sibawayhi, 1:104. 


For more detail about the grammarians' analysis, see 
Mahdi al-Makhzümi, 1964, p. 169-175. 


This is Sibawayhi's opinion.  al-kitàb, 1:107. 
al-kitdb, 1:104. 
Ibid., 1:98. 


This is a verse from a poem by Hudba b. al-khashram 
al]-CAdhry. See sharh al-mufassal, 2:37 and al-kitab, 


1:81. 


This verse is said by Jarir. However, al-Banna said 
that this verse is narrated with a nominative noun. 
See Ibn Mada?, note (1), p. 106. 


67. 


68. 


69. 


70. 


71. 


72. 


73. 


74. 


75. 


76. 


77. 
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This is by al-Namir b. Tawlab. See al-mufa sal, 2:38 
and al-kitab, 1:134. EX 


I mentioned some of Sibawayhi's arguments, however, I 
did not mention all of them because this will be a 
repetition of what I discussed in Chapter Three. 


This verse was compared by al-Rabi^ b. Dabu al- 
Fazári. See al-ham°, 2:50, and Sibawayhi, 1:89. 


On the subjunctive particles, see Chapter Three, 
Section II.A.3.c. of this dissertation. 


This fá? is used to introduce a clause that expresses 
the effect of a preceding clause. Normally, it occurs 
in the response to a pure demand or a pure negation. 
Wright, 2:30. 


In Dayf (1947, p. 143) naga, but is corrected in al- 
Banna (1979, p. 115) to náqu. This verse is said by 
Abu al-Najm when he praised Sulayman b. Abdu al-Malik. 
See al-Muqtadab, 2:14, sharh al-mufassal, 7:26, and 
Sibawayhi, 3:35. 


This verse was said by al-Farazdaq against Jarir, in 
which he criticizes him that he is not from an 
honorable tribe. See Dayf's (1947) comment, note (2), 
p. 142. 


The author of this verse is unknown, so Ibn Mad4? just 
Says, a poet said...See Ibn Madà?, p. 117. 


This verse was by al-Muhalhal who was praising 
himself. It is also cited in al-kitab, 3:33. 


There is a dispute regarding the poet of this verse, 

Put it is reported that it is al-Akhtal. See al- 

xitab, 3:42, al-mugtadab, 2:16, and sharh al-mufassal, 
:24. 


This verse is by Maysün b. Bahdal who was the wife of 
MuSawiya b. Abi Sufyan. This verse is cited also in 
al-kit&b, 3:45, al-ham^, 2:17, and al-mugtadab, 2:27. 


On these terms, see Richard A. Hudson, "Constituency 
and Dependency." Linguistics, 18(1980), p. 179-198. 


See Jonathan Owens, "Structure, Class and Dependency." 
Lingua 64 (1984):25-62. 


a 
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79. On modern views of dependency, see Jane J. Robinson, 
"Dependency Structures and Transformational Rules." 
Language, 46(1970), p. 259-285; Richard Hudson, "A 
second attack on constituency: a reply to Dahi." 
Linguistics, 18(1980), p. 489-504; and Jonathan Owens, 
"On getting a head: a problem in dependency grammar." 
Lingua, 62(1984), p. 25-42. 


80. A good treatment of these similarities is Jonathan 
Owens, "Structure, class and dependency." Lingua, 
64(1984), p. 25-62. 


81. For more examples of this, see section II.A.1. of 
Chapter Three in this dissertation. 


82. Tesniere's view is quoted from Jonathan Owens, 1984, 
p. 40. 


83. More examples of this type were given under "syntactic 
deflection"o¢ this chapter. 


84. Ample examples of this type have been given in section 
II.A.3. of Chapter Three in this dissertation. 


85. For further examples, see Section II.A.2. of Chapter 
Three in this dissertation. 


86. See section II.A.1. of Chapter Three in this 
dissertation. 


87. On this, see Jonathan Owens, "On getting a head: a 
problem in dependency grammar." Lingua, 62(1984), p. 
25-42 and "Structure, class and dependency."  Linaua, 
$4(1984), p. 25-62. 


88. See section III of Chapter Three in this dissertation. 


89. It is to be noted here that al-Jurjani (400-471 
A.H./1010-1078 A.D.), who lived before Ibn Mada?, 
discussed the term talig in a different approach from 
Ibn Madà?'s. Ibn Mada? applied the term to explain 
tne inflections and opposed the regency approach. Al- 
Jurjani, however, applied the term to show the 
syntactic and semantic interrelationships between the 
words of the Qur?an as a muCjiz 'inimitabile' book. 
He wrote a book entitled, "al--awamil al-mi?an" ‘The 
One Hundred Regents.' So, he accepted the tneory of 
regency and applied it like other grammarians. Prof. 
Raji Rammuny has written several important articles 
about al-Jurjàni and his concept of taClic, entitled: 
"mustalah al-taCliq 1i-1°allamah al-imám Abdulgàhir 


al-Jurjani," al- -thagàfa al-CArabiyya, 8(1980), p. 69- 


78; "al-Jurjáni: A Forgotten Pioneer of Grammatical 


90. 


91. 


92. 


93. 
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and Linguistic Studies," (forthcoming), Department of 
Near Eastern Studies, The University of Michigan, p. 
1-27; and "The Role of al-Jurjàni's concept of ta°lig 
in the development of Arabic grammmatical theory and 
linguistic analysis." See Note 47 above. 


This is Bloomfield's (1927:28) theory as quoted from 
Jonathan Owens, 1984, p. 27. 


See al-Zamakhshari, 1904, al-mufassal, >. 6. The 
structure of noun + verb is generated by the 
grammarians as of two other sentences: noun * noun 
and verb + noun as we will discuss below. 


It is not an easy thing to distinguish between these 
technical terms when we use the English 
correspondents. But the point which may be suggested 
here is that the mubtada? and the khabar do not always 
correspond to ‘subject’ and ‘predicate’ in English; on 
the contrary, they sometimes correspond to topic and 
comment. Moreover, al-musnad ilayhi and al-musnad in 
Arabic may correspond to subject and predicate in 
English more adequately than the mubtada? and the 
khabar. This is because they both form the nominal 
sentence as well as the verbal one, regardless of 
their word order. In the nominal sentence, for 
example, zaydun qa?imun 'Zayd is standing,' Zayd is 
the musnad ilayhi 'subject' and ga?imun is the musnad 
'Predicate. The same thing can be said about the 
verbal sentence zaydun gama or qama zaydun 'Zayd 
stood,' zaydun is musnad ilayhi and gama is musnad in 
both sentences. On these terms, see Aryeh Levin, "The 
Grammatical terms al-musnad, al-musnad ilayhi and al- 
isnad," Journal of the American Oriental Society, 101 


(1981), p. 145-16/. 


These are Carter's translations as he tried to 
establish a parallel between Arabic syntactic 
terminology and modern linguistic theory. See Carter, 
"An Arab Grammarian of the Eighth Century A.D." 


Journal of The American Oriental Society, 93.2(1973), 
p. 146-157. 


94. 


95. 


96. 
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This is Peterson's translation as he thinks that 
mawdiS and lafz function in their relation to each 
other in the same way as the terms "slot" and 
"filler" in tagmemic analysis. See Peterson, "Some 
explanatory methods of the Arabic grammarians," 
paper of the 8th regional meeting of the Chicago 
Linguistic Society, Chicago, 1972, p. 504-515. 


This is Versteegh's translation as he tries to 
define the Arabic terminology words in his article, 
"The Arabic Terminology of Syntactic Position." 


Arabica, v. 25, No. 3 (1978), p. 261-281. 


Part II. of this chapter has ample examples of this 
type of analysis. 


Many of these examples have been analyzed in Parts 
II and III of this chapter. 


We do not aim here at analyzing the grammarians' 
method in the light of deep structure theory; on the 
contrary, we do aim at pointing out some of the 
negatives of the grammarians approach in terms of 
evaluation. 


On these divisions, see al- -Suyüti, ham? al-nawamiS, 


1975, 1:194-243 and al-muqtadab, 1965, 1:261-268. 


Bound pronouns do not precede a word but are 
suffixed to it such as: Itu '1st singular', -ta 
'2nd masculine singular', -ti '2nd feminine 
singular,' and -na ‘lst plural" c on perfect tense 
verbs. 


Such as: huwa '3rd masculine singular,' huma '3rd 
dual,' hum '3rd masculine plural,' hiya '3rd 
feminine singular,' and hunna '3rd feminine plural.' 


The nominative ones are such as:  -t-, -na ‘feminine 
plural,' -uü- ‘masculine plural,' and -à 'dual' 
occurring as subject markers on perfect tense verbs. 
The accusative and the genitive are such as: -ka 
'2nd masculine singular,' -ki '2nd feminine 


singular,' and -hu '3rd masculine singular.' 


The nominative ones are like: anta '2nd masculine 
singular,' antuma '2nd dual,' antum '2nd masculine 
plural,' anti '2nd feminine singular,' and antunna 
'2nd feminine plural.' The accusative ones are such 
as:  iyyàka '2nd masculine singular,' iyyaki ‘2nd 
feminine síngular,' ivvakum '2nd masculine plural,' 
and iyyakunna '2nd feminine plural.' 


104. 


105. 


106. 
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See rules (9) and (15) in part III. of Chapter 
Three. 


For further study, see al-SuyGti, 1975, 1:194-243. 


On the grammarians' analysis of these examples, see 
Ibn Aqil, 1959, 1:269. 


This hadith is narrated by Malik in al- muwatta?. 
Also, it is an example of the dialect which was 
called "the language of yataCa8qabüna," which was the 
dialect of Azd, Tay?, and Bilharth b. Ka^b. See 


sharh Ibn Cagil, 1:473. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
EVALUATION OF IBN MADA?'S CRITICISM 


OF THE SECONDARY AND TERTIARY REASONS 
AND MADE-UP EXAMPLES 


I. Introduction 


In all four madhàhib al-figh! ‘orthodox legal 
schools,' the Qur?àn, the Sunnah, Ijmà* ‘unanimous 
agreement,' and giyas 'analogy' are the established basic 
sources of usül al-figh 'the principles of the Islamic 
law.' 

Above all, the problem of giyas or ra?y 'opinion' was 
the object of ardent controversies, so much that we can 


even say that the differences among the madhahib al-figh 


differ from each other in the earliest stages of their 
evolution in the extent to which they permit ra?y 
'opinion' to be a determining factor in establishing 
Islamic law in a given case (Goldziher, p. 3). 

The two extremes in this respect are represented by 
Abu Hanifah and DawGd al-Z8hiri. The former made 
considerable concessions to ra?y while the latter refutes 
any justification for this. Between these two were Malik 


b. Anas, al-ShàfiCi, and Ahmad b. Hanbal. 
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No doubt, the use of ra?y was motivated by the actual 
necessities. As Islam expanded in the areas outside its 
cradle, the Arabian Pennisula, the Muslims faced many 
problems urgently requiring instant solutions, to which 
the Qur?an and the Sunnah did not give any direct answers. 
Thus, they were obliged to make decisions according to 
their ijtihSd ‘intellectual e£forts.'? 

People who defend ra?y argue that the authority of 
their ijtihad ‘intellectual efforts' goes back to the 
prophet Muhammad when he sent MuCadh b. Jabal to Yemen. 
MucCadh replied when he was asked on what principles he 
would administer law, that he would rely on his own ra?y 
in all cases for which he could not find an answer either 
in the Qur?àn or in the Hadith. The Prophet consented to 
this with the following words: "Praise be to God that He 
helped the messenger of the Prophet of God to an insight 
that pleases the Prophet of Goda" (Goldziher 2 9). Also, 
the second caliph fumar gave the following instructions 
when Shurayh was sent out as a judge: "If vou find 
something in Allah's Book, consult no one else; if you are 
not clear about something in Allen's Book, then follow the 
Sunnah; however, should you not find this in tne Sunnan 
either, then follow your own judgement independently" 
(Ibid. aya 

In the first phase of Muslim nistory, judgement was 
still totally undefined, without any proper direction or 


method, and was based on the individual insight. It was 
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only in the following period that ra?y assumed a 
particular shape and began to move in a prescribed 
direction. Ra?y assumes now the logical form of giyas 
Formerly, it was said that a judge, when dealing with an 
unprecedented case, might use his own judgement in cases 
for which no transmitted or written positive law existed. 
Later on, however, it was specified and narrowed down to 
the meaning of giyas. 

This giyas includes, as Nakamura (1974:95) states, 
technically two procedures. One is comparison. It means, 
in order to make a decision over a case about which the 
Qur?an and the Sunnah are silent, to compare it with the 
similar cases which are already mentioned in the sacred 
Sources. Secondly, the basis on which to compare is the 
Cillah 'motive' or the spirit of the law. Suppose that 
the Qur?àn prohibits man from doing four things--A, B, C, 
and D. Then you examine the motive of the nass 'text' or 
the intention of the lawgiver, which is common to all four 
of these, and you determine the motive a. Now, if vou 
find the same motive a in other cases, say E and F, about 
which no reference is made either in the Qur?àn or the 
Sunnah, then you may conclude that the same prohibition is 
applied to these cases in like manner. 

In addition to the method of giyas, each school 


developed other procedures to supplement the conclusion 
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drawn by giyas. The Hanafits have istihsán which is 
explained by Abu Yüsuf? by the following: "According to 
the giyas this and that would be prescribed but I have 
decided according to my opinion (istahsantu)." This 
principle of istihasan ‘application of discretion ina 
legal decision' was limited by the Malikites by 
introducing the concept of maslahah* 'common weal.’ Al- 
Shafici, however, rejected both procedures and adopted 
instead a much more limited technical procedure, istisháb? 
'seeking for a link' to cope with the actual difficulties. 

The Zahirites, on the other hand, rejected all these 
procedures. They said that the text of the Qur?àn and the 
Sunnah must be interpreted and understood in its external 
or Zahir 'literal' sense (Goldziher, p. 30). They 
justified their rejection by stating that if tne jurist 
had to deduce a more general proposition from the 
individual materials as mentioned above, the lawgiver 
would have so stated. In other words, the interpretation 
must be done exactly in accordance with the written word. 
Nothing more nor less. Furthermore, it is impossible to 
ask about the Cillian 'motive' or 'reason' of the Divine 


Law.? 


The orthodox schools developed another technique to 
interpret the texts and apply them to the actual 
situations. This is the so-called al-ahkam al-khamsah 


7 


'the five categories of regulation.' These are: (1) al- 


wajib or al-fard 'the obligatory': (2) al-mandüb or al- 
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mustahabb 'the recommended'; (3) al-mubáh 'the permitted' 


or 'the allowed'; (4) al-makrün 'the disapproved'; (5) al- 
haram or al-mahzür ‘the forbidden’; Let us see some 


examples of the above categories: 
The Qur?an says: 
ya ayyuha alladhina ?àmanü idhà cumtum ila al- 
salati fa-ghsilü wujühakum wa-aydiyakum ilà al- 
maráfiq wa-msahü bi-ru?üsikum wa-arjulakum ilà 
al-kaCbayni (Sūra 5:6). 
'Q ye who believe! When ye prepare for prayer, 
wash your faces, and your hands to the elbows; 
wipe your heads and (wash) your feet to the 
ankles! (Yusuf Ali, |: 242). 

All of the orthodox schools consider the salat 
'prayer' as fard ‘obligatory’ but the wudü?'ablution' as 
mustahabb 'recommended.' One need perform his ablutions 
only once a day, the purified state lasting throughout the 
whole day so long as it is not broken by some act whicn 
requires anotner ablution.)? The Zahirites, however, 
reject such an interpretation, stressing the literal 
meaning of the text, and claiming that ablution is 
required before each ritual prayer since it is wajib 
'obligatory.'? 

As another example of the way the Islamic schools 


interpret the texts, the Qur?àn says: 


wa-in kniftum alla tugsitü fi al-yatama fa-inkihu 
ma taba lakum min al- nisa?i mathna wa-thulatha 
wa-rubáCafa-in khiftum alld taCdilü fa-wahidah aw 
mà malakat aymanukum dhalika adna alla tacalu 
(Sura 4:3). 
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If ye fear that ye shall not be able to deal 
justly with the orphans, marry women of your 
Choice, two, or three, or four; but if ye fear 
that ye shall not be able to deal justly (with 
them) then only one, or (a captive) that your 
right hands possess. That will be more suitable, 
to prevent you from doing inujustice (Yusuf 
Ali, : 179). 

The four Islamic schools agree on the judgement that 
every Muslim is allowed to get married, or that God has 
recommended married life to the Muslim, but that it is not 
obligatory. On the other nand, the Zàhirites claim from 
the imperative form fa-nkihu 'then get married' that 
marriage is wajib 'obligatory' for all Muslims who have 
filled the conditions required in the above-quoted 
verse. 10 

As an example of the way the Islamic schools 
interpret the hadith, it is narratedt! that the Prophet 
said: ghuslu yawmi l-jumuCati wajibun Salad kulli 


muhtalimin--"Taking the Friday bath is obligatory for all 


who have reached the age of puberty." 

The Islamic schools understood from the Prophet's 
Hadith that the duty prescribed in this law is not in the 
nature of an obligation, but merely a good Sunnah 
'custom.' In this regard, too, the Z&hiritesl? rejected 
all interpretations which used ta?wil 'avoidiag the 
external meaning' and understood that it is obligatory for 
a Muslim to take the Friday bath if the conditions in the 


above Hadith are met. 
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As a final example of their interpretation, the 
Qur?àán prohibits the taking of riba ‘interest’ in several 
places (2:275-279; 3:130, 30:39), but no mention is made 
about conditions. In the Hadith concerning usury, six 
commodities are mentioned on which it is prohibited to 
practice usury. They are: al-dhahab 'gold,' al-fiddah 
'silver,' al-burr 'wheat,' al-shaCir ‘barley,’ al-tamr 


3 The Islamic schools 


'dates,' and al-zabib 'raisins. 
try to determine the common Sillah 'motive' or 'reason' 
because of which each of these is forbidden; namely, the 
genus to which each of these species belongs, and they 
draw the following conclusions: according to RabiCah, 
teacher of Malik b. Anas, the prohibition of riba has 
something to do with all the things which are subject to 
the zakat ‘obligatory alms.' Therefore, the same 
prohibition is applied to domestic animals and riding 
animals. The Hanafites say that the first two items are 
the examples of the whole genus, which can be counted by 
wazn 'weight.' Al-Sh&fiCi's school sees in these items 
the representatives of every thing of jins al-athman 
‘valuable things,' and the fruits are mentioned merely as 
examples of matCümat 'food.' Therefore, according to 
these schools, the prohibition of usury is applicable not 
only to those goods mentioned in the Hadith, but also to 


all the goods which come under the same category. 
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On the other hand, the Zahirites cannot admit of this 
kind of "arbitrary subjective" interpretation of the text 
based on syllogism; if the Prophet had meant those 
classes, he would have used the names of the classes 
rather than expressing specifically only six items.l^ As 
far as the Zahirite school is concerned, the text should 
be interpreted externally and without taC1il 'motive- 
seeking.' 

As there are usülu l-figh 'the principles of Islamic 
law,' the grammarians say there are usulu 1-nanwl? "the 
principles of grammar.' According to most of them, 26 the 
principles of grammar are: al-nagl or al-nass 'the text,’ 
al-qiyas ‘analogy,’ and istishábu 1l-hàl or aslu 1-gaCidah 
'the original rule.' The most debatable principle between 
the grammarians and Ibn Madá? is the second principle 
above, because it leads to the concept of taClil 'motive- 
seeking' and in particular to the secondary and tertiary 
reasons. This does not mean that Ibn Mada? calls for the 
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abolition of giyas as some modern authors think; on the 


contrary, he calls for the abolition of al- Cilal al- 
thawani wa-al-thawdlith ‘the secondary and tertiary 
reasons.' We will discuss this aspect in Part III of this 
chapter. 

Below I will (1) present the grammarians' views anc 
practices in regard to the concept of taClil: (2) examine 
Ibn Mad8?'s criticism of al-Cilal al-thawani wa-al- 


thawalith; (3) present Ibn Mada?'s view of made-uo 
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,examples; and (4) evaluate Ibn Mada?'s criticism by 
discussing the originality of his views and pointing out 


the most positive points of his ideas. 


II. The Adoption of the Concept of Ta°lil 
By the Arab Grammarians 


As a general term, taClil is a verbal noun which 
means "seeking motives." In grammar, it is to notice a 
reason or a cause or a motive for an occurrence of a 
particular grammatical phenomenon or for a grammatical 
rule. Thus, one may say that the theory of the Samil, 
which we discussed before, is a notion of taClíl. This is 
true in a general sense, but they vary in the ways the 
Arab grammarians adopted them during the development of 
grammatical theory. At this time, I shall point out four 
important differences: (1) the theory of the Camil was 
mainly adopted by the grammarians to explain the 
phenomenon of ifrab 'inflections' as we explained in 
Chapter Three; but the concept of taClil, as we will show, 
is not only to explain inflections but also other 
grammatical features; (2) the Cámil normally explains 
inflections when a feature agrees with the primary rule; 
contrary to this, the taClil, in the later grammarians' 
version of it, explains features which do not necessarily 
agree with their primary rules; (3) the concept of talil 


is mostly linked with the principle of giyas 'analogy' in 
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order to invent rules; the Càmil, however, is not; (4) 
finally, taclil, especially later on, is part of four main 
elements in making grammatical judgements; these are: 
magisun “alayhi or asl 'origin,' magisun or farf 'branch,' 
“illah 'motive,' and hukm 'judgement,' while the Camil 
does not depend on these elements. 

The above illustration does not mean that the concept 
of ta*lil was adopted in the same way by all grammarians, 
nor does it mean that every one of them discussed this 
concept; on the contrary, it was practiced differently 
from phase to phase through the development of Arabic 
grammatical theory. 

For a better understanding of the development of this 
concept as adopted by the grammarians, and for the 
purposes of understanding Ibn Mad@?'s criticism of some 
types of taClil, I shall distinguish between threel? major 
types of ilal 'motives': (1) al-Cilal al-taC1l1imiyyan 
'the instructional motives/arguments;' (2) al-Silal al- 
qiyasiyyah ‘the analogical motives;' (3) al-Silal 
nazariyyah wa-al-jadaliyyah ‘the theoretical and 
argumental motives.' 


A. al-Cilal al-taClimiyyah 'the instructional/primary 
motives 


It is believed by some biographers that al-Hadrami 
(d. 117/734) was the first grammarian to practice 
taClil in Arabic grammar, especially for learners to 


understand grammatical phenomena. Ibn Sallam (1974:6), 
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who died 232/846 and al-Anbárí (1973:12), who died 
577/1181, provide that account. But we do not have ample 
examples of his taClil since he did not leave any book nor 
can his ideas be found in others' books. 

Unlike al-Hadrami, al-Khalil's (d. 175/792) views are 
stated in Sibawayhi's Book. He practices, for instance, 
al-istikhfaf 'easing/lightening' motive in many of his 


explanations. For example: 


(la) huwa ka?inu akhika 
he being your brother 
(nom) (gen) 


'He is your brother' 


(1b) huwa ká?inun akhaka 
(nom) (acc) 


al-khalil states that the above examples have exactly the 
same meaning, but ka?inu in (la) has lost its nunation 
because of the lightening motive (Sibawayhi, 1:295). 
Sibawayhi practices al-istikhfàf 'easing' and al- 
thiqal 'difficult' motives to explain some grammatical 
features. Look at the following confirmative and 
instructive way as he states in one page (1:22): 


wa-°lam anna al-nakirata akhaffu Calayhim min al- 
macrifati, wa-hiya ashaddu tamakkunan, li-anna 
al-nakirata awwalun, thumma yadkhulu Calayh& ma 
tuSarrafu bihi. fa-min thamma axtharu l-kalami 
yansarifu fi al-nakirati wa-C^lam anna al-wahida 
ashaddu tamakkunan min al-jamiCi, li-anna al- 
wáhida al- awwalu, wa-min thamma lam yasrifü ma 
já?a min al-jami^i mà ja?a Sala mithálin laysa 
yakünu li- -alwáhidi, nahwa masajida was mafatina 
wa-^lam anna al-mudhakkara akhaffu Salayhim min 
al-mu?annathi li-anna al-mudhakkara awwalu, wa- 
nuwa ashaddu tamakkunan, wa-innamá yakhruju al- 
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ta?nithu min al-tadhkiri...fa-al-tanwinu 
Salamatun li-al-amkani Cindahum wa-al-akhaffu 

alayhim, wa-tarkuhu Calamátun li-ma 
yastathqilüna. 


And be informed that indefiniteness is lighter 
on for them (Arabs) than definiteness and it is 
more declinable because it is primary, then there 
is affixed to it that which makes it definite; 
therefore, most of the utterances are inflected 
in the indefinite. And be informed that the 
singular form is more declinable than the plural 
form, because the singular is primary; therefore, 
they (Arabs) do not decline the plural forms 
which do not come through the primary rule of 
their singular forms, as in masajid 'mosques' and 
mafatih 'keys.' And be informed that the 
masculine is lighter on for them than the 
feminine because the masculine is primary and it 
is more declinable, indeed the feminine form 
comes out of the masculine form. Thus, nunation 
is a marker for what is declinable and easier for 
them, and avoiding nunation is a sign of what 
they consider to be heavy. 


Al-Farra? (d. 207/817) notices heaviness or 
difficultiness in verbs and the lightness in nouns and 
considers this a reason for nouns to have nunation while 
verbs do not.li? Al-2ajjàji (1982:98), however, considers 
nunation as an indefinite marker and gives examples of 
foreign proper nouns in Arabic like Sibawayhi and 
Naftawayhi and how they take nunation when they are 
indefinite. 

Another rule which is justified by the al-khiffah and 
al-ththigal motives is the grammarians' explanation of the 
reason which makes nouns not take the jussive [mood] 
marker and nor verbs to take the genitive [case] marker. 


The Basrans and the Küfans state that the reason is that 
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verbs are heavy while nouns are light (a1-2ajj&ji, 
1982:105-106). 

Of this type of ta lil, the common practice cf the 
Arabs can be considered as a primary argument for almost 
all of the grammarians' analyses and rules. This is why 
Sibawayhi makes judgements like: yajüzu aw lā yajüzu ‘it 
is permitted or not,' yahsunu aw la yahsunu 'it is good or 
not,' Carabiyyun aw laysa Carabiyyan 'good Arabic or not,' 
and alike.?° Thus, if a construction is not kathir 
'frequent' it is considered irregular. For example, ya 
anta 'O you' is shadhdh 'irregular' because it is not 
'frequent' (Sibawayhi, 1:295). 

There are many other examples of al-Silal tac limiyvah 
which were made by the grammarians, especially in the 
first phase of Arabic grammar. If we examine these 
motivations we will conclude that most of them are: (1) 
purely grammatical; (2) deduced from the way Arabs speak; 
(3) verb distillation of the wisdom of the Arabs when they 
constructed the Arabic language; (4) not greatly affected 
by Silmu l-kalam ‘scholastic theology’; (5) nor dependent 


on the Greek elements as Versteegh?! generalized. 


B. al-Cilal al-giyasiyyah 'the analogically-based 


motives' 
In this type of taSlil a grammarian tries to make a 


comparison or a contrast between two cases, one of which 
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is asl ‘primary’ and the other is fare 'secondary' 
extracts the motive between them, and then makes a 
judgement. The grammarians' books are filled with this 
type because, as Ibn al-Anbari (1963:44) states, "Grammar 
is nothing but analogy." We would like to give a few 
examples of the grammarians' practices in regard to this 
type of taflil. 

Al-Khalil justifies the inflections of the vocative 
by comparing them with the cases of gabla(u) 'before' and 
baSda (u) 'after.' Observe the following examples: | 
(2) ya  Cabda  1llàhi 

(0) servant God 

(acc) (gen) 


'O servant of God' 


(3) ya rajulan sálihan 
0 man good 
(acc) (acc) 


'O some good man (somewhere) !' 


(4) ya  zaydu 'O Zayd' 
o Zayd 
(nom) 


Al-Khalil (Sibawayhi, 2:183-85) explains the reason 
which puts al-munada ‘the vocative' sometimes in the 
accusative as in (2) and (3) above, and other times in tne 
nominative as in (4) by stating that the munada 
construction is similar to the case of gablaka and ba°daka 


in (5) and (6) below: 


(5) huwa  Gcablaka wa-huwa ba^daka 
he before you and he after you 
(acc) (acc) 


'He is before you and after you' 
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(6) min gablu wa-min baCcdu 
since before and since after 
(nom) (nom) 


'Since before and since after' 

Al-Khalil adds that the mun&dà's in (2) and (3) are not 
mufrad 'one word,' just as gablaka and baf*daka in (5) are 
not. The munada in (4), however, is mufrad like the 
constructions qablu and badu in (6). Therefore, the 
vocatives in (2) and (3) are put in the accusative just 
like gablaka and baSdaka in (5), while Zaydu in (4) is put 
in the nominative similar to gablu and baSdu in (6). 

As another example of al-Khalil's comparison, al- 
Khalil (Sibawayhi, 2:196) considers the mà in allahumma 'O 
God' to be in the position of ya in ya allahu 'O God.' 
Also, kilà ‘both (masc.)' and kilta 'both (fem.) are 
similar to Sala 'on' and ladà 'to have' as the vowel /a/ 
is changed to /y/ in the accusative and genitive cases. 

Al-Khalil also generates lan ‘wil! not' from 1a 'do 
not' and an 'that' (conjunction) because of two motives: 
(1) they both have a negative meaning; (2) they both put 
the imperfect verb in the subjunctive mood if tney occur 
before it.?? 

Al-Khalil knew that Arabs had not known these reasons 
when they spoke Arabic, but he justifies his practice of 
oi Val: by the following answer as reported by al-2ajj&ji (1982:65- 


66): 
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wa-dhakara ba^du shuyükhinà anna al-khalila ibna 
ahmada rabimahu allàhu, su?ila Can al-Cilali 
allati yaftallu biha fi al-nahwi, fa-gila lahu: 
Can 1-Sarabi akhadhtahá am-khtaraCtahs min 
nafsika? ^ fa-g&la: inna al-Caraba natagat Calà 
sajiyyatihá wa-tibaCih8.  wa-Carafat maw&giCa 
kalamiha, wa-qáma fi Cuqülih8 Cilaluhu, wa-in lam 
yunqal dhaálika Sanna, wa-Ctalaltu anā bi-m& Cindi 
annahu Cillatun li-mà Callaltuhu minhu fa-in akun 
asabtu 1-Sillata fa-huwa alladhi ltamastu. wa-in 
takun hunáka Cillatun lahu fa-mathali fi dhdlika 
mathalu rajulin hakimin dakhala dáran muhkamata 
l-bina?i, Sajibata al-nuzumi wa-al-aqsami, wa-qad 
sahhat Cindahu hikmatu banihd bi-ai-khabari al- 
Sádiqi aw bi-al-bar&hini al-wadihati wa-al-hujaji 
al-la?ihati, fa-kullamà waqafa hadha al-rajulu fi 
al-dari Calà shay?in minha gala: innama faala 
hádhá hakadhá li-Cillati kadhá wa-kadhá, wa-li- 
sababi kadha wa-kadha.  sanahat iahu wa-khatarat 
bi-balihi muhtamalatun li-dhálika, fa-j&?izun an 
yaküna al-hakimu al-bàni li-al-d&ri faCala 
dhálika li-al-Cillati allati dhakarahad hadha 
alladhi dakhala al-dára, wa-j&?izun an yaküna 
fifluhu li-ghayri tilka al-Ciíllati, ill anna 
dhálika mimmá dhakarahu hadha al-rajulu 
muhtamaiun an yaküna Cillatan li-dh&lika. fa-in 
sanaha li-ghayri Cillatun li-mà Callaltuhu min 
al-nahwi huwa alyaqu mimmá dhakartuhu bi-al- 
maC1üli fa-l-ya?ti biha 


And some of our scholars have said that al- 
Khalil bin Ahmad--may God have mercy on him--was 
asked about the motives which he illustrated; 
they asked him: Did you obtain these from the 
Arabs or did you invent them by yourself? He 
replied: The Arabs speak according to their 
nature character. They know the positions of 
their utterances, and the reasons were understood 
even if this was not reported about them. So, if 
I am right about the motive, then this is what I 
wanted. However, if there is another reason, 
then my situation would be similar to that wise 
man who entered a house which was perfectly 
constructed and fantastically organized, and he 
believed that the architecture was very correct 
because of the right informant or the clear 
proofs and the arguments which appeared, for, 
whenever that man would notice some of this 
(perfect construction) he would say: Indeed he 
(the builder) built this like this because of 
this reason and that, or because of this cause or 
that, which might have come to his mind. Thus, 
it is possible that the wise builder built the 
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house according to the motives which the wise man 
mentioned; also it is possible that his action 
was for other than that motive, however, it is 
Still possible that what the man mentioned of 
reasons are the causes for that structure. 
Therefore, if someone could notice a better 
grammatical motive other than what I mentioned, 
then he would be expected to present it. 

Sibawayhi practices this type of taClil even more 
than his teacher, al-Khalil. It is true that he did not 
use the terms sabab or fillah 'reason/cause' more than 
nine times as Carter (1968:256) states, but his conclusion 
that Sibawayhi had little, if any, interest in practicing 
the concept of grammatical causation is not accurate.?? 
There are many examples of his approach practice. For 
example: 

Sibawayhi has recourse to al-manzila 'comparison' 
motive on almost every page of his book.24 It is notable 
that he concentrates on the semantic similarities more 
than al-Khalil does. For example, he (2:325) makes a 
comparison between ala and lakin 'but' and concludes that 
they have the same meaning. Also mudh is compared with 
idh ‘since’ (3:308), hasbu 'enough' is similar to gattu 
'only/never' (2:310), and ladà in the position of Sinda 
'beside' (2:312). 

As another example, Sibawayhi practices al-mufaradah 
'contrast/dissimilarity' motive to make a distinction 
between the rules which are related to one category of 


morphological forms and the others. For example, he 


explains (1:17) tne dissimilarity between the case markers 
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of the dual forms and that of the plural's by stating that 
it is to make a distinction between the dual forms and the 
plural ones which are formed by suffixations as he says: 


wa-Clam annaka idhá thannayta l-wáhida lahiqathu 
ziyadatani: al-?014 minhuma harfu l-maddi wa- 
llini wa-huwa harfu al- -ifrābi għayri mutaharrikin 
wa-la munawwanin, yakünu fi al-raf°i alifan, wa- 
lam yakun wawan li- cyufsala bayna al-tathniyati 
wa-1jam^i alladhi “alā haddi al- -tathniyati, wa- 
yakünu fi al-jarri yá?an maftühan mà qablaha, wa- 
lam yuksar li- yutsala bayna al-tathniyati wa- -al- 
jamoi alladhi “ala haddi al-tathniyati wa-yaküna 
fi al-nasbi kadh&álika, wa- -lam yaj alü al-nasba 
alifan li-yaküna mithlahu fi al-jam^i 


And be informed that if you formed a dual from a 
singular, it (the dual form) would be attached to 
two suffixes: the first one is the prolonged- 
soft letter that is the inflection marker, which 
does not have a vowel, not it has a nunation. In 
the nominative case, it is alif 'à'; it was not 
waw 'ü' in order to make a distinction between 
the dual form and the plural (sound) which is 
formed by suffixation like the dual. In the 
genitive case, it is ya? 'y' preceded by fatha 
'a' vowel; it was not preceded by a kasra ‘i’ in 
order to make a distinction between the dual and 
the plural (sound) which is formed by suffixation 
like the dual. In the accusative case, it is the 
same as in the genitive; it was not alif ‘a’ for 
the same purpose of dissimilarity |y with the 
plural. 


There are many other examples of this type of taClil, 
especially on the part of those grammarians who appeared 
in the second and third phase?? of the development of 
Arabic grammar, such as al-Mubarrid?9 (d. 285/897), Ibn 
al-Sarr&j?" (à. 310/921), Ibn Jinni?? (d. 392/1004), al- 


Zamakhshari?? (d. 538/1143), and others. 
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C. al-Silal al-nazariyya wa-al-jadaliyyah 'The 
Ehecretical “and argumental nee 


In this type of Cilal a grammarian does not stop with 
the first or second Cillah but tries to justify both of 
them by means of another Cillah. This is why some 
grammarians29 call it Cillatu 1-Sillah 'the reason for the 
reason.' A typical example is the following:?l If 
someone asks why zaydan takes the accusative marker in a 
sentence like inna zaydan qá?imun ‘indeed, Zayd is 
standing,' the answer is because it is ism inna the noun 
of inna (i.e., subject). This is the first Cillah. If 
one asks why inna governs a noun (i.e., subject) and makes 
it accusative, the answer is because inna and its sisters 
resemble a transitive verb and so govern like verbs. 
Thus, the accusative noun of inna (i.e., subject) 
resembles the object of the verb (i.e., accusative) and 
the predicate of inna resembles the subject of the verb 
(i.e., nominative). This is the second illah. If one of 
them asks, which kind of verbs does inna resemble, perfect 
or imperfect ones? Why do you compare it with verbs? Why 
do not you liken the subject of inna to the subject of the 
verb and the predicate of inna to the object of the 
verb?...etc. All of the answers to this type of question 
are considered Silal nazarivyah wa-jadaliyyah ‘theoretical 
and argumental reasons.’ 

It is to be noted that this type of taClil appears in 


many of the grammarians' books, especially in the fourth 
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and fifth Islamic centuries. For instance, Muhammad 5. 
Kaysàn (d. 320/931) wrote a book entitled, al-mukhtar fi 
Cilal al-nahw, 'The selected of the grammatical reasons,' 
Al-2ajj8ji (d. 337/948) is known in his book, al-idah fi 
Cilal al-nahw 'the clarification of the reasons in 
grammar,' Muhammad b. CAli al-CAskari (d. 345/955) wrote, 
al-nahw al-majmuS Sala al-Cilal 'A grammar organized 
according to the reasons,' Ibn al-warraq (d. 381/990) 
wrote Cilal al-nahw 'the reasons of grammar,' and many 
other books which have not come down to us. 

All of this shows the importance of Cilal at that 
time and how far they were affected by logic and other 
sciences. 

The three main types of Silal above, taClimiyyah, 
giyasiyyah, and jadaliyyah, can be sub-categorized into 
Cillah can be taClimiyyah 


or a primary one if we stop with that motive or giyasiyyah 


more than twenty Cillah. Each 


if we compare it with other rules, or jadaliyyah if we 
extend the questions and the explanations of each topic. 
Below are the sub-categories of the Silal which can 


be found in the grammarians' books: ?? 


1. Cillatu al-samac?3 'The reason of usage’ as they 
say: 
(7) imra?atun thadya?un 'a full-bosomed woman’ but we 
say: 


(8) rajulun athda 'a full-breasted man' because this is 


the way Arabs speak. 


cannot 
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2. Cillatu al-tashbih 'the similarity reason' as 


34 justify the reason which makes the 


when the grammarians 
imperfect verb declinable by stating that it resembles the 
noun. 

.3. Cillatu al-istighn8? 'the dispensable reason.' 
The grammarians say that Arabs dispense with using the 
verb wadaCa 'to leave' by using taraka ‘to leave.'? 

4. Cillatu al-istithgal?® ‘the heaviness reason.' 
The grammarians state that the w is deleted in yawcid 'he 
promises' because it is too heavy to occur between ya and 
i; thus, yawCidu-oyaCidu ‘he promises.' 

5. Cillatu al-farg?’ 'the dissimilarity reason.’ 
The grammarians argue that the facil ‘subject (of a verb)' 
takes a nominative marker and the object takes the 
accusative marker to distinguish between them. 

6. Cillatu al-tawkia?® 'the emphasis reason.’ The 
grammarians explain the reason which makes the imperative 
verb take the suffix -an or -anna by stating that this is 
for reasons of emphasis. 

7. Cillatu al-mujāwarah?? 'the neighboring reason.' 
The grammarians state that kharibin in (9) below is in the 
genitive rather than the nominative case because it is 
next to a preceding word in the genitive case: 

(9) hādhā juhru  dabbin  kharibin 
this den lizard ruined 


(nom) (gen) (gen) 


'This is a ruined lizard's den' 
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8. Cillatu al-tacwid?® 'the substitution reason.' 
They claim that the suffix -ma in allahumma 'O God' 
substitutes for the vocative particle yà 'O.' 

9.  Cillatu al-takhfifÓl ‘the lightening/easing 
reason.' Like their justification of the reason which 
makes nouns not take the jussive (mood) marker nor verbs 
to take the n e (case) marker. 

10. Cillatu al-awlawiyyah^? 'the priority reason,' 
namely, that the fāfil ‘subject of a verb' has priority 
over the object in word order. 

11. Cillatu al-ikhtisar 'the abbreviating reason' as 
in al-tarkhim 'apocopation of a name in the vocative by 
elision of the final consonant,' for example: 


(10) va náqatu-yà náqu 'O camel (f)' 
(al-Suyüti, 1977, 3:76) 


12. Cillatu al-tanzir ‘the parallel reason.' Laysa 
is a verb despite the fact that it is (in the view of the 
Arabs) "indeclinable" because we can say lastu 'I am not,' 
lastuma ‘you (two) have not,' lasna ‘we are not,' lasna 
'they (f) are not,' lastunna 'you (2.f) are not,' etc., 
just as we say darabtu ‘I hit,’ darabtuma ‘you (two) nit,' 
darabna ‘we hit,' darabna 'they (f) hit,' and darabtunna 
'you (2.£) hit' respectively (Tammam Hassan, 1981:201). 

13. Cillatu al-nagidÜ? ‘the opposite reason.' The 
grammarians state that an indefinite noun takes the 


as in lX 


accusative marker when it occurs after là 'no, 


shay?a 'nothing,' because the là governs like its opposite 
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particle inna which is for emphasis. 


14. Cillatu al-hamli Cal al-maCna44 ‘the reason of 


agreeing with the meaning.' For example: 


(11) fa-man ja?ahu mawCizatun min  rabbihi 
and whoever came to him advice(nom) from his Lord 


'And whoever has received advice from his Lord' 
In the above example, the verb masculine ia?ahu does not 
agree with its subject feminine mawCizatun in terms of 
gender but it does agree with the meaning of mawCizatun, 
that is waCzun 'admonition, sermon,' as mawCizatun is 
feminine while waSzun is masculine. 

15. Cillatu l-muCadalah 'the balancing reason.' The 
grammarians use this motive when they explain the reason 
for diptote nouns' taking the accusative marker for the 
genitive singular case, and for the sound feminine plural 
nouns' taking the genitive marker in the accusative case 
(Muhammad CId, 1973:129). 

16. Sillatu al-ishCàr ‘the indication reason.' The 
grammarians explain the existence of /-a/ in mustafawna 
the plural of mustafá 'Mustafa," (instead of the expected 
mustafüna) müsawna the plural of masa 'Müsà,' yasCawn from 

as©a 'he hastens,' and yardawn from yarda 'they are 
Satisfied,' by arguing that the /-a/ indicates that the 
original form has alif '8' (Tammam Hassán, 1981:204). 

17. Cillatu al-wujib?> ‘the obligatory reason.' 

This is the motive by which the grammarians justify the 


nominative case of the fàCil ‘subject of the verb' when 
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they assert that it is obligatory as the nominative case 
marker. 

18. Cillatu al-jaw&z ^? 'the optional reason.' Like 
the possibility of making the predicate precede its 
subject in the nominal sentence. 

19.  Cillatu al-asli 'the priority reason.' This is 
the same reason as Cillatu al-awlawiyyah, number 10. 


46 'the understood 


20.  fillatu dalalati l-hàli 
reason.' When a person says al-hilal ‘the crescent' he 
declares hadha 'this (is)' because the present situation 


(hàl) indicates it. 


III. Ibn Mada?'s Criticism of the 
Secondary and Tertiary Reasons 


Ibn Mada? (p. 127) distinguishes between three main 


types of Silal in Arabic grammar: (1) al-Cilal al-awa?il 
'the primary reasons'; (2) al-Cilal al-thawdni 'the 


secondary reasons'; (3) al-Cilal al-ththawalith ‘the 
tertiary reasons.' 
A. al-Cilal al-awa?il 'the primary reasons' 

In this type of Cilal a grammarian instructs others 
on the way the Arabs spoke their language. Because of 
this, Ibn Mada? emphasizes the importance of these “ilal 
and prompts the grammarians to analyze the Arabic language 
through its texts and to justify the grammatical rules 
through the necessary Cilal. For example, to take the 


sentence 
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(12) qàma zaydun 'Zayd stood up' 
(nom) 


Ibn Madà? (p. 127) states the following: 


wa-dhálika mithlu su?ali al-sa?ili San zaydin fin 
qawliná: qáma zaydun. lima rufiđa? fa- -yugàl 
li-annahu fáCilun, wa-kullu faCilin marfü^un. 
fa-yagqülu:  wa-lima rufiCa al-fáCilu?  fa-al- 
gawabu an yuqala lahu: kadha nataqat bihi al- 
arabu, thabata dhdlika bi-al-stiqra?i min al- 
kalami, wa-la farga baynahu wa-bayna man “arafa 
anna shay?an má harámun bi- -al-nassi, wa-la 
yahtáju fihi ilā istinbáti Cillatin li- -yanqula 
hukmahu il8 ghayrihi, fa-sa?ala: lima hurrima? 
fa-inna l-jawába Sala dhálika ghayru w&jibin “alā 
al- -faqihi 


And this is similar to one's question: why is 
Zaydun nominative in our utterence qama zaydun? 
The response is that it is the fáCil "subject of 
the verb," and every fáCil is nominative. Then 
he asks, Why is the facil I nominative? The right 
response to him is that this is how the Arabs 
speak and this has been established by thorough 
study of recurrent speech. There is no 
difference between this person and the one who 
knows that something is textually forbidden. 
There is no need to seek a motive in order to 
apply his decision to other cases. If one asks, 
Why is it forbidden? the jurist does not have to 
answer. 


Through the above text, we notice Ibn Mada?'s 
acceptance of the necessary reasons and his emphasis on 
the way Arabs spoke. He is also affected sy his Zahirite 
school when he gave an example of the way he looks at tne 
forbidden things through texts. 

On the same example which he gave, Ibn Madà? (p. 127) 
tries to examine other arguments and justifications by 
Stating that if our response to the second question above 
was that to differentiate?’ between the f&Cil and the 


maf°al, then the one who asks would not be convinced. 
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This is because he might ask, Why do not you make the 
faCil in the accusative and the maf^ül in the nominative? 
Again, if the answer is because the facil is less frequent 
since there is only one facil for a verb, whereas there is 
more than one object, then the heavier inflectional vowel 
/u/ is given to the fàCil. The lighter inflectional 
vowel /a/ is given to the object because there is only one 
faCil while there may be many objects. This reduces 
number of heavy things in the speech of the Arabs and 
increases the things that are easy. Ibn Mada? asserts 
that: (1) all of the above arguments will not increase 
our knowledge with respect to the fàCil being nominative; 
(2) the ignorance of the above motives will not harm us. 
Since the nominativeness of the faCil was proven to be 
correct through the thorough examination of recurrent 
speech. Therefore, the primary reason is necessary to our 
knowledge but the others, however, are not. 

After that type of discussion, Ibn Madà? moves on to 
discuss the categories of the secondary and tertiary 
reasons. 

B. The Secondary and Tertiary Reasons 


Ibn Mada? (p. 127) classifies these reasons into 


three categories: (1) The magtuSun bihi ‘absolutely 
Se ned 
certain'; (2) the type which has some igna® ‘convincing’; 


and (3) the type which is fasid ‘absolutely fallacious.' 
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l. The Absolutely Certain Reasons 
Ibn Mada? (p. 128) discusses three sub-categories of 
this kind of talil: (a) Cillatu ltigā?i al-sakinayni 
'the reason for the occurrence of two unvowelled letters' 
(i.e., consonant clusters); (b) Sillatu Cadami al-ibtida?i 
bi-al-saàkini ‘the impossibility of starting with 
unvowelled letter' (i.e., consonant and cluster after 
pause); and (c) Cillatu al-istikhfàf 'the 
lightening/easing reason.' 
a. Cillatu iltiga?i al-sákinayni ‘the reason for the 
occurrence of two unvowelled letters.' 
Ibn Madà? states that if two unvowelled letters occur 
together and one of them is not a weak letter (w or y), 
then one of them will be vowelled if we do not pause at 
the end of the first letter. Below are some examples: 
(13a) akrim -l-qawma 
"Honor the people' 
(13b) akrimi -l-qawma 
(14a) qum -l-layla 
'Stand (to prayer) by night 
(the Qur?àn, Sura 73:2) 
(14b) gumi -1l-layla 
(15a) wa-dhkur -sma  rabbika 
'And keep in remembrance the name of the Lord' 
(the Qur?an, Sura 73:8) 


(15b) wa-dhkuri -sma  rabbika 
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Ibn Madd? (p. 129) argues as follows: If someone 
asks why the letter /-m/ is not vowelled in (13a) and 
(14a) but it is vowelled in (13b) and (14b), and why the 
/-r/ is not vowelled in (15a) but it is vowelled in (15b), 
the answer will be because they occur before an unvowelled 
letter, namely, the definite article -1-. Thus, whenever 
two unvowelled letters occur like this, one of them must 
be vowelled. One might ask a second question: Why are 
the two not left unvowelled? The response is that the 
speaker cannot pronounce a sequence of two unvowelled 
letters: This reason is in the absolute category, and it 
is a secondary one. 

b.  Cillatu Cadami l-ibtidà?i bi-al-s&kini 'the 
impossibility of starting with the unvowelled letter.' 
Ibn Mada? (p. 129) states that if we want to form an 
imperative verb from an indicative one which has any of 
the four subject-marker prefixes followed by an unvowelled 
letter, then the prefix letter should be deleted and alifu 


l-wasli 'the connection article alif' should be inserted. 


For example: 


(16) yaktub——3Ó3ktub——3?uktub 
'he writes' 'write!' 


(17) yalf*ab———391€ab——939 ?ilCab 
'he plays' 'Play!' 


Ibn Madà? argues as follows: If someone asks why the 
connecting letter is inserted, the response is because it 
is an imperative verb from which the prefix has been 


deleted. Further, every imperative verb from which the 
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prefix is removed receives an alif of connection. Ifa 
second question is posed--Why is the beginning of the verb 
not left as it is?--the response is that it is impossible 
for a speaker to begin with an unvowelled letter. This 
reason is also a secondary one. 

c. Cillatu l-istikhfaf 'the lightening/easing 
reason' 

There are some derivatives in Arabic in which the /y/ 
is derived from /w/. For example: 


(18) miwSad——~ymiyoad— >mioad 
‘appointment’ 


(19) miwzan——»>miyzan——3 mizan 
'scale' 


Ibn Madà? (p. 129) states that the proof of this original 
/w/ is that their verbs are waCada 'to promise' and wazana 
'to weigh,' where the /w/ occurs. Furthermore, their 
plurals are:  mawaCid 'appointments' and mawazin 'scales.' 
Thus, the /w/ exists in their original forms. Because the 
/w/ is unvowelled and preceded by /-i/, it is changed to 
/y/. If one asks why it is changed and it is not left the 
way it was, the response is because it is easier for us to 
pronounce it. This is a secondary reason and it is a 
clear one. 

2. The Unclear Reasons 

Ibn Mada? (p. 130) discusses the second category of 
reasons which have some convincing motives but they are 


not very clear and, thus, there is no need for them. To 
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explain this type, Ibn Mada? examines the grammarians' 
argument regarding declinable verbs. I shall organize the 
discussion as follows: 

a. The Problem 

Why is the imperfect verb, which begins with any of 
the four prefixes, a muSrab 'inflected' verb? For 
example: yaktubu ‘he writes,’ aktubu 'I write,’ naktubu 
‘we write,' taktubu ‘you (or she) writes'...etc. These 
verbs can be indicative, subjunctive or jussive. Thus, 
their final vowels are changeable , and are called murab 'inflected' 
(i.e., inflectable for mood). 

b. The Grammarians' Arguments 

The grammarians (Ibn Mada?, p. 130) argue that these 
verbs are inflected because of their similarity to nouns. 
That is to say, they resemble nouns, i.e., the indicative 
verb and the noun serve for the present and the future. 
Moreover, indefinite nouns are general (i.e., indefinite), 
so that if the speaker wishes to apply them to something 
specific, he adds the definite article to the noun and 
removes the general sense of the noun. Likewise, if the 
speaker wishes to specify future action, he adds tne 
future particle sa- or sawfa ‘will’ before the verb. 
Thus, both the noun and the indicative verb 5ecome 
specific by means of prefixation. Moreover, the inflected 
verb also resembles the noun in that of the affirmative 


particle ia- may be added to it, as in: 
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(20) inna zaydan la-qa?imun 
'Zayd is indeed standing' 
(21) inna zaydan la-yaqüumu 
'Zayd is indeed standing' 
Therefore, if the verb did not resemble the noun it 
would not be inflected. 
On the other hand, the grammarians justify the fact 
that nouns are inflected by arguing that nouns have only 


one form, whereas they have various positions. For 


example: 
(22) ja?a zaydun 'Zayd came' 
(nom) 
(23) ra?aytu zaydan 'I saw Zayd' 
(acc) 


(24) akhadhtu kitaba zaydin 'I took Zayd's book' 
(gen) 


Thus, Zayd in the above sentences is a subject, an object, 
and in a possessive construction respectively; so there is 
a need to decline them to show these various positions. 
Therefore, if the verb did not resemble the noun, it would 
not be inflected. 

C. Ibn Mada?'s Views on the Above Arguments 

Ibn Mada? (p. 131) criticizes the above arguments by 
stating the following: 

(1) The obligatory reason which makes the noun 
inflected also exists in the verb because if we say: 
(25)4¢daraba zaydun “amrun 


hit Zayd Amr 
(nom) (nom) 
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(26) 4«daraba zaydan amran 
(acc) (acc) 


we would not be able to tell the subject from the object. 
The same thing would be true if we say: 
(27a) 18 yadrib zaydun Camran ‘May Zayd not hit Amr' 
not he hit Zayd Amr 
(juss) (nom) (acc) 
(27b) 18 yadribu zaydun “amran 
not hits Zayd Amr 
(ind) (nom) (acc) 
'Zayd does not hit Amr' 
Without the indicative and the jussive mood distinction we 
would not know the simple negative from the negative 
imperative. 


The same would be true if we said: 


(28a) 1A ta?kul al-samaka wa-tashrabu al-labana 


not eat the fish and drink milk 
(juss) (acc) (ind) (acc) 


'Do not eat fish, but drink milk!' 


(28b) ]1à ta?kul al-samaka wa-tashraba al-labana 
(subj) 


'Do not eat fish and drink milk (at the same time) 


(28c) 1a ta?kul al-samaka wa-tashrab al-labana 
(juss) 


'Do not eat fish and do not drink milk either!’ 
Without the indicative, the subjunctive, and the jussive 
moods one could not distinguish the various injunctions 
given in 28 a b c. Therefore, verbs nave different 
usages; they may be negative, affirmative, negative 
imperative, affirmative imperative, conditional, the 


result of a conditional predicate complement, and tne 
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object of an interrogative. So, the need for verbal 
inflections is like that of the noun. If this is the 
case, then there is no duseification for the grammarians' 
consideration that inflections in nouns are primary, but 
in verbs are secondary. 

(2) Ibn Mada? (p. 131) uses the grammarians' 
regulations in making judgements to criticize them as he 
states: the elements of analogy are (a) magisun Calayhi 
or asl 'primary' whose hukm 'province' is known; (b) 
magisun or farf 'derivative' whose province is not known; 
(3) a motive in the primary must be present in the 
derivative. Now, for the inflected verbs, Ibn Mada? 
asserts that the reason which makes them inflected is 
known; it is not because they resemble nouns; on the 
contrary, because they themselves need inflection. So, 
the elements of analogy are not met. 

(3) The grammarians do not only liken verbs to 
nouns, but they sometimes liken nouns to verbs. They 
justify, for instance, the governance of nouns by stating 
that they resemble verbs (Ibn Mada?, p. 131). They also 
compare diptote nouns and verbs. They state that diptote 
nouns are furü^ 'derivatives' of verbs and verbs are furu® 
'derivatives' of triptote nouns.48 Ibn Mada? (p. 132) 
adds that there are many other ways of comparisons and 
contrasts between nouns and verbs, but we cannot consider 
these similarities or differences as Cilal for 


inflections. As a result of all this discussion, it is 
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sufficient to present the primary reason which is in this 
case: 
kullu fiClin fi awwalihi ibd8 al-zawa?idi al- 
arbaCi wa-lam yattagil bihi damiru jamáCati al- 
nisa?i wa-183 al-nünu al-khafifatu_wa-la al- 
shadidatu fa-innahu muSrabun (Ibn Mada?, p. 130) 
'Évery verb which has one of the four pronoun 
prefixes at its beginning, and which does not 
have the pronoun suffix of the feminine plural 
nor the heavy n or the light n, is inflected.' 

3. The Absolutely Fallacious Reasons 

To explain the reason which makes him call fer 
abolishing of this type of Cilal, Ibn Mada? quotes the 
following argument by al-Mubarrid: 

inna nüna damiri jama Cati al-mu?annathi hurrika 
li-anna mà qablahu m nabwa: darabna wa- 
yadribna (Ibn Mada?, p. 133). 

'The n of the feminine plural is vowelled because 
it is preceded by a non-vowelled consonant, for 
example: darabna 'they (f.pl.) hit (past)' and 
yadribna "they (f.pl.) hit (present). 

Ibn Mada? (p. 133) states that al-Mubarrid thereby 
causes a reason to be its own effect (of that for which it 
had been the reason) when he (al-Mubarrid) states earlier: 

innama uskinat li?alla yajtami^a arbaCu 
mutaharrikatin, li-anna al-fiSla wa-al-fàCila ka- 
al-shay?i al-wahidi 

'The (final radical of the verb) is unvowelled in 
order that four vowelled letters not occur 
together, because the verb and its subject are a 
single unit.' 

Thus, al-Mubarrid argues that the letter which 
precedes the n is unvowelled because the n is vowelled, 


and the n is vowelled because the previous letter is 
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unvowelled. This cycle in talil prompts Ibn Mada? to 
call for the abolition of this type of fallacious reasons. 

Ibn Madà? (p. 133) adds that tne grammarians' books 
are full of this kind of talil; not only that, but there 
are grammarians who are devoted to secondary reasons and 
think that the inventing of Cilal is a magnificent 
accomolishment. Ibn Mada? names in particular al-ASlam 


al-Shantamari?? and al-Suhay1i?9 


as interested in 
secondary reasons. 

To conclude this section, I shall summarize Ibn 
Mada?'s views of the Cilal as follows: 

(1) The primary reasons are necessary for a learner 
of Arabic; therefore, a grammarian should present them in 
explaining the grammatical phenomenon. 

(2) There are some convincing secondary reasons, but 
a learner of Arabic does not lose anything if he coes not 
know them. 

z (3) The fallacious secondary and tertiary reasons 
should be abolished from Arabic grammar as they are 
useless. 

(4) The secondary and tertiary reasons are not 
invented from the language itself but from outside the 
texts. 

(5) The secondary and tertiary reasons are sometimes 
cyclic, as when a grammarian makes the reason an effect at 
the same time, i.e., Cillah 'reason' and malul 


'affected.' 
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'affected.' 

(6) The text should be analyzed without adding 
anything from outside. However, the secondary and 
tertiary reasons are not purely grammatical. 

(7) Therefore, we must abolish these types of Silal 


which are superficial ones. 


IV. Ibn Mada?'s Criticism of Made-Up Examples 


The examples which Ibn Madá? criticizes are not those 
which exist in the Arabic texts, nor the ones which can be 
made according to the way Arabs speak in terms of analogy. 
On the contrary, he criticizes al-tamárin ghayri al- 
Camaliyyah 'the impractical drills' which are made by 
means of analogy without actually existing in any of the 
Arabic texts. 

If we examine the grammarians' books we will find 
ample examples of the made-up examples which are invented 
by means of analogy, despite the fact that they are not 
according to the way Arabs speak. Al-Khalil, for 
instance, was the first grammarian to have used this type 
of example for the purpose of explaining his ideas. Most 
of his examples were to illustrate some morphological 
rules in Arabic. Below are some quotations from al-kitàb 
which show al-Khalil's made-up examples: 1 
wa-in Jammayta imra?atan bi-qadam fa-jama Cta bi- 
al-tà?i qulta qadamát kama taqūlu hindat wa- 
jamalàt (SÍbawayhi, 3:397). 

‘And if you name a woman gadam "foot" then the 


plural would be qadamat (f.pl.) by adding at as 
in hindat "the Hinds" and jamalat "the Jamilas"' 
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wa-in sammayta rajulan bi-akmar fa-in shi?ta 
qulta apmarün. wa-in sammayta imra?atan bi-ahmar 
fa-in shi?ta qulta ahmarat  (Ibid., 3:398). 


‘And if you call a man ahmar ‘Ahmar’ ("red"), 
then if you wish the plural would be ahmarün 
(m.pl.) ‘the Abmars." And if you call a woman 
ahmar ‘Ahmar,’ then you would say for the plural 
ahmarat "the Ahmars.'' 


wa-law sammayta rajulan aw imra?atan bi-sanah la- 

kunta bi-al-khiyBri, in shi?ta qulta: sanawat 

wa-in shi?ta qulta sinün  (Ibid., 3:399). 

'And if vou name a man or a woman sanatun 'year,' 

then you would have an option in the plural form 

as you could say sanawat (f.pl.) 'years' or sinün 

(m.pl.). 

There are many other examples like the ones above in 
Sibawayhi's book as Sibawayhi follows his teacher's 


methodology and approach. These analogical made-up 


examples are called by some modern Arab grammarians?? 
giyásu al-tamthil ‘analogical examples.' As just one 


example of Sibawayhi's theoretical examples: 


wa-in sammayta rajulan darabü fi-man qala: 
aklüni al- -baraghithu qulta: hadha darabuna gad 
agbala, tulhiqu al-nüna ka-ma tulhiquhà fi uli 
law sammayta bi-ha rajulan min qawlihi Cazza wa- 
jalla: uli ajnihatin. wa-man gala: hadha 
muslimüna fi ismi _rajulin qàla:  hádhà darabüna, 
wa-ra?aytu darabína. wa-kadhalika yadribüna fi 
hadha al-qawli. 


'And if you name a man Darabu ("they hit") 
according to the language of Akalüni al- -Baraghith 
("the flea ate me") you would say: "This is 
Darabuna." ("This is They-Hit"), he has come, 
you add the suffix n just like you do in "Uli" 
("with") by which if you name someone as in the 
Qur?anic verse "uli ajniha" ("with wings"). And 
if one said: Hadha Muslimüna ("This is Muslims") 
as a name of a man, he would say: Hadha Darabüna 
("This is They-Hit") (nom.), and I saw Darabina 
(acc.). The same thing can bę said about 
yadribuna ("They-Hit") (ind.).' 
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Because Ibn Mada? believes in the importance of 


practical examples and because he thinks that grammar is 
an instrument for learning the language in question, he 
rejects all such impractical examples and calls for 
abolishing them from the grammar (Ibn Madà?, p. 135). 

Ibn Mada? (p. 135-137) discusses one typical instance 
of the way the grammarians make up these examples, namely 
when they say ibni min kadha mithála kadha ‘Form this 
according to that.' Thus, they form examples according to 
the forms of Arabic, but indeed these new constructions 
are not from the actual usage of Arabic. Ibn Madà? gives 
several examples of this type with tne followina 
discussion: 

wa-mimma yanbaghi an yasquta min al-nahwi "ibni 
min kadha mithàla kadha" ka-gawlihim: ibni min 
al-baySi mithala fuul; fa-yaqula qa?ilun "»uS" 
agluhu "bi^" fa- yadulla min al- -yà?i wawan li- 
indimami ma qablaha li?anna al- -nutqa bihà 
thaqilun kama qàlat 1<Sarabu:  "müginun" wa- 

"mus iman" aslu "mügin": "migin," li?annahu ismu 

facil, wa-ficluhu "ayqana," fa-fa2?u al- fi*li 


minhu ya?un. wa-kadhalika yanbaghi an yakuna 
ismu al- facili minhu fa?uhu yà?un ka-mà anna 


"akrama" ismu l- -f&8-ili minhu: "mukrim," fa-fī?u 
alz fiCli wa-hiya al-kāfu hiya fā?u ismi al- 
facili fi "mukrim." wa- zkadhalixa kullu ismi 


facilin sahinin f&?uhu fR?u fiClini, waCaynuhu 
aynuhu, wà-l&muhu làmuhu. wa-taqüla fi jam^i 


"müsirin": "mayasir,* wa-fi tasghirihi 
"muyaysir," lamma zalat Sillatu_ ibda li al-ya?i 
wawan wa-hiya sukünuha wa- -ndimamu ma qablaha 
rajat ilā aslihi wa-min qa?ilin: "bi^"-bi-al- 


kasri- -kasara al-b3?a li- tasihba al-yá?u, ka-mà 
qalat al-Carabu "biya," wa-"Cin," wa-"ghid" fi 
jamCi bayda?, wa-Cayna?, wa-ghaydà? wa- 
kadhálika al-mudhakkxaru, li?anna "fa^13?" yujma Sy 
Cala "fu 1", ka-"hamraá?" wa-"humr" wa-"shaqrà?" 
wa-"shugr". wa-al-ciy&su an yuoala "buyd," wa- 
"ghuyd," wa-"Cuyn" làkinnahum Sadala ilā al-kasri 
li-?a1183 yubdilü mina l-ya?i wawan (Ibn Mada?, 
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P. 135). 


Among the exercises wh:.ch must be abolished from 
Arabic grammar is "Form this according to that," 
such as when they (the grammarians) say „Build on 
the word bay^ gon the pattern of full. So 
someone says būs , whose original is buys. The y 
becomes w through uniting with what precedes it 
(i.e., u), since it is difficult to pronounce a 
wesward just as the Arabs say mügin 'convinced' 
and müsir ‘prosperous." The origin of mugin is 
muygin because it is an active participle from 
the verb aygana ‘to be convinced." The first 
radical of the verb is y, therefore, the first 
radical of its active participle should likewise 
be y, just as the active participle of the verb 
akrama ‘to honor’ is mukrim "'honoring.' The 
first radical letter of the verb, the k, is also 
the first radical letter of the active participle 
mukrim. The same thing can be applied to all 
sound active participles; the first radical is 
the first radical of the verb, the second is the 
same, and the third is the same. When forming 
the plural of müsir you say mavasir and its 
diminutive is muyaysir because the cause for 
changing the y to a w, namely its being 
unvowelled and being combined with what precedes 
it, it returns to (i.e., "manifests") its 
original radical. , l 

If someone says bif has added i to the b so that 
the y will not be changed, just like the Arabs 
said bid 'white' (pl.), Cin "black pupils of the 
eye," "and ghid " 'voung' (pl.) for the plurals of 
bayda?, ayna?, and ghayda? and also the 
masculine because the plural of fa^ala? is fufl 
as in: ham 'red' (f.) and humr 'red' (pl.), 
shagra? ae (f.) and shugqr "plonde' (pl.). 
By means of analogy, one should sayxbuyd, «ghuyd, 
and“ uyn, but the Arabs changed uy to i in order 
not to change the y to a vw. 


Then Ibn Mada? (p. 136) presents arguments for each 
of his opinions--that is, which is more correct according 
to the pattern ful, the form bac or bi^. After he 
finishes both arguments, Ibn Madà? (p. 137) states that 
all of this argument is about one single problem, so how 


will it be if all issues of this kind are increased? 
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Conflict will be extended, and a lot of arguments will 
appear with no need to do so. Ibn Mada? adds that people 
are unable to recognize the true classical language, so 
how can they memorize these needless and impractical 
exercises? 

In general, Ibn Mada? calls for abolishing from 
grammar all kinds of arguments over issues which do not 


help in speaking or in mastering the language. 


V. Evaluation of Ibn Mada?'s Views 
of the “ilal and Made-Up Examples 


Tammam Hassan (1958:10-11) distinguishes between two 
positions which can be taken by a human toward a language, 
namely, the speaker's position and the researcher's 
position. The first tries to follow the rules of the 
language which he has inherited and learned; the second, 
however, describes the language in the way he describes 
other social phenomena. In this sense, I agree with 
Hassan's claim that the grammarians' approach is aimed at 
inventing rules for speakers to follow, but I think that 
was neither the case in all phases of the development of 
Arabic grammar nor was it the aim of every grammarian. 


53 who 


This means that grammarians like al-Jurjani, 
invented the theory of nazm ‘discourse arrangement,’ and 
Ibn Mada?, who called for the abolishing of the theory of 
the Samil and the secondary and tertiary reasons and all 


other related notions, can be excluded from that 


generalization. 
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In order to clarify the importance of Ibn Mada?'s 
views in the study of Arabic grammar on the one hand, and 
their values in the light of modern linguistic theory on 
the other, I will discuss first the originality of Ibn 
Mada?'s views, then I will point out the most positive 
points of his ideas?^* which are similar in some ways to 
those of modern western linguistic approaches. 

A. The Originality of Ibn Mada?'s Views 

The first thing which one might investigate on 
evaluating the efforts of a scholar is that scholar's 
Originality and creativity. As far as Ibn Mada?'s views 
are concerned, I can safely claim that: (1) he is the 
first grammarian to publicly criticize the theory of the 
Camil, tagdir, and their related notions;?? (2) he is 
among the first group of grammarians to propose studying 
the Arabic language without the notions of regency and 
tagdir;?9 al-Jurjani's theory of nazm was the first 
serious attempt in this regard; (3) he is among the first 
group of grammarians to criticize the made-up examples 
which do not exist in reality; (4) he is the first to put 
all of his criticisms in a book which is especially 
written for this purpose; (5) but, he is not the first to 
criticize the concept of Sia. On the contrary, he is 
affected directly by the views of Ibn Hazm who adopted the 
Zahirite's principles of Islamic Law. 

Regarding Ibn Hazm's influence on Ibn Madá?'s views, 


one can find some similar ideas of Ibn Hazm's regarding 
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the “ilal as he states, "An example of fallacious analogy 
is the grammarians' usage of their reasons, all of which 
are fallacious and do not contain a single element of 
truth.")7" This similarity is justified by the fact that 
both Ibn Hazm and Ibn Mada? are from the Zahirite school. 
So, the similarity is expected. But this does not mean 
that Ibn Magda? was just a copier of Ibn Hazm's; on the 
contrary, there are other differences between them. For 


example, Ibn Hazm criticizes the whole concept of Cilal 


-—7 
from both Islamic law and Arabic grammar, while Ibn Mada? 


criticizes only the secondary and tertiary reasons to be 
used in Arabic grammar. In addition to that, Ibn Hazm 
criticizes the practice of analogy ® by the legal Islamic 
schools and by the grammarians as well, whereas Ibn Mada? 
does not criticize the principle of analogy in grammar. 
What he does criticize is the practice of fabricating 
utterances which are not used in the actual speech of 
Arabic. 

In his paper (1985, forthcoming)??, Professor Raji 
Rammuny states: 

"Another group of Arab grammarians and scholars 

from the fifth/eleventh century up to the present 

day, like al-Jurjani, have expressed 

dissatisfaction with the notions of Cilla 

(cause), Camil (regent), ta?wil (philosophical 

interpretation), and tagdir (implication of 

unstated parts of a sentence). For example, Ibn 

Mada? al-Qurtubi..." 


One may hypothesize that Ibn Mada? is affected by al- 


Jurjāni (1960, 1969) since al-Jurjani is believed by 
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Professor Raji Rammuny to have expressed dissatisfaction 
with the notion of Cilal and philosophical interpretation. 
To prove the hypothesis, we have to prove the assumption 
that al-Jurjani is not satisfied with the grammarians' 
approach, then to point out the similarities or tne 
differences between al-Jurjani and Ibn Mada? regarding 
this aspect. 

Rammuny cites several quotations from al-Jurjani to 
illustrate his theory of nazm ‘discourse arrangement,’ 
among them the following quotation on which Rammuny 
depends to indicate al-Jurjani's dissatisfaction of the 
Cilal and other philosophical interpretation: 

wa-amma al-nahwu fa-gannathu darban min al- 
takallufi wa-baban min al-taCassufi wa- shay?an 1a 
yastanidu ilā aglin wa-lā yuStamadu fihi Sala 

aqlin wa-inna má záda minhu Cala maCrifati al- 

raffi wa-al-nagbi wa-mā yattaşilu bi-dhalika 
mimmá tajiduhu fi al-mabadi?i fa-huwa fadlun 14 
yujdi naf©an, wa-la tahsulu minhu Cala fa?idatin 
(al-Jurjani, 1960:22). 
As for grammar, they considered it a kind of 
mannerism, a linguistic arbitrariness, something 
that has no base and does not depend on thought. 
As for the understanding that one might develop 
of the nominative and accusative cases other such 
rudiments, it is superfluity that is of no use or 
benefit to one. (Rammuny, 1985, forthcoming). 

In Dala?il al-1°j8z (1960:36-37) al-Jurjàni defends 
the science of grammar and emphasizes the importance of 
iSrab ‘inflections’ in recognizing the meanings of 
utterances. He says: 

wa-amma zuhduhum fi al-nahwi wa-ihtiqaruhum lahu, 
wa- isgháruhum amrahu, wa-tahawunuhum bihi, fa- 


şaní"uhum fi dhālika ashnaCu min saniCihim fi 
alladhi taqaddama wa-ashbanu bi-an yaküna saddan 
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Can kitabi alláhi wa-Can maCrifati ma Cánihi, 
dhaka li-annahum 14 yajidüna buddan min an 
aftarifu bi-al-hájati ilayhi fihi idh kána qad 
ulima anna al-alfaza mughlaqatun Sala maCánihá, 
hattà yaküna al- iCrābu huwa alladhi yaftahuha, 
wa-anna al-aghrada kaminatun fiha hatta yaküna 
huwa al- -mustakhriju lahá, wa-annahu al-mi Syaru 
alladhi 13 yutabayyanu nuqsánu kalamin wa- 
rujhánuhu hattd yuCrada Calayhi, wa- -al-migy4su 
alladhi 1a yu€Crafu sahihun min saqimin hatta 
yurja? a ilayhi, wa-la yunkiru dhalika i114 man 
yunkiru hissahu, wa-illà8 man ghalata fi al- 
haqá?iqi nafsahu. wa-idhá kana al-amru kadhálika 
fa-layta shif ri má Cudhru man taháwana bi-hi wa- 
zahida fihi wa-lam yara an yastasqiyahu min 
magabbihi, wa-ya?khudhahu min maCdanihi, wa- 
raia li-nafsihi bi-al-naqsi wa-al-kamálu lahá 

radun, wa-?athára al-ghabinata wa-huwa yajidu 
ilz al-ribhi sabila. 


As for their (critics) abandon of grammar, their 
contempt, their disregard, and their 
carelessness; what they have done in this regard 
is uglier from that which preceeded (their 
abandon of poems); it is likely to be a 
preventing from the book of God and recognizing 
its meaning because they must admit that it is 
(grammar) very necessary for understanding it 
(the Qur?án); it has been stated before that 
utterances are ambiguous until inflections 
clarify them, the purposes are hidden until they 
(inflections) demonstrate them. Indeed, they 
(inflections) are the measurement without which 
neither an incomplete utterance nor an uncertain 
one is clarified until EE is judged according tc 
it (ifrāb) 'inflections'; also by which correct 
and incorrect utterances can be recognized. No 
one can deny this fact except ne who denies his 
feelings and contradicts himself. If this is the 
case, I wish I knew the excuse of one who 
disregarded and abandoned it (grammar). He did 
not get the knowledge of it from its origin, and 
did not adopt it from its source; on the 
contrary, he is satisfied with the imperfectness 
while the perfectness for his soul is offered and 
he preferred the loss while the road to success 
is available. 


In the following quotation, however, we see al- 
Jurjani accepting the argument of the critics with regard 


to the made-up examples. He says: 
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fa-in qalU:  inn& lam na?ba sihhata hadha al-_ 
Cilmi, wa-lam nunkir makadna al-bájati ilayhi fi 
maCrifati kitabi allá&áhi taCálà, wa-innamá ankarna 
ashyá?a kaththartumuhu bi-há, wa-fudüla qawlin 
takallaftumühá, wa-masa?ila Cawisatin 
tajashshamtum al-fikra fihá, thumma lam tahsulü 
Cala, Shay?in akthara min an taghrubü Cala al- 
sámiCina wa-tuđāyū bi-hà al-hadirina, qila lanum: 
khabbiruna Cammá zaCamtum annahu fudülu qawlin 
wa-Cawisin 14 ya^üdu bi-ta?ilin, ma huwa? fa-in 
bada?ü fa-dhakarü masa?ila al- -tasrifi allati 
yadacuha al-nahwiyyüna li-al-riyádati wa-li- 
darbin min tamkini al-maqáyísi fi al-nufüsi ka- 
qawlihim kayfa tabni min kadha kadha? wa-ka- 
gawlihim ma waznu kadha?...wa-ashbahu dhálika wa- 
qàlü a-tashukküna anna dhalika 14 yujai illa 
kadda al-fikri wa-ida°ata al-waqti? qulná lahum: 
amma hadha_al- -jinsu fa-lasna nuSibukum in lam 
tanzurü fihi wa-lam tuSnaw bi-hi, wa-laysa 
yahummuna amruhu, fa-qülü fíhi mà shi?tum, wa- 
da^ ühu haythu aradtum. 


.If they said: We do not refute the correctness 
of this science (grammar) nor do we deny its 
importance to understand the book of God; on the 
contrary, we deny things that you (grammarians) 
increased in it (grammar), and superfluous 
utterances you (grammarians) added (without 
basis), and difficult problems you employed the 
mind to think of; all of this without any 
benefits except for demonstrating strange thing 
to listeners and giving a hard time to 
attendants. They would be responded: Tell us 
about what you claim that is superfluous 
utterance, and that is useless. What is it? If 
they started by mentioning the morphological 
examples which are stated by the grammarians for 
a purpose of practicing and in order to master 
the patterns in their minds like their questions: 
How do you build this from that? And their 
question: What is the pattern of this?...and the 
alike; and if they added: Do you doubt that this 
kind does not have any benefits except offering 
an additional effort on our mind and wasting our 
time? 


We would say to them: As for this type of 
discussion, we do not biame you if you do not 
recognize it. Nor are you interested in it. 


Further, we are not interested in it either, then 
say about it whatever you want and put it where 
you want. 
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Then, al-Jurjáni presents their argument regarding 
the Silal and how they do not agree with the grammarians 
in this aspect: 


fa-in taraku dhálika wa-tajáwazuhu ila al-kalámi 
Cala aghradi waaic i allughati, wa-Calà wajhi al- 
hikmati fi al-wá&di^ i, wa- taqriri al-maqayisi 
allati ittaradat Calayhá, wa-dhikri al- Cilali 
allati iqtadat an tajriya Cala ma ujriyat 
Calayhi, ka- al-gawli fi al-mu? talli wa-fima 
yalhaqu al-hurüfa al-ththaláthata allati hiya al- 
wawu wa-al-yá?u wa-al-alifu min al-taghayyuri bi- 
al- ibdali wa-al-hadhfi wa-al-iskáni, aw ka- 
kaláminá mathalan Sala al- tathniyati wa-jamCi al- 
salamati, lima kana ifrSbuha Cala ikhtilafi 
icrabi al-wahidi? wa-lima tabia al- nasbu al- 
jarra wa-fi al-nüni:  innahu Ciwadun Can al- 
harakati wa-al- -tanwini fí hal, wa-Can al-harakati 
wahdahá fi hal?  wa-al- kalamu Sala ma yansarifu 
wa-ma 14 yansarifu wa-lima kana man°u al- Sarfi? 
wa-bayanu al-Cillati fihi .Wa-al-qawlu Cala al- 
asbabi al-tisCati, wa-annahá kulluha thawanin li- 
usülin, wa-annahu idha hasala minhá ithnani fi 
ismin aw takarrara sababun gara bi-dhálika 
thaniyan min Jj becuynis wa- -idh& sara kadhalika 
ashbaha al-fi°la li-anna al-ficla thánin li-al- 
ismi, wa-al-ismu al-muqaddamu wa-al-awwalu wa- 
kullu má jara hadha al-majr& qulnà: inna naskutu 
Cankum fi hadha al-darbi aydan wa- -naCdhurukum 
fihi wa-nusámihukum ‘ala Cilmin minná bi-an qad 
asa?tum al- -ikhtiy&ra wa-manaCtum anfusakum ma 
fihi al-hazzu la-kum wa-manaCtumühá al- ittil&Ca 
Cala madáriji Al-hikmati wa-"ala a1-€ ^ulümi ale 
Jammati fa-da^ü dhálika wa- unzurü fi alladhi 
iftaraftum bi~- sihBatihi wa-bi-al- -hàjati ilayhi, 
hal hassaltumühu ala wajhihi? wa-hal ahattum 
bi- -haqá?igihi...(al- JurjÉnÍ, 1960:36-37). 


If they left that (made-up examples) and went 
beyond it to argue about the purposes of the 
founder of the language, the wisdom of the 
variations, the affirmations of the patterns on 
which (the language) is standardized, and the 
mention of the reasons/motives according to which 
it (language) is built; such as: the argument 
about the weak (words) and regarding the changes 
of the three letters: u, i, and a; as they may 
be substituted or deleted, or their argument 
about the dual and the sound plural: Why are 
they inflected by markers other than that of 
singular words? Why are their accusative markers 
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similar to that of their genitive ones? As for 
their suffix n; Why is it sometimes substituting 
the case marker and the nunation, while in other 
times substituting only the case marker? Also 
their argument about declinable and indeclinable 
words; Why is their an indeclinable? What is the 
cause of indeclinable? Also the argument about 
the nine reasons; the claim that if two of them 
are met in a noun or if one of them is repeated, 
then it will resemble the verb because the verb 
is secondary while the noun is primary and alike 
issues and arguments. Then we would respond: We 
say nothing about you regarding this aspect 
either, we excuse you, and forgive you; despite 
the fact that we believe that you did not make a 
right choice, you prevented yourself from what 
might have a fortune to you; as you prevented 
yourself from recognizing the paths to wisdom and 
to all sciences. Therefore, leave this (aspect) 
and recognize the thing (aspect) which you are 
convinced of its correctness and its need. Did 
you learn it according to the way it should be 
learned? Did you completely recognize its 
reality?... 


Although al-Jurjani does not launch a direct attack 
on his fellow grammarians like Ibn Mada?, he nevertheless 
shows dissatisfaction with their practice of made-up 
examples and directs attention to other important 
grammatical topics to be discussed and pointed out. Thus, 
he makes a very great contribution to the study of Arabic 
grammar with the introduction of his theory of nazm, which 
does not contradict ancient grammarians' principles but 
rather calls for the study of language on the basis of 
syntactic and semantic interrelationships as Professor 
Rammuny pointed out. 

B. Further Positive Points of Ibn Madà?'s Views 
In addition to the preceding discussion of Ibn 


Mada?'s ideas, I shall point out the most valuable points 
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of his criticism, providing the modern linguist's ideas 
wherever appropriate. 

l. Ibn Mad&? does not want grammarians to invent 
rules and make their rules control Arabic texts. Neither 
does he want them always to try to find reasons for the 
reasons themselves. This Simply agrees with the Zahirite 
principles which call for describing the texts and not 
prescribing correct and incorrect. They call, further, 
for not seeking motives for every phenomenon whether it is 
clear or not. 

2. As far as prescriptive and descriptive grammar is 
concerned, we find that a modern western linguist like 
Lyons (1979:43) believes that "linguistics is descriptive, 
not prescriptive.” He makes his point clearly when he 
States that "the linguist's first task is to describe the 
way people actually speak and write their language, not to 
prescribe how they ought to speak and wrote." 

3. Another important point which Ibn Madà? has made 
is that any words which might be invented through analogy 
and are not used in the actual speech of the Arabs must be 
rejected. Thus, the language which should be described 
and analyzed is that of the people, not a theoretical or 
abstract one. 

4. Lyons (1979:38) also emphasizes the importance of 
the spoken language for a linguist to describe. He does 
not mean, of course, that the literary language is not 


material for the linguist: on the contrary, he aims at 
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pointing out that no particular form of the literary 
language is purer or more correct than all other forms of 
the language. But the spoken language is primary and 
should be taken into consideration by a linguist. 
Moreover, Ibn Mada? distinguishes between the 


principles of Islamic law and the principles of grammar. 
60 


This is despite the fact that most Arab grammarians mix 
the two together. Ibn Mada? does so because he believes 
that Islamic laws are prescribed by the lawgiver, and so 
they should be accepted completely. The principles of 
Arabic grammar, however, are invented by the grammarians 
and, therefore, adopting them is not obligatory. 

6. Instead of the logical justifications which are 
made by the grammarians, in explaining the grammatical 
phenomenon, Ibn Mada? suggests that the explanation should 
be made by pointing out the function of the construction 
in the utterance. This primary reason or justification is 
very necessary for a learner of Arabic. However, all 
other types of reasons should be abolisnhec. 

7. As far as easing the learning of Arabic grammar 
is concerned, Ibn Mada? calls for abolishing all kinds of 
disputes among the grammarians which are made-over, 


unnecessary topics and useless discussions for learners of 


Arabic. 


8. If we add to the above points that several modern 
Arab grammariansS$: have started calling for, what Ibn 
Mada? called for eight hundred years ago, we can see 


exactly how important Ibn Mada?'s views are. 


10. 
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Notes to Chapter Five 


Our information about the Islamic legal schools is 
mainly from Goldziher, The Zahiris, translated by 
Wolfgagn Behn, Leiden, 1971. 


Kojiro Nakamura, "Ibn Mada?'s Criticism of Arabic 
Grammarians." Orient, 10(1974), p. 93. 


Abü Yüsuf was an early representative of the Hanafite 
school. This is why most of the procedures of this 
school go back to him, as he was a student of Abu 
Hanifah. On the quoted text, see Kojiro Nakamura. 
1974:95. 


Ibid., note 36, p. 112. 


That is, "seeking for a link to something which is 
known and certain." It means: when it is not 
ascertainable that the conditions under which a 
certain rule is applicable have changed, the rule 
remains valid as if the conditions had not changed." 
See Kojiro Nakamura, 1974, note 37, p. 112. 


This is Ibn Hazm's opinion. He was one of the famous 
Zahirites who adopted Dawud's principles and wrote 
several books explaining the principles of the 
Zahirite school. On his opinion E taclil, see Sa'id 


al-Afghàni, nazarat fi al- -lugha Cinda Ibn Hazm, 1973: 
. 45-46. 


Goldziher illustrates these categories in more detail. 
See his book, p. 63-76. 


Abū SucUd cites the following tradition in support of 
this interpretation of the fugaha?, "Whoever does 
ablution while in the status of purity, God will write 
ten rewards for him." This statement shows that the 
repeated ablution is not obligatory but recommended in 
the status of purity. See Goldziher, note 2, p. 46. 


It is to be noted that the meaning of the particle 
idha causes the difference in their interpretations. 
The orthodox schools state that idha has no general 
validity, while the Zahirites believe that it does. 
On these differences, see Goldziher, p. 48-50. 


Goldziher quotes traditions which support the orthodox 
school's interpretation.  Ibid., p. 70-71. 


ll. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 
20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 
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This tradition is reported by both al-Bukhari, al- 
Sahih, under kitab al-jumuf*ah, no. 2 and by Muslem, 
al-Sahih, under bab al~jumu~ah, no. 405. 


See Ibn Hazm, ibt&l al-giy8s, 1960:23-27, also SaCid 


al-Afghani, nazarat fi al-lugha Cinda Ibn Hazm, 1973: 
31-34. 


This example is in both Goldziher, 1971:40 and Kojiro 
Nakamura, 1974:96. 


al-Nawawi, minhàj al-tülibin, 1879, 2:530. 


At the beginning of his book, Ibn al-Anbári says, 
"Know that the principles of grammar are the adillah 
'examples' or 'arguments' from which its primary and 
secondary topics came, exactly like the principles of 
jurisprudence from which came its primary and 
secondary, topics." See Ibn al-Anbari, 1963, lumaC al- 
adillah fi usül al-nahw, p. 27. 


See Ibn al-Anbari, 1963:27, al-insaf, problems no. 40, 
1:298 and no. 104, 2:722, al-Suyüti, al-igtirah fi 
Silm usül al-nahw, 1947, and Part III. Section C. in 
Chapter Two of this dissertation. 


Modern authors who claim this are: Shawqi Dayf, 1947: 


37 and Kojiro Nakamura, 1974 : 107. 


I depend in this classification on.al-2ajj&ji, who 
died 337/948, in his book al-idàh fi Cilal al-nabw, 


edited by Mazin al-Mubürak, 1982 °: 64. 


Ibid., p. 97. 


For more examples, see the following pages of al- 
kitab, 1:51, 98, 107, 2:202, 290. 


On the Greek influence of Arabic grammar, see 
Versteegh, Greek Elements in Arabic Linguistic 
Thinking, Leiden, 1377. Also his, "The origin of the 
term qiyás in Arabic grammar,' Journal of Arabic 
Linguistics, 4(1980), p. 7-30. 


On the differences between al-Khalil's idea and other 
grammarians' on this topic, see al-insaf, problem no. 
116, 2:805. Bi 


See Carter, A Study of Sibawayhi's Principles of 
Grammaticail Analysis. A Ph.D. unpublished thesis, 
Oxford, 1968, p. 256. 


24. 


25. 
26. 
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28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 
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For more examples of this motive, see the following 
pages of al-kitab, 1:99, 109, 110, 117, 2:196, 3:120, 
129, 157, 161. 


See Part III., Chapter Two of this dissertation. 


Al-Mubarrid's ideas are in his book, al-mugtadab, 
edited by Muhammad Abdulkhalig SUzaymanh, Cairo: 
Lajnat ihya? ale-turath al- -Islámyyi, V1:1965, 
V2:1966, V3:1966, V4:1968. 


Ibn al-Sarraj wrote a book entitled usül al-nahw. 
This book is still unpublished and it is in the 
British museum under number 444. See Tammám Hassan, 
al-Usül, 1981 : 186. 


Ibn Jinni is considered from the Baghdadi school. He 
wrote a famous book entitled al- khasá?is which 
contains his main ideas of Arabic grammar. His book 
is edited by Muhammad Ali al-Najjar, Beirut: Dar al- 
Huda, 1961. Also by him, Sirr sináCat al-iCr&b, 


Cairo, 1954. 


al-Zamakhshari, al-mufassa , Beirut:  Dár al-Ji1, 
1323/1904. 


This is called by Ibn al-Sarraj, al- -usül, 1:37. On 
this, see Tammam Hassàn, al-usül, 1981 ^1 195. 


This example is from al-Zajjaji, al- idah fi “ilal al- 
nahw, 1982 : 64-65. 


There might be some repetition of some types of “ilal, 

but it is useful to do so in order to refer to them 

later when we discuss Ibn Mada?'s views of the 
ilal. 


Some grammarians call this reason Cillatu al-naql ‘the 
narration, reason.' See Ibn al-Anbári, luma* al- 


adillah fi usül al-nahw, 1963 : 28. 


On the grammarians' views, see al-insaf, 2:549, 
problem number 73. 


Ibid., 2:840, problem number 68. 


There are other examples of this motive in Section A. 
of this Chapter. See also al-insaf, 2:782, problem 
number 112. 


For more examples of this type, see Sabir Bakr Abu al- 


Su*üd, al- -giyas fi al-nahw al-Sarabi, no date, p. 105- 
107. 


38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 
49. 


50. 


51. 


52. 
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See al-insaf, 2:650, problem number 94. 
Ibid., 2:602, problem number 84. 
Ibid., 1:422, problem number 47. 


On this motive, see Part II.A. of this Chapter and 
Sibawayhi, 1:22. 


See Part II. rules (8)-(10) in Chapter Two of this 
dissertation. 


e 


Ibn al-Anbárí, lumaC al-adillah fi usül al-nahw, 1963. 
54-55. And al- al-insaf, 2:630, problem number 87. 


al-insaf, 2:506, problem number 70 and 2:751, problem 
number lil. 


See on both types, Ibn Jinni, al-khasá?is, 1961, 
4:164. 


Ibn al-Sarráj calls it Cillatu al-dalálah. See Tammám 
Hassan, al-usül, 1981  . 204. 


It is to be noted that this is the grammarians' 
justification. Thus, Ibn Mada? tries to prove why 
their arguments are not convincing. 


See al-kitab, 1:2 and al-mugtadab, 2:209. 


Abü al- -Hajjàj Yüsuf b. Sulayman al-Shantamari, a 
grammarian from Andalus, he was born 410/1018 in 
Shantamaria and died 476/1083 in Seville. See al- 


Suyüti, bughyat al-wuCa , 2:356. 
Abü al-Q&sim Abdu 1-Rahman b. Abdallah al-Suhayli, 


born 508/1113. in Maliqah and died 581/1184 in 
Marrakesh. See Al-Bannà's note (3) in al-radd Sala 


al-nuhá , 1979 5) 133. 


For more examples of this type, see Sibawayhi, 3:397- 
405. 


See Saber Bakr Abū al-SuCüd, al-giyàs fi al-nahw al- 
Carabi, no date, p. 95-105. 
A. 
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54. 


55. 


56. 


57. 


58. 


59. 


60. 


61. 
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In his recent papers, Professor Raji Rammuny analyzes 
al-Jurjani's theory of nazm and presents his 
linguistic views in such a way as to permit a 
comparison with modern western linguists. See Raji 
Rammuny, "al-Jurjàni: A Forgotten Pioneer of 
Grammatical and Linguistic Studies." Historiographica 
Linguistica, XII:3, 1985 (forthcoming), and his, "The 
Role of al-Jurjáni's concept of taCliq in the 
Development of Arabic Grammatical Theory and 
Linguistic Analysis." Volume of Essays in Memory of 
Ernest Abdel Massih (forthcoming). 


This evaluation is regarding his criticism of the 

ilal and made-up examples. For more details about 
the values of his methodology and approach, see Part 
IV of Chapter Four of this dissertation. 


See his criticism in Part II of Chapter Four in this 
dissertation. 


See Ibn Madà?'s application in Part III of Chapter 
Four in this dissertation. 


Ibn Hazm, al-tagrib dlc 
Approximation to the Limit o 
CAbbás, Beirut, 1959, p. 166 


Ibid., p. 173 and see also Ibn Hazm, mulakhkhas ibtal 
al-giyas wa-al-ra?y wa-al-istihsán wa-al-taglid wa-al- 
ta lii 'A Summary of the Abolition of Analogy, 
Opinion, Preferable, Imitation, and Seek Motives,' 
Damascus, 1960. 


On Rammuny's papers, see note 53 above. 


Ibn al-Anbari, for example, states that the principles 
of Arabic grammar are similar to those of Islamic 
laws. See Ibn al-Anbári, luma^ al-adil!a fi usül al- 
nahw. 1963:27. 


On these attempts, see Part V. of Chapter One and 
Chapter Six. Also see Rammuny, 1985 (forthcoming). 


CHAPTER SIX 

CONCLUSIONS 
The traditional Arab grammarians made great 
contributions when they studied and analyzed the Arabic 
language. They noticed some grammatical features of 


Arabic like: i°rab 'inflection,' hadhf 'deletion,' idmar 


‘suppression,’ and tagdim wa-ta?khir ‘word order.' To 


explain these phenomena, they adopted some theoretical 


concepts, such as Samal 'regency,' qiyas 'analogy,' taadir 
'suppletive insertion,' and talil ‘rational 
justification. ' 


Then the grammarians discussed the principles of 
Arabic grammar and linked them with the principles of 
jurisprudence. Ibn al-Anbàri (1963:27) stated that these 
principles are:  nagl 'transmission,' giyas 'analogy,' and 
ijma^ 'unanimous agreement.' If we compare the above 
principles with those of jurisprudence, we will not find 
any difference whatsoever (Chapter Five, Part I). 

As we have illustrated before (Part II. of Chapter 
Two), the grammarians of the early stages did not aim at 
systemizing, harmonizing, or prescribing the Arabic 
grammatical rules. On the contrary, they aimed at 
describing and explaining the texts of the Arabic 


language. After that, al-Khalil and Sibawayhi were the 


first grammarians to set up the notions of the key 
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theoretical principles of Arabic grammar. Then, the 
grammarians in Basra and Küfa began arguing, justifying, 
harmonizing, and applying the principles of figh 
'jurisprudence' and Silm al-kalam ‘scholastic theology’ to 
the study of Arabic grammar. 

All of the above developments took place in the 
eastern Dart of the Islamic state. In the western part, 
however, Ibn Hazm al-Zahiri developed and expanded Dà&wüd's 
opinions and revolted against the four legal schools. Ibn 
Mada?, under the influence of the Zàhirites, revolted 
against the grammarians' practices and criticized them in 
his book, al-radd Cala al-nuhà ‘Response to the 
Grammarians.' Thus, I claim that there were two parallel 
approaches in understanding both Islam and Arabic. The 
first one is represented by the four Islamic legal schools 
(see Part I. of Chapter Five) and the traditional 
grammarians of Basra and Kufa (Part II. of Chapter Two). 
The second one is represented Dy the Zahirites as an 
Islamic legal school and Ibn Mada? al-Qurtubi as a 
grammarian (see Part I.B. of Chapter Four). 

It is true that the traditional Arab grammarians have 
done an excellent job in Standardizing and reinforcing the 
use of the literary Arabic language. But, anfortunately, 
this was on the account of some texts which were neglected 
or judged as irregular, either because thev were not 


common or they did not meet the conditions which the 
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Basrans and the Kufans considered as fasih grammatical’ 
(see Parts I. and II. of Chapter Two). 

The traditional Arab grammarians tended to assume 
that the literary language was purer and more correct than 
all other forms of the language, written or spoken; and 
that it was the grammarian's task to protect this form of 
the language from corruption. Ibn Mada?, however, 
believed that the grammarian should describe and analyze 
the texts of a language. In addition to that, the 
grammarian should respect the reality of people's speech. 
If, however, analogical reasoning comes up with examples 
which do not exist in people's ugage, they should be 
neglected and ignored (see Part IV. of Chapter Five). 

The question is: Did Ibn Mada? achieve what he aimed 
at? Ibn Mada?'s method can be summarized as the abolition 
of the theory of the Camil, taqdir, unnecessary Cilal, 
made-up examples, and their related issues. In the 
application of his theoretical principles, Ibn Nada? 
describes the Arabic texts, depends on possible existing 
examples, does not prescribe the grammatical rules, 
respects tne texts more than the analogical results, and 
presents a functional relationship between structures ina 
sentence instead of a regency or a dependency theory of 
the traditional Arab grammarians. He believes that the 
grammarian's duty is to describe and analyze utterances 
and texts at their surface level because, as he states, 


analyses of the underlying structure, i.e., tne practices 
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of tagdir, might change the meaning of the structure as 
intended by the speaker (see Part II.B. of Chapter Four). 

Ibn Madà? does not apply his theory to all topics of 
Arabic grammar. His aim is to criticize the grammarians' 
method of the Camil and tagdir, to present the basic 
principles of his theory, and to apply his notion of 
grammar without regency to some topics of Arabic grammar. 
I think that Ibn Mada? does exactly what he aims at in the 
introduction of his book (see Part I. of Chapter Four). 

Ibn Mada? planned to write another book which 
includes the application of his theorv to all topics of 
Arabic grammar. It is possible that the other books which 
are reported to have been written, i.e., al-mushrig fi al- 
nahw and tanzih al-Qur?àn Camma 14 yaliqu min al-bavan, 
illustrate the application of his approach. It is 
possible also that he died before he could write such 
books. So far, there is no existing book of his otner 
than al-radd Salad al-nubhà, which we analyzed and compared 
with both the grammarians' views and some approaches of 
modern linguistic analysis. 

I can state that Ibn Mada? did exactly what he aimed 
at in the beginning of his book. But why was he neglected 
and ignored up to recent years? I think this is because 
of three primary reasons: 

Ll The traditional Arab grammarians, as well as 
jurisprudents convinced people that ijma* 'unanimous 


agreement’ and taglid 'imitation' are essential conceots 
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in grammatical analysis. This is why we find that Ibn 
Madd? started attacking these concepts before analyzing 
his theory because he knew that people would not accept 
his ideas as long as they believed in the principle of 
ijmaS; since they were just mugallidin 'imitators' of tne 
scholars. In fact, this is what happened; they denied his 
criticism and the Zahirite school as well was excluded as 
an Islamic legal school (Goldziner, 1971:36). 

2. The traditional Arab grammarians presented their 
theoretical notions and applied them to all aspects of 
Arabic grammar. Ibn Mada?, however, criticized some 
practices of the grammarians and presented his own method 
of grammar without regency. He was not able, of course, 
to apply his theory to all topics of grammar. 

3. Most of the Basran and the Kufan grammarians were 
very famous and had disciples and successors who either 
wrote books based on their teachings or taught otaers 
using their teachers' views and methods. Ibn Mada?, 
however, was fully occupied in his position as a chief 
judge, and wrote his book when he had become old. He thus 
did not have an opportunity to acquire disciples and 
followers to make his book famous like the others. 

On the other hand, interest in Ibn Mada?'s book 
started up recently when Shawai Dayf first edited nis boox 
in 1947, and when modern Arab grammarians felt tne 
necessity of simplifying Arabic grammar. I claim that 


most modern Arab grammarians who call for tne 
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simplification of Arabic grammar by abolishing the Cāmil, 
tagdir, and ilal are affected by Ibn Mada?'s ideas of 
.Some eight hundred years ago (see Part V.B. of Chapter 
One). 

As far as the originality of Ibn Madà?'s views is 
concerned, I state that the term taClig, which was used by 
Ibn Mada?, had been first used by al-Jurjáni when he 
presented his theory of nazm (see Rammuny, 1985, 
forthcoming). However, each one used the term in 
different contexts (see Part IV.B. of Chapter Four). It 
is also clear that Ibn Hazm called for the abolition of 
the Cilal from both jurisprudence and grammar before Ibn 
Mada? did. Ibn Mada?, however, discusses the types of the 
Fi lal which he might accept in grammar and the ones which 
he opposes. And it is to be pointed out that both were 
from the same Zahirite school; therefore, similarity in 
one or two notions is expected. On the other hand, all 
other theories and practices which are presented and 
analyzed in Chapters Four and Five are Ibn Madà?'s and, 
therefore, he should be given credit for them. 

As far as the simplification of Arabic grammar in 
modern times is concerned, this movement startec with 
voices raised in concern over the rigidity of classical 
Arabic during the remarkable decades of the twenties. 
Among these voices were those of Jubràn Khalil Jubran, 
Mikn3?i1 NuCaymah, Salamah Mūsa, Muhammad Husayn Haykal, 


and Taha Husayn. But all of these voices were just 
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complaining and calling on others to investigate the 
problems of the Arabic language as a whole (see 
Stetkevych, 1970:79). 

The first modern grammarian to have discussed tne 
issue of iCrāb and accordingly suggested some new 
proposals to simplify Arabic grammar was Ibrahim Mustafa 
in 1937, when he wrote his book ihya? al-nahw 'The Revival 
of Grammar.' In his introduction to the book, Taha Husayn 
called Mustafa "Sibawayhi al-Casr" 'The Contemporary 
Sibawayhi.' Many similarities can be found in works of 
Ibn Mada? and Mustafa which might indicate that Mustafa 
either was able to see Ibn Mada?'s book before it was 
published (see Part V.B. of Chapter One) or have reached 
the same conclusions independently. 

In his article, "Mustaqbal al-Adab al-CArabi" ‘The 
Future of Arabic Literature' in al-Thaqafa (1944, 280:6- 
7), Ahmad Amin was concerned because of the difficulty in 
the spread of the literary language which he related to 
the phenomenon of ifrāb. For Amin the main difference 
between the colloquial dialects and the classical language 
is the iCrüb. Thus, to spread the literary language among 
low social classes, Amin proposed the abolishment of 


inflections and called for an intermediate language 


between the al-fusha ‘standard Arabic' and the Sammiya 
'colloquial.' 
Most of the other attempts which are investigated in 


Chapter One (Part V.B.), except that of al-Makhzümi (1964, 
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1966), Hassàn (1980, 1981), and Rammuny (1980, 1985 
forthcoming) either concentrate on the criticism of the 
concepts of ilal, Camil, and tagdír or call for the 
Sammiyya as an alternative to fusha Arabic. The 
grammarian's task is, however, not only to criticize other 
approaches but also to present his own methods and views 
in a complete methodology for the study of Arabic 
language. 

I claim also that the traditional grammarians' 
notions and practices are not so useless; they can be 
compared to modern dependency grammar as we have indicated 
before (see Part IV.A. of Chapter Four). Ibn Madàá?, on 
the other hand, not only criticizes, as some modern 
authors claim (see Albanna's introduction, 1979:45), but 
on the contrary presents and analyzes a theory which can 
be likened to modern western structural approach (see Part 
IV.B-C. of Chapter Four). Thus, if modern Arab 
grammarians hope to promote theoretical studies of the 
Arabic language, it is better that they understand the 
traditional Arab grammarians' methods and views in the 
light of modern linguistic schools and try to apply these 
notions and theories to the study of the Arabic language. 

As a result of my study of the traditional Arab 
grammarians' methodologies and practices, Ibn Mada?'s 
criticism and theory, modern Arab grammarians' attempts, 


and modern western linguistic approaches, I think that the 
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Simplification of Arabic grammar is not a matter of 
eliminating iCràb, nor is it a matter of resorting to the 
Cammiyya; on the contrary, it is a matter of defining the 
people for whom you are writing your Arabic grammar, i.e., 
their level of education, whether they are native speakers 
of Arabic or not, etc... In addition to that, the 
grammarian should specify the objectives of his book 
clearly and understandbly. Thus, for a better reform of 
Arabic grammar I suggest the following: 

Ls Grammatical terms and categories must be 
redefined through both a thorough revision of the 
traditional methodologies and the modern western 
linguistic schools, e.g., the parts of speech in Arabic 
should be analyzed according to western methods, i.e., to 
separate the adjective anë the pronoun from the traditional 
Arabic concept of the noun.. 

2. If a grammarian does not believe in the regency 
theory and wishes to apply a structural functional theory, 
then many topics of grammar should be regrouped according 
to their function in a sentence and not according to their 
Samal or being governed by other Cawamil. For example, 
all single nouns, phrases, and clauses which might 
function as an object should be discussed under the 
heading of object and not be scattered among various 


subjects as these are in the regency theory. 
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3, If a grammarian wishes to illustrate the semantic 
types of sentences, then he must also regroup all 
sentences which belong to the same semantic field. 
Accordingly, all negative particles, for example, should 
be discussed under the neading of negation; this might 
include particle which govern nouns in the nominative 
case like ma 'no,' particles which govern nouns in the 
accusative case like lā 'no,' those which govern imperfect 
verbs in the subjunctive mood like lan 'will not,' and 
those which govern imperfect verbs in the jussive mood 
like lam ‘did not.' 

4. It is worthwhile to adopt certain approaches from 
modern western linguistics in analyzing the Arabic 
language. But the grammarian should specify from the very 
beginning the principles of the method that he has 
adopted. 

5. The grammarian must respect the data--that is, 
all extant Arabic texts. Thus, a rule must be posited 
after complete investigation of the data, i.e., 
descriptively, and not 5e making the rule control tne 
text, i.e., prescriptively. 

6. All extra Cilal in explaining the grammatical 
rules and features, all hypothetical and mathematical 
examples vhich do not exist in reality, and sophisticated 
rules and illustrations which do not advance the study or 
teaching of Arabic grammar must be strictly shunned and 


discarded. 
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7. In summary, the new Arabic grammar must be plain 
and simple. 

Finally, the investigator suggests the following 
important topics for further study and research: 

l. In view of the great paucity of books and 
articles comparing and contrasting traditional Arab 
grammatical theory and western linguistic theories and 
approaches, the investigator suggests that such in-depth 
studies be made. Fruitful comparative studies can be made 
between the Samal theory and dependency grammar, tagdir 
and underlying structures, and the Zàhirite's method and 
the surface structuralists'. 

Such researches are needed because the investigator 
notices the difficulties in finding articles and books in 
the western languages on traditional Arabic grammarians' 
theory; where people who are interested in Arabic 
linguistics, from both Arab students and Orientalists, 
have focused either on writing materials for teaching 
Arabic as a second language or describing the contemporary 
Arab dialects. This does not indicate that the above 
interests are not important, neither does it claim that 
there are no studies on traditional Arab grammarians; on 
the contrary, it points out the insufficient studies which 


have been done in the west about the traditional Arab 
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grammarians' theory contrasted with the hundreds of 
articles and books which have been written about the Arabic 
dialects. 

2. Ancther interesting topic which has not been 
written about in the west is that of the grammarians' 
schools. It is known that there are schools of grammar 
like that of Bagra, Küfa, Baghdad, Egypt, and Islamic 
Spain. An interesting study would be on the sources, 
principles, methodologies, and the grammarians of each 
school. I think that such a study will be a primary 
reference in the future for anyone who is interested in 
the traditional Arab grammarians' theory. 

3. A thorough investigation of the traditional 
grammatical terms and structures is another interesting 
topic. The investigator suggests a study on the syntactic 
and semantic development of the grammarians' terms 
corresponding to modern western ones. This kind of study 
would be a basic reference for any researcher of 
traditional Arab grammarians in the future. So far, there 
is no such reference except perhaps Wright, which does not 
detail the way each term was applied by individual 


grammarians or by different schools. 
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